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VOLUME II 


HISTORIOAI 


PART IV 
CHAPTEK XI, 


MODEfiN PEEIOD. 

From 1565 A. D, to the present time. 

In Part III of this volume, we brought the history 
down to the end of the Empire of Vijayanagar. We 
have seen how before that Empire finally ceased to exist, 
the South of India had been invaded by the Moghul and 
the Mahratta and how Mysore had gone so far south as 
Trichinopoly to assist in the resuscitation of the decaying 
Hindu Kingdom there. We have also seen how the 
nations of the West began to settle in the land and how 
slo^ivly from the position of mere traders they were emerg- 
ing out into the position of territorial sovereigns. In this 
Part, the story of the rise and expansion of the kingdom 
of the Mysore Rajas will be sketched and the circum- 
stances under which Haidar All, the famous soldier of 
fortune, became prominent in the State about the middle 
of the 18th century brought out in some detail. The 
attempt of Tipu Sultan, his son and successor, to drive 
the British out of Southern India will be set down at 
some length. The restoration of the Hindu dynasty, 
in 1799, the story of the Begency and Dewanship of 
Purnaiya, the reign of Krishnaraja Wodeyar HI, the 
vicissitudes he underwent in winning back the kingdom 


Changf‘S after 
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once again to his family and the' subsequent history of the 
Htate up-to-date, will form the theme of the rest of thisPart. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
Vijayanagar kings had bestowed on or confirmed to 
vassal chiefs, bearing various titles, sundry tracts in 
Mysore, on the condition of payment of tribute and 
rendering of military service. Those in the northern 
parts were directly controlled from the Capital. The 
southern chiefs were placed under a Viceroy whose seat of 
Government was at Seringapatam, Though the difficulties 
which followed on the battle of Talikota gave opportunities 
to ambitious vassals, the Empire held together and 
allegiance continued to be paid to the representative of 
the State at Penugonda and to the Viceroy at Seringa- 
patam. After the fall of the IV dynasty of kings, such 
of the chiefs as had the power gradually broke loose of 
control and declared their independence. An account of 
each of these Palegar families will be found in another 
volume of this work in connection with the localities 
which formed their respective estates. (See Volume V). 
It will be sufficient, therefore, here, to simply mention 
the more important. Among these were — in the north, 
the Nayaks of Bednur, Basavapatna and Ohitaldrug ; on 
the west, the Nayaks of Balam; in the centre, the Nayaks 
of Hagalvadi, and the Gaudas of Yelahanka and Ballapur ; 
on the east, the Gauda of Sugatur ; on the south, the 
Wodeyars of Mysore, Kalale, XJrnmatur, Yelandur, and 
others. 

In 1573, the Bijapur and Ahmednagar rulers came to 
a mutual agreement to extend their conquests in such 
different directions as not to interfere with one another, 
The Bijapur line of conquest was to the south. Adoni 
having been captured, and the ‘western coast regions 
from Goa down to Barkalur overrun, an attempt was 
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made in 15 77 A.D. on Penugonda. But it found a most 
gallant defender, as before stated, in Jagadeva Eaya. 
Every attack was repelled, and the Bijapur army forced 
to raise the siege and retire. For this brilliant service 
Jagadeva was rewarded by a grant of a territory which 
extended across Mysore, from Baramahal— the previous 
possession of his family— on the east, to the Western 
Ghats on the west. He fixed his capital at Channapatna, 
not far away from Bangalore city. Eankanhalli and 
Nagamangala were two of the most important towns 
in his territory, which also included Periyapatna on the 
west and Harnhalli and Banawar on the north, while a 
long arm reached even to Hole Honnur. About the same 
period, Timme Gauda of Sugatur rendered some important 
military service, for which he received the title of Ohikka 
Maya, with a grant of territory in the southern half of the 
Kolar district, including Hoskote westwards and Punga- 
nur eastwards. 

Meanwhile, in the south, the Rajas of Mysore, whose 
history will be given in detail further on, had been 
gradually subduing all the lesser chiefs, until in 1610 
they gained Seringapatam, ousting the effete viceroy of 
Vijayanagar, and became the dominant power in that 
part of the country. In 1630 A.D. they took Channa- 
patna, and Jagadeva Raya’s dominions were thus absorbed 
into the Mysore State. 

This brief sketch of the principal changes which took 
place in the seventy years following the battle of Talikota 
will serve to show how matters stood, and the several 
divisions of the country, in 1636 A.D., when the Bijapur 
armies successfully invaded Mysore and established the 
government of that State over the Karnatic Balaghat. 

Bijapur is more properly called Vijayapur, but as a 
Muhammadan Kingdom, and to distinguish it from 


Biiie of the 
Mysore Rajas. 
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Vijayanagar, the Muhammadan form of the name has 
been retained. The founder of the kingdom was Yusuf 
Adil Shah, after whom his descendants were called the 
Adil Shahi kings. He is stated to have been a son of 
the Ottoman Sultan Amurath or Murad, and brother of 
Muhammad the Great, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
On the accession of the latter to the Turkish throne in 
1450 A.D., Yusuf, by the contrivance of his mother, escaped 
being put to death with the rest of his brothers, and was 
by her means conveyed to Persia. Being obliged to fly 
from Persia at the age of sixteen on account of some 
suspicion of his birth, he was inveigled to the Bahmani 
court and there sold as a slave. He gradually rose into 
favour, was entrusted with the command of a body of 
horse and a provincial government. He became the 
head of the foreign or Shiah party, between which and 
the Dakhani or Sunni party there was a continual con-* 
test for power. When the latter in the reign of 
Mahmud gained an ascendancy, Yusuf Adil retired to his 
government of Bijapur, and in 1489 A.D. took the royal 
title. He opposed the usurper of the Bahmani kingdom, 
put down the neighbouring chiefs, who like him were 
endeavouring to assert their independence, and was 
successful in meeting the attacks of the Vi]ayanagar 
Raja. The Bahmani kingdom was eventually partitioned 
between him and the other new kings that arose about 
the same time in the Deccan. 


The following is the succession of the Adil Shahi 
kings: — 


Yusuf Adil Shah. 

1489 

Ibrahim Adil Shah 

1579 

Ismail Adil Shah 

1510 

Muhammad Adil Shah 

1626 

Maliu Adil Shah 

um 

Ali Adil Shah 

1660 

Ibrahim Adil Shah ... 
Ali Adil Shah 

1555 

1657 

Sikandar Adil Shah 

. 1672 


The territory of Bijapur extended from the Nira to the 
Tungabhadra. and from the Bhima .to the sea. South 
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of the Tungabhadra, it owned Adoni and perhaps Nan- 
dyal. The limits of its western boundary were Bankot 
and cape Eamas. Between this power and Vijayanagar 
there were constant collisions, until in 1565 A.D. the battle 
of Talikota abated the power of the latter. In 1577 
A.D., as we have already seen, a raid was made into the 
conquered territory, but repelled by the defence of Jaga- 
deva Eiiya at Penugonda. In 1637, a more formidable 
invasion took place. The Mughals had taken Daulatabad 
in 1684 A.D., and Auraugazib was appointed viceroy of the 
Deccan ; but the contests with the Mughal power were 
shortly brought to a close for the time by the treaty 
which extinguished the State of Ahmednagar and made 
Bijapur tributary to Delhi. The Bijapur arms were now 
directed to the South, under Ean-dulha Khan, with 
whom Shahji, father of the famous Sivaji, was sent as 
second in command, with the promise of a jdglr in the 
territories to be conquered . The course of this invasion 
was by the open country of Bankapur, Harihar, Basva- 
patna and Tarikere, up to the -woods of Bednur, the 
whole of which was overrun. The palegar of Basvapatna 
or Tarikere is charged with having invited the Bijapur 
Sultan to invade the country, in order to revenge himself : 

for an insult received from the palegar of Eatnagiri or 
Sira, arising out of an obscene jest and a coarse and 
filthy practical joke which will not admit of mention. 

The Bednur chief was besieged in Kavale-durga but 
bought off the enemy. An attempt was next made on 
Seringapatam. A breach was effected, but the Mysoreans 
repulsed the general assault with great slaughter, and 
the enemy was not only compelled to raise the siege but 
harassed in his retreat by successive attacks, in which, 
adds Wilks, the Eaja obtained considerable booty. The 
invading army retired to the north of Melkote and then 
turned east. Kempe Gauda, representative of the Yela- 
hanka family, who had by this time grown into a 
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considerable cliieftain, holding possession of Bangalore 
and Magadi, with the impregnable hill fortress of 
Savandurga, was next attacked, and Bangalore captured 
from him in 1688 A.D. The possessions of the Chikka 
Raya, namely, Hoskote and all the present Eolar District 
east of it, were then seized, in 1639 A.D., and the 
victorious army, passing below the Ghats, took Vellore 
and Senji (Gingee). Returning to the tableland, Dodbal- 
lapur, Sira and all the territory to the south of the 
Chitaldrug district fell to Bijapur in 1644 A.D. 


A Bijapur 
I Province 

formed — 
Shabji as 
Ooveraor. 


By this time the conquests were complete, and a 
Province under the designation of Karnatic Bijapur 
Balaghat was formed out of the districts of Bangalore, 
Hoskote, Kolar, Bodballapur and Sira; and bestowed as 
Qijaglr on Shahji, who was also governor of the con- 
quests below the Ghats, called Karnatic Bijapur Payan- 
ghat. He resided at first at Bangalore, but subsequently, 
when not engaged in military expeditions, lived some- 
times at Kolar and sometimes at Dodballapnr, 


"" Policy of 
'I’.';] Bi|i|>iir 
icings. 


The policy of the invaders, was, while taking posses- 
sion of the capital town, and administering the revenue 
of each principality, to grant the ousted chief an estate 
in some less productive part of his territory. This 
resulted in bringing under cultivation and attracting 
population to the more neglected tracts of the country. 
Thus Basavapatna and its possessions being retained, 
Tarikere was given to the palegar ; Bangalore v/as taken 
but Magadi left to Kempe Gauda; similarly Hoskofce 
was taken and Anekal granted; Kolar was taken and 
Punganur granted ; Sira was taken and Batnagiri 
granted. 


veS^es of Some memorials of their occupation of parts of the 
tbeir rule. State may be noted here. A fine Arabic and Persian 
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inscription of 1632 A,D., of the reign of Muhammad-l.dil 
Shah records the erection of a fort on the hill at the 
Masur-madug tank on the northern frontier of the State 
in the Shikarpur taluk. {B.G. VII, Shikarpur 324.). 
Other records of the same reign are two dated in 1653, 
relating to the formation of a tank by the local governor. 

Channagiri 43 and 44). In 1648, the local chief 
of Channaraypatna built a fort at that place, in the 
Hassan District, apparently in pursuance of a treaty with 
Bijapur. (E.G. V, Ghannarayapatna 158, 160 and 165). 
At Sira, there is an inscription on the tomb of Malik 
Eihan, Subadhar of Sira, who died in 1651. (.©.O'. XII. 

Sira 665). There are also a couple of records, dated in 
1703 and 1712, in the governship of Gulam All Khan, in 
the earlier of which his decision in a dispute between 
two Hindu gurus as to their respective disciples is 
referred to. (E.G. X, Mulbagal 98 and Kolar 74.) 

Shahji was one of the most prominent characters of 
his day in India. A sketch of his remarkable career is 
given in the history of the Bangalore District. Under 
him, the Mahratta element was largely introduced into 
the north of Mysore, as well as into the Tanjore and 
other districts which he conquered below the Ghats. 
The Mahrattas, or Maharattas, in whom we may recog- 
nize the descendants of a people that have already 
appeared more than once in our historical review, after 
the overthrow of the Yadava kingdom of Devagiri, had 
been subjects first of the Bahmani and subsequently of 
the Ahmednagar and Bijapur kingdoms. Their influence 
was much increased by a remarkable change introduced, 
chiefly for sectarian reasons, by Ibrahim Adil Shah, the 
fourth king of Bijapur, who came to the throne in 1585, 
A.D. Previous to his reign, all the revenue and official 
accounts had been kept in Persian. But he recognized 
Marathi as the official language of the revenue accountants. 


Mahrattas 
introduced 
into the State 
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(See Volume V). It continued a Mughal possession till 
1757 A.D. 

Some Mughal A few records of the Mughal period may be noted here. 

records. these, the most interesting is one dated in the 34th 

year of Aurangazib’s reign recording the grant of Dodbal- 
lapnr, which had been taken from Sambhaji by Ehasim 
Khan, to Sheikh Abdulla Parukh, a native of Badayur 
near Delhi. (K.<7. IX Dodballapur 31). In 1696, the 
big Mosque at Sira was erected. {E.O. XII Sira 66a). 
There are, besides, the records of Nawab Durga-Kuli- 
Khan dated in 1720, (Sira 112) and of Nawab Dilavar- 
Khan in 1742 and 1745. (E.G. XII Sira 13 and E.C. IX 
Hoskote 19). 

The Mysore Qjjr attention will now be directed to the south, to the 

Bajas. history of the royal family of Mysore. Their origin is 
■ traced to the heroes of a chivalrous exploit, Vijaya and 

Krishna, two young Kshatriyas of Yadava descent, who, 
according to tradition, had left Dvaraka, in Gujarat, with 
the view of establishing themselves in the south. On 
arriving at Hadinad, or Hada-nad (called Hadana by 
Wilks, but now known as Hadinaru), a few miles south 
east of the present city of Mysore, they learned that the 
chief of the place had wandered away in a state of mental 
derangement ; and that the neighbouring chief of Karu- 
gahalli, who was of inferior caste, taking advantage of the 
defenceless condition of the family, had demanded 
the only daughter of the House in marriage. To this a 
consent had been given under compulsion, and arrange- 
ments unwillingly made for the ceremony. The two 
brothers espoused the cause of the distressed maiden, 
and having secreted themselves with some followers, 
fell upon the chief and his retinue while seated at the 
banquet, and slew them. Marching at once on Karuga- 
halli, they surprised it, and returned in triumph to 
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HadaDaci.;'.- The girl became the willing bride of . 'Vijaya, 
who took, the title of Odeyar, or Wodeyar^ and. assumed 
the goyernineiit of Hadanad and Karagahalli, adopting' 
at the same time the religion of the Jangamas, or Lin- 
gavantas. The term Odeyar^ Wodtyar, or Wadeyar,^ is 
the plural and honorific form of Odeya, a Kannada word 
meaning lord, mmter. Wilks states that it indicated, at 
the period of which we are writing, the governor of a 
small district, generally of thirty-three villages. But we 
find it applied in the Tamil form Udaiyar^ to the Chola 
kings as far back as the eleventh century, and in the 
Kannada form Wodeyar or Wadiyar, to the Vij ay an agar 
kings from the beginning of their rule, Va der^ a mod i fica- 
tionof the word, is the title of respect by which Jangama 
priests are addressed. 

Inscriptions, however, tell a different tale, (E.G, IV 
Chamarajnagar 92 etc,,) These describe the Mysore 
Eajas as of the Lunar race and add that certain 
Yadava Princes from Dwaraka, the capital of the epic 
hero Sri Krishna in Kathiawar, came to the Karnata 
country, either led by fancy, according to some accounts, 
or, according to others, in order to visit their family God 
Narayana on the peak Yadugiri (Melkote) and seeing the 
beauty of the land and being pleased with it, took 
up their abode, it is said, in Mahishapura (Mysore) and 
became the progenitors of the present Eoyal family. 
The story connecting the founders of the Eoyal House 
with Hadanaru and making it their halting place seeros 
thus a later invention, It has, therefore, to be dismissed 
as baseless. 

The following is the succession of the Mysore Eajas, 
according to annals compiled in the Palace, Vijaya being 
here called Yaduraya : — 

Yadu Raya, Vijaya ... ... ... 1399-1423 

Hire Eettada Chama-Baja Wodeyar (1) ... 1423-1458 

Timma-Baja Wodeyar (1) ... . . 1458-1478 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 153 
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Hire W^o^yar (II) -Xrbeml (six- 1478-1&'IS 


jiiigeieuj. 

Betteda Clia3iia-BiS,Ja Wddej^r (III) *** , 

Timma-Eaja Wodeyat (II), Appan-na ... 3552--1571 

Bola Chama-Eaja Wodeyar (IT) ... ... 1571-1576 

Bettada CMjim4iSja W^eyi^,(T> ' . ... 1576-1578 

Eaja-Wodeyar (I) ... “• 1578-1637 

Chama-Eaja Wodeyar (VI) ... ... 1617-1637 

Irnmadi Raja-Wodeyar(ll) ... ... 1637-1633 

Hanadhira Kantbirava Narasa-Raja Wodeyar ... 1638-1659 

Bodda Deva-Ra|a Wodeyar 1669-3672 

CMkka-Deva-BaJa Wodeyar ... ... 1672-1704 

Kanthirava-Wodeyar, Mukarasu (Bbe Dumb king, 1704 -1713 

being bom deaf and dumb). 

Dodda Krishna-Baja Wodeyar (I) ... 1713-1731 

Chama-Baja Wodeyar (Vri) ... ... 1731-1734 

Krisbnaraja Wodeyar (II) ... . . 1734-1766 

Nanja-Raja Wodeyar ... ... ... 1766-1770 

Bettada Chama-Eaja Wodeyar (Till) ... ... 1770-1776 

Khasa CbEma-RaJa Wodeyar (iX) ... ... 1776-1796 

Krishna-Haja Wodeyar (liX) ... ... 1792-1868 

Chama-Eajendra Wodeyar (X) ... ... 1868-1894 

Krisbna-Eaja Wodeyar (IT) ... ... 1895 


Yadu Eiya, or Yijaya, is said to have been eleventh in 
descent from Yaduvira, of the Atreya-gotra and AsTala- 
yana-siitra. But of the early period no annals have been 
preserved until the time of Chama-Eaja III. He, during 
his lifetime, made a partition of his dominions between 
his three sons. To Timma-Eaja, or Appanna, he gave 
Hemmanhalli, to Krishna-Eaja he gave Kembala, and to 
Chama-Eaja IV, surnamed Bola or Bald, (owing, it is 
said, to a stroke of lightning) he gave Mysore. No male 
heir surviving to either of the elder brothers, the succes- 
sion was continued in the junior or Mysore branch. 
With Krishna-Raja I, the direct descent ended. Chama- 
Raja VII, a member of the Hemmanhalli family, was 
next elected, but eventually deposed by the dalavdyi 
Deva-Baj, and the minister Nanja-Eaj. He died a 
prisoner at Kabbaldurga in 1734 A.D. Ohikka or Immadi 
Krishna-Eaja II, of Eenchengod, a younger and distant 
branch, was put on the throne in 1734 A.D., and died in 
1766. His eldest son, Nanja-Raja, was directed by Haidar 
to be installed, but finding him not sufficiently subservient. 
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HaMar turned Mm out of the Palace m 1767 A.D., and took 
all control into bis own\hands, . Nanja-Raja was strangled 
in 1770, being nominally, succeeded by his brother Chama- 
Baja , VIII, who died childless in 1775 A,..D.. Chama- 
Eija IX, son of De¥ara] Arasu of Arkotar, a member of 
the Earngahalli family, was then selected at random by 
Haidar* He died in 1796, and Tipu appointed no ' 
SECcessor. But the real rulers during this period 
were:—' 

Haidar All Khan 1761-1782 

Tipu Snitan ... 1782-1799 

On the fall of Seringapatam and death of Tipu, the 
British Government restored the Hindu Raj and installed 
on the throne Krishna-Raja III, the son of the last- 
named Chama-Raja. The British took over the country 
from him in 1831 , but in 1867 , a year before his death, 
his adoption was recognized of Ohama-Eajendra X (third 
son of Krishna Arasu, of the Bettadakote family), who 
succeeded him, being installed on the throne on attain- 
ing his majority in 1881 . He died at the close of 1894 , 
and his eldest son, Krishna-Raja IV, then a minor,, was 
installed as his successor. 

At what period Mysore (properly Mahish-uru, buffalo The name 
town) acquired that name is uncertain. It is so called 
with reference to Mahislidsura^ the minotaur or buffalo- 
headed monster whose destruction is the most noted 
exploit of Chamundi, under which name the consort of 
Siva, the tutelary goddess of the Mysore Rajas, is wor- 
shipped on the hill near the capital. Reasons have been 
given for supposing that it may have been known by 
that designation before the Christian era. The vulgar 
name of the place when Chama-Raja the Bald received 
it as his pcnrtion was Puragadi, but for the last four 
centuries, Mysore (Mahishur) has been the common name 
M. or. VOL. II. 
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of the fort and town originally erected or repaired by Hire 
Ghama-Eaja the Bald. (See Vol. of the work, Appendix) ; 

Of the early Kings, stray inscriptions give a few 
particulars. Thus, Timraa-Raja is said to have gained 
the title of Antembara Ganda (probably a contraction for 
Birud-ant-ambara-ganda or champion over those who say 
they have such and such titles). Chamaraja IV defeated 
in battle Remati-Venkata, the general of Rama-Raja. He 
left four sons. Mr. Rice has stated he was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Bettada Ohama-Raja. (See Mysore 
and Coorg from Inscriptions, 126) . This statement seems 
hardly correct. Several inscriptions show that Raja- 
Wodeyar was the elder of the two. {M.A.R. 1902). 
Literary work also uniformly support this view. (Ibid) , 

The fatal disaster which befell the Vijayanagar empire 
on the field of Talikota in 1565 diminished to some 
extent the influence of its viceroy at Seringapatam. We 
accordingly find Ohama-Raja the Bald evading the pay- 
ment of the revenue or tribute due by him, and obtaining 
permission to erect some works, probably barriers, on the 
pretext that the wild hogs destroyed the crops and 
disabled him from paying the tribute. The works were, 
however, no sooner erected than the collectors of the 
royal dues were expelled. The Viceroy attempted 
shortly after to seize Ohama-Raja while paying his 
devotions at the temple of Ranganatha, at Seringapatam. 
But he received warning of the plot and escaped, and 
continued to evade all the demands of the viceroy with 
impunity. 

Bettada Ohama-Raja Wodeyar, who succeeded, was 
not long on the throne. Though brave, he had no 
capacity for government, and his brother Raja- Wodeyar, 
was shortly raised to the throne by the elders. Many 
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.ii:oble'aiid .mteresting traits of the. characters ^ of the two 
brothers, and their mntnal consideration, are recorded in. 
Wi,lks. Daring Baja-Wodeyar’s reign occurred .one,. of 
-the most important events in the annals of the .Biysore 
Honse, the acquisition of Seringapatam. For what reasons: 
this was effected has been made known already ; inl610 the 
Yiceroy^ Tirnmala-Eaja (Tirumala II) retired to Talktd, 
where he shortly after died, and on his retirement, jRaja- 
Wodeyar took possession of Seringapatam and transferred 
thither the seat of Government. (See ante). At the same 
time, the religion of Vishnu was adopted by the court. 

Eaja-Wodeyar extended the possessions of his family 
over ail the south of the present Mysore district, and 
captured several places towards the north from Jagadeva 
Eaya. ‘‘His rule was remarkable for the rigour and 
severity which he exercised towards the subordinate 
Wodeyars, and his indulgence towards the raiyats. The 
Wodeyars were generally dispossessed and kept in con- 
finement, on a scanty allowance, at the seat of Govern- 
ment; and it was the policy of Raja-Wodeyar to reconcile 
the raiyats to the change by exacting from them no 
larger sums than they had formerly paid/' He is said to 
have thrashed, according to his vow, one of his brother- 
Wodeyars on the field of battle with his riding- whip, 
{E.G, III Seringapatam 14 and 64 and T.-Narasipur 63). 
More important than this, he overcame Tirumala-Eaja, 
the Vijayanagar Viceroy, and seated himself on the 
jewelled throne in Seringapatam. {E,C, IV Yedatora 17 
and 18). Both these statements are confirmed by 
Chidananda in his Munivamsabhyudaya. Whatever 
were the means by which this was accomplished, it 
is undoubted that the Viceroy retired to Talkad in 1610, 
where he shortly after died and that Raj a- Wodeyar took 
possession of Seringapatam and made it his capital in 
place of Mysore. This seems to have been countenanced 
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by the Vijayanagar sovereign Venkatapati-Eaya, who 
is said to have confirmed Raja-Wodeyar in 1612 in 
the possession of Ummattnr and Seringapatam. (Ibid 
T.-Narasipur 62). Another record implies that he con-- 
sidered the Mysore Kings to have a right to the throne 
of Karnata, (Ibid Nanjangnd 198). From 1610 A.D.^ 
accordingly, dates the independence of the Mysore Eaias, 
though it is curious that some of their inscriptions still 
acknowledge the Vijayanagar supremacy down to as late 
a period as 1668 (B.C7. IV, Gundlupet 65) and Narasa- 
Raja of Mysore is said to be the right hand of the Vija- 
yanagar sovereign in 1642 A.D. (£f.{7. IV, Yedatore 5). 
But at the same time, they make numerous grants in 
their own independent authority, one of the earliest that 
can be cited being of the date 1612 A.D. (E,G. JY 
Chamarajnagar 200; E.C. Ill Seringapatam I50*datedin 
1616 A.D. and 117 dated in 1625 A.D and T.-Narsipnr 
13, dated in 1633 A.D.) A likeness of Raja-Wodeyar is 
to be seen on a pillar in the Narayanaswami temple at 
Melkote. (M.AE. 1917, Para 142). 

All the sons being dead,Chama-Raja, a grandson, succee- 
ded. By the capture of Ghannapatna, in 1630, he absorbed 
the territories of Jagadeva Raya into the Mysore State, 
and completed what remained of conquest in the south. 
He pursued the same policy as his predecessor. A copper- 
plate grant of his dated in 1623 A.D., has been discovered 
(MAE, 1908, para 76). He was the author of a Kannada 
prose version of Valmiki Bdmdyana which is called Ghama- 
rajdhti-vildsa, (Ibid). He visited Sravana-Belgola and 
re-established worship there, making grants to the famous 
temple at the place. (See Chidananda's Munivamsa- 
hhyudya.) 

Immadi Raja-Wodeyar, who came next, was a posthu- 
mous son of Raja-Wodeyar. (E.C. IV, Yedatore 17). He 
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was shortly after his accession poisoned by the dalavayi, 
and Kantirava Narasa-Raja succeeded him. He was the 
son of the gallant and generous Bettada Ohama-RSja, 
who had been superseded by his younger brother. The 
dalavayi thought to find him as forbearing and unambi- 
tious as his father. But he had already, when living in 
obscurity, given evidence of his emulous and chivalric 
spirit. Hearing of a celebrated champion athlete at 
Trichinopoly who had overcome all opponents, he went 
there in disguise, and defeated and slew him in the 
presence of the whole court. Declining all honours for 
the feat, he quietly slipped away at night and returned 
home. Soon after his installation at Mysore, where that 
ceremony continued to be performed, be learned of the 
means by which his predecessor had been removed, and 
had the minister assassinated. The two peons, or foot- 
soldiers, who did the deed scaled the wall of the minister’s 
court-yard after dark, and lay in wait until he passed 
across, preceded by a torehbearer. The latter was first 
killed, and the torch went out. ‘ Whoare you ? ” said the 
minister. “ Your enemy,” replied one of the peons, and 
made a blow. The minister closed with him and threw 
him down, holding him by the throat. The other 
peon, in the dark, knew not which was which. “Are 
you top or bottom?” he asked, “Bottom,” gasped the 
half-strangled peon, on which his companion dealt the 
fatal blow. 

The year after his accession, Eanthirava had to defend Attack of 
Seringapatam against the attack of the Bijapur forces 
under Ran- dhulla Khan ; and, as already related, succee- repelled, 
ded in effectually repelling the invader. He subsequently 
carried his conquests over many districts to the south, 
taking Dannayakankote, Satyamangala and other places 
from the Nayak of Madura. (See ante under Yijaya- 
nagar, Sri-Ranga VI). He was the “ right hand ” of 
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Sri-EangaVI, the Vifayanagar king to whom he afforded 
as^'luiB at Belur, (See (int6 iindei BrI-Eanga VI ; also 
E.C. VI, Yedatore 5), Westwards, Arkalgnd and 
Bettadpur were captured. Northwards, he took Hosur* 
(now in Halem), and at Telahanka inflicted a severe 
defeat on Kempe Gauda of Magadi, levying a large con- 
tribution on him. With the booty obtained in his various 
expeditions, and the heavy tribute which from motives of 
policy he imposed on the gaudas or heads of villages in 
order to reduce their power, he improved and enlarged 
the fortifications of Beringapatam, and endowed the 
principal temples. On his behalf, Dodaiya of Kankanhalli 
was in charge of Chennarayapatna. He hoped for this 
place in 1648 A,D. and, apparently by an arrangement 
with the Bijapnr Sultan, the fort was included in the 
dominions of Kanthirava. V, Channarayapatna, 

158, 160 and 165). Kanthirava built the Narasimha 
temple at Seringapatam, where stands a magnificent 
figure of his. It is beautifully carved and has a life-like 
majestic appearance. A grant to this temple was made 
by him in 1650 A.D. 1914-15, para 107). Be 

assumed more of royal state in his court, and was the firsfe 
to establish a mint, at which were coined the Kanthiraya 
huns and fanams called after him, which continued to be 
the current national money until the Muhammadari 
usurpation. (See E.G\ V, Arkalgud 64). He was, accord- 
ing to one inscriptional record, Krishna himself born to 
give peace to the world when it was troubled by the 
Turushkas, vk,, Muhammadans. {EE. Ill, Seringa- 
patam 103). He established many agrahards^ bestowed 
numerous gifts, revived the observance of the Ekadasi- 
Vrata or the eleventh day vow in honor of Lakshmi- 
Nrisimha like Ambarisha and other Kings of old. (See 
EE. V, Arkalgud 64 ; also EE. IV Yedatore 53 and 54; 
and Heggaddevankote 119 and 120). In his honour, his 
queen built a matha in 1662 at Kalale and made a grant 
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to it, ' (£\C. Ill' 81), 'He should . Have died 

in or aboot' 166*2 A.D. 

The Jesuit Missionary, Proenaza charges Kanthirava 
with barbarity when he ordered the cutting off of the 
noses of the opposing forces in ' his. Madura campaign. 
His description. of this' war ending as' ‘'a war for noses’" 
seems, as already remarked, an exaggerated' one. ' Cut- 
ting the nose was a kind of punishment that was 
reserved in olden days for those who proved treacherous 
to their sovereign. Tirumala had rebelled against his 
suzerain and Kanthirava, who was fighting on the 
latter’s behalf, probably inflicted it on the general of the 
opposing forces, which had hotly pursued the Mysore 
army on its retreat homewards* (See ante tinder 
VijayanagoTf Bn-RSiiigSi YL In regard to ‘‘cutting of 
noses ’V as a punishment, see note at the end of this 
Volume.) 

Kanthirava died without issue, and of the possible 
claimants to the throne, the most suitable were a grand- 
son and a great-grandson of Bola Chamaraja, both about 
thirty-two years of age. The former, though of a junior 
branch, was selected, and is known as Dodda-Beva-Raja ; 
the latter, afterwards Chikka-Deva-Baja, was, with his 
father, placed in confinement at Hangala. A number of 
inscriptions dated in 1663 (H C. Ill Mandya 114, 
Serinpapatam 13 and T.-Narsipur 23) show that he was 
in full favour in that year. A grant of his dated in that 
year to Raghavendra-tirtha of the Baghavendra-swami 
matha of Nanjangud is also known. (Bee M.A.B, 1917, 
Para 143). It was during Dodda-Deva-Eaja’s reign that 
Srl-Banga-Eaya, (III,) the then ruler of Vijayanagar, 
fled for refuge to Bednur. Sivappa Nayak, who was the 
de facto ruler of that State, entered upon a considerable 
range of conquests southwards under, pretence of estab- 
lishing the royal line, and appeared before Seringapatam 
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Sri-Eanga VI, the Vijayanagar king to whom he afforded 
asylum at Belur. (See ante under SrI-Eanga VI ; also 
EC. VI, Yedatore 5). Westwards, Arkalgud and 
Bettadpur were captured. Northwards, he took Hosur' 
(now in Salem), and at Telahanka inflicted a severe 
defeat on Eempe Gauda of Magadi, levying a large con- 
tribution on him. With the booty obtained in his various 
expeditions, and the heavy tribute which from motives of 
policy he imposed on the gaudas ov heads of villages in 
order to reduce their power, he improved and enlarged 
the fortifications of Beringapatam, and endowed the 
principal temples. On his behalf, Dodaiya of Kankanhalli 
was in charge of Chennarayapatna. He hoped for this 
place in 1648 A,D. and, apparently by an arrangement 
With the Bijapur Sultan, the fort was included in the; 
dominions of Kanthirava. (H.C. V, Channarayapatna,; 
158, 160 and 165). Kanthirava built the Narasimha 
temple at Seringapatam, where stands a magnificent 
figure of his. It is beautifully carved and has a life-like 
majestic appearance. A grant to this temple was made 
by him in 1650 A.D. (21f.A[.E. 1914-15, para 107). He 
assumed more of royal state in his court, and was the first 
to establish a mint, at which were coined the Kanthirilya 
huns and fanams called after him, which continued to be 
the current national money until the Muhammadan 
usurpation. (See E.G.Y, Arkalgud 64). He was, accord- 
ing to one inscriptional record, Krishna himself born to 
give peace to the world when it was troubled by the 
Turushkas, viz., Muhammadans. {E.C. Ill, Seringa- 
patam 103). He established many agraharas, bestowed 
numerous gifts, revived the observance of the Ekadasi- 
Vrata or the eleventh day vow in honor of Lakshmi- 
Nrisimha like Ambarisha and other Kings of old. ( See 

E.C. V, Arkalgud 64 • also E.C. IV Yedatore 53 and 54 ; 
and Heggaddevankote 119 and 120). In his honour, his 
queen built a matha in 1662 at Kalale and made a grant 
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to it. (iJ.C. Ill Nanjangud 81), He slioold Have died 
in or about 1662 A.D. 

The Jesuit Missionary Proenaza charges Kanthirava 
with barbarity when he ordered the catting off of the 
noses of the opposing forces in his Madura campaign. 
His description of this war ending as a war for noses 
seems, as already remarked, an exaggerated one. Cut- 
ting the nose was a kind of punishrhent that was 
reserved in olden days for those who proved treacherous 
to their sovereign. Tirumala had rebelled against his 
suzerain and Kanthirava, who was fighting on the 
latter's behalf, probably inflicted it on the general of the 
opposing forces, which had hotly pursued the Mysore 
ariny on its retreat homewards. (See ante under 
fijayanagar, Sri-Kanga VI. In regard to ‘^cutting of 
noses "as a punishment, see note at the end of this 
Volume.) 

Kanthirava died without issue, and of the possible 
claimants to the throne, the most suitable were a grand- 
son and a great-grandson of Bola Chamaraj’a, both about 
thirty- two years of age. The former, though of a junior 
branch, was selected, and is known as Dodda-Deva-Raja ; 
the latter, afterwards Chikka-Deva-Raja, was, with his 
father, placed in confinement at Hangala. A number of 
inscriptions dated in 1663 {E, 0. Ill Mandya 114, 
Serinpapatam 13 and T.-Narsipur 23) show that he was 
in full favour in that year. A grant of his dated in that 
year to Raghavendra-tlrtha of the Raghavendra-swami 
matha of Nanjangud is also known. (See MAM. 1917, 
Para 143). It was during Dodda-Deva-Raja's reign that 
Sri-Ranga-Raya, (III,) the then ruler of Vijayanagar, 
fled for refuge to Bednur. Sivappa Nayak, who was the 
de facto ruler of that State, entered upon a considerable 
range of conquests southwards under, pretence of estab- 
lishing the royal line, and appeared before Seringapatam 
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with a large force. He was^ however, compelled to 
retreat, and the Mysore armies before long overran 
Sakkarepatna, Hassan, and other places, with the Gov- 
ernment of which Srl-Kanga-Baja had been invested by 
Sivappa Nayak. The Nayak of Madura now invaded 
Mysore, meditating the conquest of the country ; but not 
only was he forced to retire, but Erode and Dharapuram 
yielded to the Mysoreans, who levied heavy contributions 
on Trichinopoly and other important places. Dodda- 
Deva-Eaja was a great friend of the Brahmans, and was 
profuse in his grants and donations to them. He is said 
to have made all the gifts mentioned in the Hemadri and 
other sacred books and established in every important 
village inns (chatras) for the distribution of food. All 
those who were persecuted by the Mlechchas (i.e., Muham- 
madans) , who had seized upon the land, flocked to him 
for protection. (E.C. IV, Yedatore 54). Details of his 
conquests are given in one record. {E.C. Ill, Beringa- 
patam 14). He defeated at Erode, it is said, the army of 
the lord of Madura, slew Damaralaiyappendra and put to 
flight Anantoji, etc. (See ante under Vijayanagar). He 
died at Chikanayakanhalli, which, together with Hulyur- 
durga and Kunigal, had been conquered not long before. 
The Mysore kingdom at this period extended from Sakkre- 
patna in the west to Salem in the east, and from Chik- 
nayakanhalli in the north to Dharapuram (Coimbatore 
District) in the south. The poet Chamayya (about 1700 
A.D.) has, in his vrarh Devardjendra~Sdngaty a, given a 
description of his reign. (See Narasimhachar’s Karna- 
taka-Kavi-Gharite, II, 5S5). 

Among his titles were muru~manneya-ganda, para- 
rdya-bhayankam and Hindu-rdya-suratrana. We know 
the last of these is a title claimed by the kings of 
the first Vijayanagar Dynasty from the very begin- 
ning of their rule. Dodda-Deva-Kaya claims to have 
obtained the Kingdom by* his valour. (Mysore Palace 
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Plates,: .'dated in .,1663. k. B. M, A, B. 

Para 99),. . 

A grant of his of some interest is the one mentioned in 
T^-Narsipur 23, dated in 1663 A,D., in favotir of one 
Venkatavaradacharya, a descendant of the Tatacharya, 
who was the guru of Sri-Eamaraja. The recipient is 
described as Brihaspati in the assembly (of the learned), 
conversant with Logic, acquainted with the Pada stoma 
of Patanjali and the essence of the Vedanta. - He is said 
to have been celebrated for his generosity, in having given 
away in marriage a crore of virgins. He evidently was 
descended in the family of Tatacharya, to which the two 
brothers referred to in the reign of Virupaksha-Eaya 
(Vijayanagar Dynasty I) belonged. It is noted in this 
inscription that the King wrote out the grant himself in 
the Arya (i.e., Marathi or Nagari) characters in consider- 
ation of the donee being his To the same Venkata- 

varadacharya, another grant (of Tabinkere in Tnmkar) 
was made in 1662 A.D. The Halagere plates, dated in the 
same year, record a still another grant of this King — of 
a village named after himself in the Tumkur District. 

XII Knnigal 37.) Another grant was made by him 
in 1664 A.D. as a thank-ofiering fur the victory obtained 
by him against the Ikkeri Chief (S.C. XII Knnigal 46). 
Two spurious grants pretending to have been issued by 
him are also known. (See ilCAl.i?, 1910-11, Para 129). 
There is, besides, a grant of his dated in 1665 A.D. 
{M.A.B. 1912, Para 26). 

Chikka'Deva-Eaja, who was passed over at the com- 
mencement of the preceding reign, now succeeded, and 
became one of the most distinguished of the Mysore 
Eajas. His early youth had been passed at Yelandur 
where he had formed an intimacy with a Jain named 
Vishalaksha Pandit. When Chikka-Deva-Eaja and his 
father were confined at Hangala, this man continued his 
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attachment and followed them into captivity ; not, how- 
ever, from disinterested affection, but becanse he had 
ascertained by his knowledge of the stars that Chikka- 
Deva-Eaja would certainly succeed to the throne. 
Having obtained a promise that if such an event should 
come to pass he should be made prime minister, he 
repaired to the capital and industriously circulated in 
secret among influential persons the prediction of Chikka- 
Deva-fia]a's . destiny. When, therefore, Dodda-Deva* 
Eaja died, every one was prepared to receive the suc- 
cessor decreed by fate. They did not acquiesce quite so 
readily when the pandit was made minister, but the 
ability of the Raja and his adviser soon silenced all 
murmurs. 

One of the earliest measures of the new reign was the 
establishment, for the first time, of a regular post 
throughout the country. Its functions were, however, 
conjoined with those usually discharged by a detective 
police, and information of the private transactions of 
each district was thus regularly collected and sent to 
court by the postal officials. 

Several conquests were made between 1675 and 1678, 
the most important of which were those of Madgiri and 
Midagesi, with some of the intermediate districts ; which 
brought the Mysore frontier, projecting in a long arm 
northwards, up to that of Karnatic Bijapur, now^ disorga- 
nized by the raids of Sivaji, consequent on the dispute 
previously mentioned between him and his half brother 
Venkoji. 

During the next ten years were introduced a number 
of financial changes, having for their object, the increase 
of the revenue. The Raja was, it is said, unwilling to 
incur the risk of increasing in a direct manner the estab- 
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lished proportion of one-sixtli share of the crop payable to 
the crown as land revenue. A number of petty taxes were 
therefore imposed, of a vexatious character, in order that 
the raiyats might be driven to seek relief and compound 
for their abolition in voluntarily submitting to an increase 
of the Ian sessment. Lands held by the soldiery as 
part payment for their services were, on grounds of 
policy, exempted. These measures gave rise to great 
discontent, which was fanned by the Jangama priests. 
The opposition was manifested by a determination not 
to till the land. The raiyats deserted their villages and 
assembled as if to emigrate. The Raja’s resolution was 
prompt, but sanguinary. He invited all the Jangama 
priests to meet him at Nanjangud for the purpose of 
discussing matters. Only four hundred attended. What 
followed is thus described by Wilks 

A large pit had been previously prepared in a walled enclo- 
sure, connected by a series of squares composed of tent walls 
with the canopy of audience, at which they were successively 
received one at a time, and after making their obeisance were 
desired to retire to a place where, according to custom, they ex- 
pected to find refreshments prepared at the expense of the Eaja. 
Expert executioners were in waiting in the square, and every 
individual in succession was so skilfully beheaded and tumbled 
into the pit as to give no alarm to those who followed, and the 
business of the public audience went on without interruption 
or suspicion. Circular orders had been sent for the destruc- 
tion, on the same day, of all the Jangam mutts {places of 
residence and worship) in his dominions ; and the number 
reported to have been in consequence destroyed was upwards 
of seven hundred. This notable achievement was followed by 
the operations of the troops, which bad also been previously 
combined. Wherever a mob had assembled, a detachment of 
troops, chiefly cavalry, was collected in the neighbourhood, 
and prepared to act on one and the same day. The orders 
were distinct and simple ; to charge without parley into the 
midst of the mob ; to cut down in the first selection every 
man wearing an orange-coloured robe (the peculiar garb of the 
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Jangatna priesfes) ; and not to cease acting until the crowds had 
everywhere dispersed. It may be concluded that the eSects ol 
this system of terror left no material difficulties to the final 
establishment of the new system of revenue. 

The chief odium of these massacres, as well as the innova- 
tions which had led to them, naturally fell upon the Yelandur 
Pandit who was at the head of the administration. An 
impression also got abroad that the Raja was about to aban- 
don the doctrines of the Jangama cult in which he was brought 
up, and to revive the asctsndanoy of the Jain faith. The result 
was that the minister feE a victim to a plot against his life, 
and he was assassinated one night while returning from court. 
The Baja was much affected at the news and hastened to the 
death-bed of his faithful counsellor; who, with his dying 
breath, recommended a Brahman named Tirumalaiyangar as 
the most able and honourable man to succeed him as minister. 

In the many inscriplions that have been discovered 
of Ghikka-Deva-Raya’s reign, there is not even a whisper 
of this opposition or suppression. 

These transactions bring us to 1687 — the period when 
the Mughals, having captured Bijapur, were taking 
possession of the Kamatic provinces dependent on it 
and forming the Province of Sira. The agreement as to 
the sale at this time of Bangalore by Venkoji, to the 
Mysore Raja for three lakhs of rupees, its seizure by 
Khasim Khan, the Mughal general, before the entry 
of the Mysore trooips, and the conclusion of the bargain 
notwithstanding, are related in the account of that 
district. Bangalore had now become a possession of the 
Mysore Raja who assiduously cultivated an alliance with 
Aurangazlb through general Khasim Khan, while at the 
same time extending his territories in directions that 
would not interfere with the Mughal operations. Tum- 
kur was taken the same year; then, turning east by way 
of Hoskote, the Mysore army descended the Ghats and 
subdued a great part of Baramahal and Salem. Between 
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1690 and 1694, the temtories were extended westwards, 
a^nd all the districts up to the Baba Bndan monntains, 
including Hassan, Banavar, Chikmagalur and Vastara 
were taken from Bednur. And by a treaty concluded in 
1694 with the chief of that Scate, all these conquests, 
except Aigur and Vastara, were retained by Mysore. 

The project was next formed of invading the posses- 
sions of the Nay ak of Madura, and Trichinopoly was 
besieged in 1696. But while the strength of the army 
was engaged before that fortress, a Mahratta force,— 
marching to the relief of Gingee where Eama Raj, the 
second son nf Siva ji, had been long besieged by the 
Mughals under Zulfikar Khan,— attracted by the hope 
of plunder, suddenly appeared before Seringapatam. An 
express was at once sent to the Dalavayi Kumaraiya 
directing him to return for the protection of the capital. 
But as he had made a vow not to appear before his Raja 
before he had taken Trichinopoly, he despatched his son 
Boddaiya in ‘command of a force, which came up by 
rapid marches, and, by means of a stratagem which 
seems often to have been resorted to by the Mysore 
troops, inflicted a total defeat upon the enemy, in which 
the leaders were slain and the whole of the ordinance, 
baggage and military stores of every description captured. 
It was the practice of the Mysore army to perform their 
night marches by the light of numerous torches, and 
this was made the foundation of a stratagem effected in 
the following manner 

In the evening, the dalavayi sent a small detachment in 
the direction opposite to that on ■which he had planned his 
attack ; and in the probable line by which he would move to 
throw his force into the capital. This detachment w^as 
supplied with the requisite number of torches and an equal 
number of oxen, which were arranged at proper distances, 
with a flambeau tied to the horns of each in a situation where 
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they could not be observed by the enemy. At an appointed j 
signal, the torches were lighted and the oxen driven in the 
concerted direction, so as to indicate the march of the army 
attempting to force its way through the besiegers by an attack j 
on the flank of theic position. So soon as it was perceived 
that the enemy were making a disposition to receive the army 
of torches, Dodd aiy a silently approached their rear, and obtain- 
ed an easy but most sanguinary victory. 

Next year, Khasim Khan, the friend of the Baja at the 
court of Aurangazib, died ; and Ohikka-Deva-Baja resolved : 
to send an embassy to the emperor for the purpose of 
establishing a fresh interest at court, and gaining if 
possible a recognition of his authority over the newly ' 
conquered territories. The embassy, which set out in | 
1699, found the imperial court at Ahmednagar, and ; 
returned in 1700, bringing with it, as is alleged, a new 
signet from the emperor, bearing the title Jug Deo Ea], 
(Jagat-Deva-Eaja, the sovereign of the world) and per- 
mission to sit on an ivory throne. (For the history of 
this throne, see Volume V). 

The Baja now formed various administrative depart- 
ments, eighteen in number, in imitation of what his 
ambassadors had observed as the system pursued at the 
Mughal court. The revenues were realized with great, 
regularity. It was the fixed practice of the Baja not to 
break his fast every day until he had deposited two bags 
(thousands) of in the treasury of reserve funds 

from cash received from the districts. He had thus, by 
economy and victories, accummulated a treasure which 
obtained for him the designation of Navakoti Narayana, 
the lord of nine crores (of pagodas). 

Several inscriptions dated in the reign of Chikka- 
Deva-Eaja give a few more particulars of his wars. 
One of the earliest of these, dated in 1675 A.D. E.G. TV 
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Chamarajnagar 92) describes him as seated on the 

throne of the Jiarnata dominion like the great Indra and 
thus enumerates his conquests — In the east, defeating 
the Pandya King Ohokka Chokkanatha Nayaka of the 
j Madura Nayak Dynasty) he seized Tripura {%e. Trichi- 
oopoly) and Anantapuri ; in the west, smiting, the Eeladi 
Kings, with the Yavanas (^.e, the Muhammadans of 
Bijapur), he took Sakalesapura (Saklespur in the present 
Hassan District) and Arkalgudu (also in the Hassan 
District); in the north, defeating Eanadulla-Khan( the 
Bijapur General) he captured Ketasamudra, with 
Kandikere, Handalakere, Gulur, Tumkur and Honnavalli 
(all in the Tumkur District). Defeating in battle 
iMushtika, who was aided by the Morasas (a section of 
'Vokkaligas found in the Kolar District) and Kiratas (i.«. 
ijBedars), he captured Jadaganadurga, and changed its 
, name to Chikka-Devarayadurga (now Devarayadurga in 
I the Tumkur District). The (image of the) Var aha or 
I Boar which was lost in the Yavana {i e, Muhammadan) 
invasion, he brought from Srirnushna (in the South Arcot 
District) and set it up with devotion in Seringapatam. 
(This image is now in Mysore City, where it was removed 
in the time of Piirnaiya). Another record, dated in 1679 
A.D. {E.C. Ill 151) gives the same 

particulars but adds that he also conquered Timmappa 
(Tauda and Ramappa Gauda and took Madhugiri, 
™idagesi, Bijjavara and Ghannarayadurga (all in the 
iTurnkur District). As the capture of these places is not 
Imentioned in the inscription dated in 1676 A.D., and 
mppears in the one dated in 1679 A.D., it might be 
linferred that they were taken between 1675 and 1679 
|a.D. The campaign against Chokkanatha, the Madura 
Nayaka, was, according to Wilks, a retaliatory measure, 

■ Chokkanatha, it would appear, ‘'had meditated the entire 
conquest of Mysoor/' As the consequence of the War, 
Chokkanatha lost Erode and Dharapuram and his 
M. or. VOL. n. 154 
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country suffered the levy of contributions at the hands of 
Chikka-Deva as far as Trichinopoly. This occuried, 
according to Wilks, in 1667 A.D. Inscriptions of a 
Devarija-Udaiyar have been found at Satyamangalam 
and Vinnappalli in G-opichettipalaiyam in the Coimbatore 
District. These are dated in 1669 and 1671 A.D. 
(il/.£.iS. 1910, No. 181 ; V. Bangaehari, Jnscn^^ion.? of 
the Madras Presidency, I. 651 and 552) and might be 
referred to Dodda-Deva-Baja Wodeyar, whose reign ended 
in 1672 A.D. Conceding that these records indicate an 
earlier occupation of parts of the Coimbatore country by 
the Wodeyarsof Mysore — probably in the reign of Dodda- 
Deva-Baja— the fact that the war against Chokkanatha 
is referred to in Ghikka-Deva’s record dated in 1675 A.D. 
and repeated in another dated in 1679, as quoted above, ; 
shows that the campaign should have been undertaken 
^n'or to 1675 A.D, As Chikka-Deva ascended the throne 
in 1672, the event should have occurred between 1672 and ; 
1675 A.D. Wilks’ date of 1667 A.D., seems therefore ! 
rather too early and has to be given up. (See in this | 
connection B. Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the Ndyaks 
of Madura, 161-163, 172-174). In conformity with , 
this view is the fact that Chikka-Deva’s inscriptions ' 
dated in 1673 and 1676 A.D., have been found in the 
Coimbatore country. This indicates that he was 
extending his conquests to the South at the expense of 
the Nayak ruler of Madura. (Sewell, List of Antiquitiek 
I, 194; Bangachari, /wscripfiores of the Madras Presi-k 
dency I, 527 ; M.E.B. 1910, 209 of 1909). What led toi 
this extension it is not by any means clear. It has been 
suggested by Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar that about the time 
.that Chikka-Deya-Eaja ascended the throne, the Chiefs 
of Madura and Tanjore combined with the Sultan of ,, 
Bijapur and a few of f he local chiefs and put up a fight " 
against him on behalf of Sri-Eanga Baya III, the Vijaya- ; 
nagar Emperor. A battle was fought at Erode, but the J 
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combined allies were defeated and SrI-Eanga-Eaya III 
sought refuge with the chief of Ikkeri. This chief, after 
an unsuccessful attempt at forming an alliance with 
Chikka-Deva-Eaja, took up the cause of Sri-Eanga-Eaya 
III and invaded Mysore. He was defeated at Hassan 
and Sakkarepatna, which Chikka-Deva annexed to his 
own dominions. The defeats which he, Chikka-Deva, 
inflicted on his enemies at Erode, Hassan and Sakkare- 
patna are referred to in some of his inscriptions already 
quoted. (H.O. Ill Seringapatam 151; Ohamarajnagar 
92 and Seringapatam 14). As we have seen, Seringapatam 
151 refers to the defeat of the Pandya King Chokka and 
the capture of Tripura {i.e. Trichinopoly) and Anantapuri 
and to his fighting the Keladi chief and the Muhamma- 
dans and his conquest of Saklespur and Arkalgud. 
Sermgapatam li: which is dated in 1780 A.D., five years 
later than Seringapatam 115, gives fuller particulars of 
the victories over Ohokkanatha of Madura and the Keladi 
chief. It says that Chikka-Deva “ defeated the army of 
the Lord of Madura in the Erodu (Erode) country, slew 
Damaralaiyyapendra, and put to flight Anantoji. He 
captured the elephant named Kulasekkara, and closely 
besieging them, took by assault Chamballi-pura (Samhaili 
in the Bhavani Taluk), Omaluru (Omalur in the Salem 
District) and Dharapuram (in the Coimbatore District). 
Conquering the army of the Keladi Kings, he captured 
the elephant called Gangadhara and took the impregnable 
fortresses of Hasana (Hassan) and Sakkarepatna.” 
These two wars of Chikka-Deva enabled him not only to 
consolidate his position but also to ward off all blows 
both from the north and the south. 

Seringapatam 14 (dated in 1686 A.D.) also states 
that Chikka-Deva defeated the Mahrattas from Pancha- 
vati (Nasik) and killed (in battle) Dadaji, their leader 
and cut off the limbs and noses of Jaitaji and Jasavanta. 
(See Appendix at the end of this Volume). He also 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 154*" 
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reduced to abject terror Sambha {i,e, Sambhaji, son 
of Sivaji), Ikkeri . Basava (Basavappa Nayak, adopted 
son of Channammaji, widow and successor of Bomase- 
kliara-Nayak) and Ekoji (ie., Venkoji, brother of Sivaji, 
who had seized Tanjore) . A later inscription — 
Seringapatam 64 dated in 1722— states that Chikka-Deva 
conquered the Lord of Madura (i,e. the Nay<^^ 
Chokkanatha) and withstood Sivaji at the time when the 
rulers of the countries around Agra, Delhi and Bhagya- 
nagara (Haidarabad) were falling down before him and 
presenting tribute. He thus acquired the title of 
Apratima^vlra (or unrivalled hero) which is one of the 
distinctive epithets of the Mysore Maharajas, The same 
record sums up his achievements by adding that he 
defeated attacks from every point of the compass made by 
TuruJcas (Muhammadans), Morasas (Telugu Vokkaligas) 
of the Kolar and surrounding country to the north- 
east, Areyas (Mahrattas), Tigulas (Tamils), Kodagas 
(Coorgs) and Malegas (hill tribes in the West), besides 
Kutupu-shah (of Golkonda) and Adil Shah (of Bijapur), 
What led to such an unpi'ecedented combination against 
him as is mentioned in certain of his records is not quite 
clear. It is possible that he was a competitor for the 
vacant throne of the Vijayanagar King (Sri-Ranga-Baya 
III). Sivaji appears to have been fired with that 
ambition (see Sathyanatha Iyer, Ndyaks of Madura, 
176*7, /. n. 71) and the claim put forward for Chikka- 
Deva that he refused to yield to him while all other 
rulers (around Agra, Delhi and Haidarabad) had done 
so, shows that he hotly disputed Sivaji’s attempt at 
cherishing any such idea. As a matter of fact, the desc- 
ription of Chikka-Deva (in Chamarajnagar 92 dated in 
1675 A.D.) as seated on the throne of theKarnata domi- 
nion like the great Indra and his subsequent despatch of 
an embassy to the Mughal emperor in 1700 A.D. and his 
obtaining from him a new signet bearing the title of 
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Jaga-Dem-Bmja, the sovereign of the world, and permis- 
sion to sit on his ivory throne indicate the success— partial, 
it may be— that attended his efforts in the same direction. 
Entirely in accordance with this political ambition of 
Chikka-Deva is the ascription to him of the titles of the 
Vijayanagar king in Tirumalarya’s Chikkadevamjavijaya 
and Apratima-vwa- C h drita : — Srlmdn Mahdrdjddlii- 
rdja-Bdjaparamesvara Praudha-Pratdpa-Apratima* 
viranarapati Sn-Ghikkadevardja-MaJidrdja of which 
the first part is one connected with the Vijayanagar 
kings from the time of Deva-Raya I, Such an ascription 
would be meaningless except on the basis that the 
sovereign to whom they are given was held to be the 
successor of the last representative of the Vijay anagar 
dynasty to which they belonged. That this ascription is 
not peculiar to Tirumalarya is clear from the fact that it 
occurs in a slightly varied form in the works of Chikupa- 
dhyaya, another poet of Chikka-Deva's reign. His 
wording is as follows : — Bdjddhirdja-Bdjaparamesvara- 
pratinia-Praudlia-Praidpa, etc., etc. (See Chikkupa- 
dhyaya’s JfamaZac/m/a makdtmya). The same termi- 
nology is adopted by Mallikarjuna in his Srl-Banga- 
mahdtmya. 

Chikka-Deva-Eaja encouraged learning and literary 
pursuits. (See Tirumalarya’s Apratima-inra-oharita) .. 
There flourished at his Court the following among other 
poets and poetesses : — Tirumalarya (also known as Tiru- 
malaiyangar) ; Singarya, his brother ; Ghikkupadhyaya ; 
Timmakavi ; Mallikarjuna ; Venugopala-Varaprasada ^ 
Mallarasa ; Sriingaramma and Honnamma. The works 
of these writers have added lustre to Kannada literature as 
a whole. Of these Tirumalarya stands pre-eminently 
high, his brother Sringarya coming next after him. 
Tirumalarya was, as we have seen, Ghikka-Deva's 
minister as well. It is said that Tirumalarya's father, 
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Alaga-Singarya was the Pauranika of :Chikka-Deva’s 
father Dodda-Deva-Raja and that Tirumalarya and 
Chikka-Deva studied together and in after life became 
Chikka-Deva’s minister. Born in 1645, he is said to 
have died in 1706, surviving his sovereign but two years. 
He was a pious SrI-Vaishnava and was wholly devoted 
to his master. All his known works bear his sovereign’s 
name or title: — Apraiima-vlra-charita, an original work 
on Kannada prosody based on Sanskrit models, wherein 
every descriptive example is a stanza in praise of 
Ckilcka-Devo.; Chikka-Deva-Raja-Vijaya, a charnpu work 
devoted to the history of the kings of Mysore, of great 
value to the historical student; Chikka-Deva-Baja- 
Vamsmali, a prose work of great literary merit, also 
devoted to the history of Mysore kings; and Chikka-Deoa- 
Raja-Sataka, a centum in praise of Chikka-Deva-Eaja, 
even a single copy of which has not yet been discovered. 
Ohikkupadhyaya, whose real name was Lakshmipathi, is 
perhaps the most voluminous writer known in Kannada. 
A SrI-Vaishnava by faith, belonging to Terakanambi, 
several of his known works, which number some twenty - 
eight, deal with topics connected with that religion. In 
some of these, he gives considerable space to Chikka- 
Deva’s pedigree and conquests. Among the latter, he 
mentions how, in the east, Ohikka-Deva inflicted a defeat 
on Chokkalinga (i.e.,Ohokkanatha) and how he captured 
his several horses and added to his territories Paramati, 
Malali, Muttamjatti, Sendamangala, Ariyalur, Toreyur, 
Anantagiri, Kunturu, Anduru and other places. He also 
refers to the campaign against the Ikkeri chief and to 
his conquest of Arkalgud, Angadi, Nuggihalli, Saklesapura 
and Belur. In the north, he is said to have taken Hon- 
nali, Kandikere, Bhutipura, Handanakere, Jadakanagiri, 
Tumkur, Maddagiri-durga, Channaraya-durga, Midigesi, 
Holavanahalli. In the south, he is said to have conquered 
the Todavanad, or Toda country, which may be taken to 
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be the Nllgiris. He states that he wrote several of his 
works at the special request of Chikka-Deva-Kaja. One 
of these is named ChiJcka-Deva-Rdja-Snngara-padagalu. 
Another protege of Chikka-Deva-Eaja was Timmakavi, 
the author among other works, of Yddavagiri Mahdtmya. 
In this work, the campaigns of Chikka-Deva are referred 
to at some length. The fights against Chokkalinga-Nayaka 
of Madura; Eamachandra Nayaka of Sendamangaia, 
^ Venkatanayaka of Velapuri (Belur) ; and Narasanayaka 
of Jadakanadurga are also mentioned. Chikkupadhyaya 
not only himself composed many works but also induced a 
number of his contemporaries to write. Among the latter 
are especially Mallarasa and Mallikarjuna. Timmakavi 
was probably the author of OMhha-'Deva-Bdja-VmnsavaU, 
which Mr. Narasimhachar sets down to a poet of the 
name of Venugopalavaraprasada, which evidently, as he 
himself suspects, is merely descriptive of the source from 
which the poet obtained his poetic inspiration. In this 
work, we have a brief outline of the pedigree of the Mysore 
kings who were the forbears of Chikka-Deva-Eaja. (E. 
Narasimhachar, Karnataka-Kavi-Gharite, II. 506-7). 
Chidananda Kavi, the author ot Munivamsa-bhyudaya, 
was another poet who lived and wrote in Chikka-Deva’s 
reign. He gives the king’s pedigree at some length and 
addresses him in his work. In his account of Mysore 
Kings, he gives some interesting details which are con- 
firmed by what is contained in the inscriptions of the 
period. According to him, Chikka-Deva-Kaja bore the title 
of Sringdra Karndtaka Ghakri {i.e., Emperor of the 
beautiful Karnataka country), Singarya, brother of 
Tirumalarya, wrote Mitravindd-Govinda, the only drama 
known to Kannada literature. It is in four acts and is 
based on Sri Harsha Deva’s BatndvaM, though it departs 
from the original in certain respects. Singarya appears 
to have been a poet at Ohikka-Deva’s court. Among the 
poetesses of the reign are Honnamma and Srungaramma. 
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Of these, the former was apparently in the service of 
queen DevajSmmanni of Yelandur. She was held in 
high esteem for her poetic talents by Singarya, under 
whose inspiration she wrote a poem Hadi-hadeya- 

Dharma. This treats of the duties of a virtuous wife, with 
examples taken from epic sources. Unlike this poetess, 
Srungaramma, the other poetess, was a Brahman, though 
both were ardent Srl-Vaishnavas. Srungaramma calls 
herself “ the little daughter ” of Chikka-Deva-Raja, 
which shows that she had bad his patronage. She wrote 
a poem Padmini Kalydna, which is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the marriage of Srinivasa, the deity at Tirupati, 
with Padmini. But, perhaps, the greatest poet of 
Chikka-Deva’s reign was Lakshmlsa, the author Jasmin j- 
BJidrata. He belonged to Devanur, in Kadur District, just 
beyond the territorial limits of Chikka-Deva’s kingdom. 
Despite this fact, it has been admitted that he belonged 
to the Karnataka country and that his work has been 
accorded the highest place in Kannada literature, ancient 
or modern. Its popularity is unique among all classes of 
Kannada readers and its fame has spread far and wide 
throughout the Kannada speaking land. As has been 
remarked, there is hardly a Kannada knowing man who 
has not read it or heard it read. Not only did Chikka- 
Deva-Raja prove himself a great patron of literary 
talent, but was also himself an author of merit in Sanskrit 
and Kannada. Among his works are : — Chikka-Deva- 
Raja- Binnappa', GUa-Oopdla', Bhdgavata; Seshadharma; 
and Bhdrata. Of these, the first mentioned is a prose work 
conceived -in the classical (Hala- Kannada) style. As its 
name indicates, it consists of thirty ‘petitions’ addressed 
by the royal author to God Narayanaswami of the 
Melkote temple whom he styles his ‘ family deity ’ {Kula- 
Daiva). Chikka-Deva was an ardent Srl-Vaisbnava and 
in these thirty appeals he sets out the essence of that, 
religious faith. Parts of this work are of a self-revelatory 
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character and as such are of great interest. The eternal 
problems of life and death are discussed in it in a moving 
manner. (See for example the Ninth Binnappa). It 
is an intensely human document, with an appeal 
which will never fail. In its preliminary portion, the 
royal poet gives an interesting account of his conquests, 
which, in the main, is in accord with what the inscrip- 
tional records, above quoted, furnish us with. The work 
entitled Bhdgavata is also known as Ghikha-Deva-Bdjd- 
SaMi-Vildsa. It is a Kannada prose commentary on the 
well-known Sanskrit work. Similarly, the Bhdrata is a 
Kannada prose commentary on the great epic, though it 
only treats of that work from the Sdntiparva onwards. 
Seshadharma m Qjlso a Kannada prose commentary on 
the Sanskrit work of the same name. The GUa-Gopdla 
is modelled on Jaya-Deva’s famous work GUa-Govinda 
and is replete with devotional hymns. The author claims 
to suggest an easy way to win salvation. He says that 
through songs he points the way to salvation much like 
the physician who gives medicine in milk to the sickman 
who dislikes milk. In this work we have a more elaborate 
description of Ghikka-Devas conquests. As a great many 
of the verses appearing in this part of the work also 
figure in two of Tirumalarya’s works {Apratima-vlra-- 
Gharita and Chikka-Dem-Bdya-Charita) , it has created 
the doubt that this might have been written by Tiruma- 
larya and published in the name of his sovereign. 
There is, however, this to be said against this view, that 
royal authors have sometimes borrowed verses from the 
works of contemporary poets to describe their own 
conquests. Krishna-Deva-Raya of the III Vijayanagar 
dynasty in writing his Amuktamdlyada has, for example, 
borrowed freely from the introductory part of Allasani 
Peddana’s work. Though the same doubt as to the author- 
ship of the Amuktamdlyada has been expressed, the 
balance of opinion has been in favour of the view that 
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the work is that of Ktishnd-Devd-Itdyct and not 
Peddanarya. There is also the farther fact that the 
GUa-Gopdla contains matter which is far too personal to 
the king to have been written by another hand, unless 
v/e can concede that the minister was too well acquainted 
with his sovereign's inner religious feelings to pour himself 
forth as he would himself have done. Sachchhudrdchdra- 
nirnaya is another work of Chikka-Deva which has come 
down to us. (M*AM, 1908-1909, Para 101; also R. 
l^^BiVBBimhQ^ohd,Ty Karndtaha-Eavi-Chdrite II. 455 et seq) . 

As might be inferred, Ghikka-Deva-Eaja was an ardent 
Sri-Vaishnava. His works breathe the spirit of a true 
devotee, who put his faith in the feet of Sri-Narayana- 
svami of Melkote. He gave prominence to the Vajra- 
makuta (or Vaira-mudi) festival at this place and 
inaugurated the Gajendra festival there. 1912, 

Para 127). Though he was a Vaishnava, he followed 
the Virasaiva (sometimes called Jangama) tenets as 
well, as his forefathers did and as his successors have 
always done. He was a tolerant prince though a pious 
Vaishnava ; he built a pond at Sravana-Belgola, apparently 
for the use of Jain pilgrims frequenting the place. 
According to an inscription in the mantapa of the pond, it 
appears to have been built by him in 1680 A.D. Chida- 
nanda says in his Munivamsabhyuddya that Chikka- 
Deva-Eaja induced bis brother Deva-Raja, to grant a 
village to the Belgola temple. 

Among Chikka-Deva's grants are the following ; — 

(l) The Ohamarajnagar grant, dated in 1675 A.D., 
composed by Tirumalarya, recording a gift of two villages in 
the Terakanambi country, in favour of Krishna-Yajva, who 
performed on the king's behalf the smddha ceremony at Gaya 
(on or the villages were granted on the anniversary of) the 
death of the king's father, they being renamed Chikka-Deva- 
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Eayapnra ■ and ' Krishnapura (S.O. TV ^Chammmimgar 92 ; 

MA.E. 1908-1909, para 100). 

(2) Tiie Melkote Eamanujacharya shrine grant, dated, in 
1678-9 A.D., in favour of Alahasingar Iyengar for reciting 
the Mahabhdrata, {E.C, 111 Seringapatmii 94:), 

(3) The Seringapatam copper-plate grant, dated in 1686 
A.I>. {B.C- III Seringapatam 14) in favour of the Eddanfla- 
rama temple he built at Seringapatam. 

(4) The Devanagara copper-plates, dated in 1674 A.D,, 
recording the grant of two agrahdras, both situated in Deva- 
nagara, ; named after his father and bestowed in his name to 
learned men of the three sects of Brahmans — Smarta, Sri- 
Vaishnava and Madhva (MAM, 1912, Para 127.) The 
grant was composed by Eamayanam Tirumalarya. 

(5) The TJllambalii copper-plate grant, dated in 1673, re- 

cording a grant in favour of Eudramunidevaradhya of Eevana- 
radhya matha at Hullamballi. 1920, Para 96). 

(6j TheGarani copper-plate grant, dated in 1680, of which 
only a copy is forthcoming, recording the grant of Garani, 
renamed Chikkadevarayapura, as an {MAM* 1918 

Para 130.) 

Seringapatam became a flourishing City during Chikka- His capital, 
Deva-Raja’s reign. There is a high flown description paJaXin the 
of it in an inscription dated in 1685 A.D. {E.G, III i7th century. 
Malvalli 61). “With plum, jack, cocoa-nut, plantain, 
lime, orange, fig and other fruit trees, with bouse as 
high as hills, was the city filled; and with cows and 
Brahmans, with trees and plants, with temples, with fine 
elephants like Airavata, with horses neighing like the 
thunder of the clouds, with splendid chariots and foot- 
soldiers.’' Such was the beautiful city Sriraoga, 
having splendid gateways, an ornament to the lady-earth, 
surrounded by the Cauvery, filled with priests, poets, 
wise men and ministers.” Another towm of some import- 
ance was Malvalli, which had, we are told, a “fort with 
a deep moat.” It was, it is recorded, filled with men 
learned in the Vedanta, Sruti, Smriti and Dharma-Sastra, 
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Apparently it was a great intellectnal centre, if not 
actually a seat of learning. At this place, Chikka- 
Deva made in 1685 A.D. a magnificent pond for the use 
of the people. The political centre of gravity so far as 
Mysore was concerned had distinctly shifted from the 
West — from Banavasi, Dorasamudra, Araga, etc, to 
Seringapatam, which during the next hundred years 
became the object of attraction to every aspiring power 
in India. 

Chikka-Deva-Raja left an younger brother of the 
name of Kanthirava and a son by his queen Devamamba 
named Kanthlrava Narasa-Raja II. The latter succeed- 
ed him. (See below). The former is mentioned in 
inscriptions, (B.C. Ill Seringapatam 64 etc). He does 
not appear to have ruled. Two of his grants are, how- 
ever, known. One of these is dated in 1672 A.D. (E.O, 
III Malvalli 69) which has been wrongly assigned by 
Mr. Rice to king Kanthirava-Narasa II, and the other is 
dated in 1676 A.D. {E.C.lIl T,’Narsipur 96). Person- 
ally Ghikka-Deva-Raja is portrayed to us, both in 
inscriptions and in literary poems, as an intensely 
human personage. Seringapafavi 14 calls him “ the 
generous Chikka-Devendra ’’ who gave ‘‘ pleasure like 
Dpendra.’* He was apparently profuse in his gifts. 
(His many gifts to Brahmans seem to confirm this 
statement). His giving away the “sixteen great gifts 
is referred to in the same inscription with evident 
approbation. He appears to have led his armies in 
person and to have won great fame botu as a leader and 
as a soldier. His enemies are said to have sunk down in 
terror and rolled on the ground at sight of him, “as if 
he were himself the terrible Narasimha/' This, of 
course, is hyperbolic language, but there is no doubt 
that he left on his contemporaries the impress of a born 
general His gallantry towards Akkareddy, whom he 
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caaght alive on the field of battle at Erode and let off with 
mercy,' is specially praised in one poem in liis honour. 
He is described as' fond of his capital city and as taking 
a delight in. rambling through it. As regards his 
■enconragement of the learned, the large array ol poets 
and authors who flourished in his reign is proof positive 
of a highly developed literary taste in him, A poet in 
eulogizing his patronage of learned men states that he 
treated them like the lover of a parrot, who not only found 
a cage for it, but also the milk and fruits to feed and 
protect it from starvation. He is said to have given away 
houses and riches to learned men and to have protected 
them by encouraging learning among them. If the poet 
who supplies us all this information may be believed — his 
references to historical incidents have been fully confirmed 
by inscriptions and known facts of history — then, we 
should have to allow that Chikka-Deva-Kaja was a 
brilliant conversationalist as well. To talk with him 
once, was, in this poet’s opinion, to wish for more talks 
with him; and to him who had not conversed with him 
even once, the desire was to find an opportunity to do 
so. If the nectar is only known by the name,” he asks, 
is it possible not to yearn for a drop of it ? When you 
have had a taste of it, is it possible not to hunger for it 
the more ? ” Such was apparently Chikka- Deva’s power 
of attraction, at least to the wise and the learned in his 
dominions. (See V, Prabhakara Sastri, Chikka-Deva- 
Bdya in Chdtupadyafnanimanjari, 46-54). 

A wholly distorted picture of Ohikka-Deva is given by 
Wilks on the basis of the Mss. records at his disposal. The 
inscriptional records give an account of him, which is 
fully borne out by the literary works of his own times. 
A just portrayal of his greatness as a conqueror, ruler, 
and humble seeker after the truth is not now 
impossible with the materials before us. Without doubt 
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he was the first rtiler of Mysore to look beyond the iro- 
mediate pre-occnpations of the hour. His wide conquests 
and high political ambitions show this unmistakably. 
His internal administration was rendered efficient and 
remodelled by him to suit the growing needs of his 
kingdom. He was not an innovator of the kind Tipu 
was; he was severely practical, sensible and far seeing in 
his reforms. His financial changes have been adversely 
commented upon by Wilks but it would be wholly 
uncritical to say that he invented petty imposts of a 
vexatious character to get more than the usual ‘‘one- 
sixth ” prescribed by Manu. As we know, imposts of 
this nature had long been in force in the country, since 
the ancient days (Ganga, Chola and Vijayanagar times 
cf, tax on Jangamas and tax on Jiyars in the time of 
Vijayanagar King Narasimha, see E.G. IV Gundlupet 
67, dated in 1505) and all that Chikka-Deva appears to 
have done is to enforce their payment with regularity 
and precision. His exemption of the soldiery from such 
taxation was one not only based on grounds of policy 
but also in keeping with established custom. The story 
of the “sanguinary and treacherous"' disposal of his 
Jangama opponents seems to rest on the statement of 
authorities which have not so far been, in the least, con- 
firmed either by inscriptional or literary evidence. The 
whole personal history of Ghikka-Deva-Raja seems to be 
against his participation in this crime, if it was at all 
perpetrated. He was a devout Saivite ; according to one 
well-known contemporary poem, which describes his 
conquests and his character, (see V. Prabhakara Sistri, 
Z.C., 47) he was ever engaged in the worship of the 
JmigBimebS {Jangamar chanamu , , . > . , . . . . nejana 
Seyu) and always busied himself in the discussion of the 
excellent Sivacham doctrine. {Sajjana suddhamagu 
Swdchdra darmna mum Sarasu derugu.) The “ system 
of terror "" referred to by Wilks may have been part of 
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the working policy of the minister, the Yelandar Pandit, 
to which he fell a victim. The baseless character of the 
rumour that the king was about to give up the Jangama 
faith and revive the Jain religion indicates to some 
extent the untrustworthy nature of the accusations pre- 
ferred against the unhappy minister and his sovereign. 
Whatever may be said against the minister — his religion 
was evidently anathema to some— there is nothing in the 
shape of credible evidence against the king himself in 
this nefarious affair. It is remarkable that there is to-day 
no trace of a tradition even of the existence at Yelandur 
of this minister of Chikka-Deva-Eaja. It certainly stands 
to the credit of Chikka-Deva-Eaja that at a time when 
South India was breaking-up he had the presence of mind 
not only to strengthen his position in his own kingdom 
but also to look round and see what he could to expand 
its limits. Haidar, who had been brought up in the 
traditions of Nanjaraja, the Dalavayi, failed to keep his 
ambition under control. If he had followed the policy 
of Chikka-Deva and had stuck to the practical issue 
before him, he would have gained rather than lost in 
realizing his dream of a Greater Mysore. Chikka-Deva 
was also unfortunate in his successors, who, weak and 
incapable, prepared the way first for the Dalavayi brothers 
and then for Haidar and his even more ambitious son Tipu. 

Chikka-Deva-Eaja died in 1704, at the advanced Death cf _ 
age of 76, after a youth spent in exile, followed by an 
eventful reign of more than thirty-one years; during 
which, amid the convulsions and revolutions which 
prevailed throughout the Deccan and the Karnatic, a 
secure and prosperous State had been established, extend- 
ing from Palni and Anamalai in the south to Midagesi in 
the north, and from near Karnatic-ghur in the Bara- 
mahal in the east to the borders of Coorg and Balam 
in the west. 
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Eanthlrava-Narasa-Bija, the son of Chikka-Deva-Eaja, 
was bom deaf and dumb, and thence called Mnkarasu. 
But, through the influence of Tirumalaiyangar, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. During his reign, the Dalavayi 
Kan thirava attempted to reduce Ghikballapur, but lost his 
life in the enterprise. His son, Basava-Eaja, appears to 
have continued the siege and succeeded in levying tribute. 
An inscription of Kanthirava’s, dated in 1705 A.D., states 
that the temple of Venkatesvara in the Bangalore Port 
was built by Chikka-Deva-Eajai his father, and that he 
made a grant to it. {M,A.R. EE, IX Bangalore 118). 
There are hardly any other inscriptions of his time, 
though there are a few nirups (orders) dated between 
1707-171L 1910-11, Para 131). 

Dodda- Krishna -Eaj a, son of the dumb king, next came 
to the throne. At this time, a change was made in the 
Government of Sira, whereby the jurisdiction of Sadat- 
ulla Khan, who had hitherto governed the whole of 
Karnatic Bijapur, was confined to the Payanghat, and he 
was called Nawab of Arcot ; while a separate officer, 
Amin Khan,»styled Nawab of Sira, was appointed to the 
charge of the Balaghat, situated on the tableland of 
Mysore, Sadat-ulla Khan aware of the riches accumu- 
lated at Mysore resented the removal of that State from 
his control, and formed a combination with the Pathan 
Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Savanur, and the 
Mahratta chief of Gooty, to seize Upon it. Amin Khan 
resolved to be beforehand, and marched against the 
Mysore Army. But the allies came up with him, and 
they ultimately agreed to joint action, of which Sadat- 
ulla was to be the leader. The Mysore Eaja was glad to 
buy off this formidable confederacy, and Sadat-ulla 
received a crore of rupees. He accounted, however, for 
only 7*2 lakhs, which he divided in the proportion of 
12 lakhs to each of the allies, pocketing the rest. This 
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affair led to farther exactions. Two years after, the 
Mahrattas appeared before Seringapatam and levied a 
contribution. In order to replenish these drains upon 
the treasury, an attack was made upon Eempe Gauda, 
the chief of Magadi, who was taken prisoner ; and Savan- 
durga, with the accumulated plunder of two hundred 
years, fell to Mysore. 

Inscriptions of his reign dated from 1719-1727 A.D. 
have been found. {E.G. Ill T.-Narsipur 18, 59, 68; 
Seringapatam 79, 64, 100 and Mysore 10). The Melkote 
Kanchi-matha copper-plates record a grant of this king 
in favour of god Varadaraja at Conjeeveram. {E.G. ITT 
Seringapatam 100 dated in 1724). He established an 
agrahara at Kalale, called Apratima-Erishnaraja-Saniudra 
and granted it to Brahmans. The grant registering this 
gift is as voluminous as Seringapatam 64 and its date 
may be 1722 A.D., its composer being Eamayanam 
Tirumalarya, who was the author of Seringapatam 64 
and 100. {M.A.R. 1910-11, Para 132). 

Dodda-Krishna-Raja, however, proved himself a weak 
ruler and his ministers secured their own authority by 
affected humility. Under these circumstances, all power 
fell into the hands of the ministers, and they sought only 
to perpetuate their authority by placing pageant Rajas 
on the throne. 

Ohama-Raja, of the Hemanhalli family, was selected 
as a fit person to succeed the last Raja; while the three 
chief offices in the State, those of Dalavayi or head of the 
Army, Sarvadhihari or head of finance and revenue, and 
Pradhdna or Privy Councillor, were held by Deva-Eaja> 
who was Dalavayi, and Nanja-Raja, his cousin, who com- 
bined in himself the other two ofQces. Chama-Raja 
managed to effect a revolution and displace these two ; 
but they were imprudently left at large, while the new 
administration, by ill-advised measures of economy, 
M. or. VOL. II. 155 
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became so impopnlar that Peva-Raja and Nanja-Baja 
found means to recover their power. The Baja and his 
wife were seized and sent prisoners to Kabbaldurga, the 
deadly climate of which they did not long survive. 

Chamaraja VII died in 1734. A younger brother of his 
named Venkate-Arasu, was passed over as having too much 
talent to be subservient ; and a child of five years of a 
distant branch, (Eenchangod), was placed on the throne* 
He is known to history as Ghikka-Krishna-Baja. He ruled 
from 1734-1766. The administration continued as before, 
except that Venkatapati was appointed to the office of 
Pradbana, while Nanja-Baja, as Sarvadhikari, was the 
head of the Government. Nanja-Eaja founded in 1741 
the agrahara of Nanjaraja-Samudra at Kannambadi. 
{E.C. IV, Yedatore 58). Judging from this grant and 
from the gifts he made to the temples, he should have 
been a pious man, with a conscience. (See MA B. 
1912, para 114). He died after six years, refunding at 
the approach of death eight lakhs of rupees, which he 
estimated as the amount he had improperly acquired. 
He also left a warning against employing the person who 
was his actual successor, Nanja-Eaja, the younger brother 
of Deva-Baja, and surnamed Karachuri. {Kara, hand, 
Churi, dagger ; equivalent to the English expression “ a 
word and a blow,’') Nor was the warning a needless 
one. For, during the thirty-two years that Chikka- 
Erishna-Eaja ruled, momentous events occurred. It saw 
the fall of the Dalavais, the rise of Haidar and th^ 
coming into power of the English in India, whose first 
victory at Arcot was gained during the time that Chikka- 
Krishna-Eaja was sovereign at Mysore. Some idea of 
the position occupied, about 1760, by Haidar may be had 
from the fact that Chikka-Krishna-Baja granted to him 
in that year, a village, in return for cash paid, in order 
that Haidar might make a gift of it to the tomb of Satar 
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MasM Khadri at Tonnur, to provide for feeding the 
poor. (£7.0. IV Krishnarajpete 18—20). A grant of 
Chikka-Krishna-Eaja, dated in 1761, is the last so far 
known of him from inscriptions. (£7.0. Ill Nanjangud 15). 

The Nawabs of Arcot continued to eye with jealousy 
the rights of the Nawabs of Sira to receive tribute from 
the rich State of Mysore. The weakness of Tahir Khan, 
now in power at Sira, led Dost All Khan, the Governor 
at Arcot, to despatch a powerful and well-appointed 
army to exact from Seringapatam the largest contribu- 
tion that had ever been obtained from it. Deva-Raja, 
though no longer young, advanced to meet this invasion. 
The chiefs on both sides were reconnoitring at Kailancha 
on the Arkavati, a few miles east off Channapatna, when 
the two Musalman chiefs, not heeding, came too far. 
Deva-Eaja skilfully cut off their retreat, and falling upon 
them with his party, they were both slain after a brave 
resistance. Deva-Raja followed up the blow, and attacked 
the Musalman cariip with his whole army. They were 
completely surprised and overthrown, fleeing in confu- 
sion below the Ghats, while the victor returned in 
triumph to Seringapatam, 

In 1746, Nanja-Riija commanded an expedition into 
the Coimbatore country against the Palegar of Dhara- 
puram; Deva-Raja, the Dalavayi, taking charge of 
the revenue and finances. During the absence of the 
army, Nasir Jang, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, now Subadar 
of the Deccan, marched towards the capital by order 
of his father to levy a contribution. A deputation 
was sent forth to meet him, tendering allegiance ; 
and while the negotiations were going on, Nasir Jang, 
encamped at Tonnur, amused himself on the large tank, 
to which he gave the name of Mpti Talab, which it still 
retains. 
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Nanja-Eaja having returned successful from the south, 
his daughter was married to the nominal Eaja, as fhe 
first step to other ambitious projects. But in 1749 was 
undertaken the siege of Devanhalli, in which obscure 
service an unknown volunteer horseman joined, who was 
destined before long to gain the supreme power of the 
State and to play no mean part in the history of India, 
This was Haidar, who, in a private capacity, had accom- 
panied his elder brother Shabaz, the commander of a 
small body of horse and foot in the Mysore army. The 
siege of Devanhalli was prolonged for nine months, after 
which the palegar was allowed to retire to his relation 
at Chikballapur, Haidar’s coolness and courage during 
the hostilities attracted the notice of Nanja-Eaja, who 
gave him the command of fifty horse and 200 foot, with 
orders to recruit and augment his corps; and also 
appointed him to the charge of one of the gates of Devan- 
halli, then a frontier fortress of Mysore, 

Haidar was the great-grandson of Muhammad Bhelol, 
an emigrant from the Panjab, who had settled in a 
religious capacity at Aland, in Kulburga district. His 
sons Muhammad Ali and Muhammad Wali married at 
Kulburga, and then coming to Sira, obtained employment 
as customs peons. Before long, they removed to Eolar, 
where the elder died; upon which the other seized all 
the domestic property and turned his brother’s wife and 
son out of doors. A Nayak of peons at Kolar took them 
in, and when Fatte Muhammad, the son, was old enough , 
made him a peon. At the siege of Ganjikota, on the 
troops being repulsed in a general assault, the young man 
distinguished himself by seizing a standard and planting 
it once more on the breach, which rallied the assailants 
and thus carried the day. For this exploit, the Bubadar 
of Sira made him a Nayak, and he continued to rise. 
But on a change of Subadars, finding himself not in 
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fayonr,:he repa^ Arcot with fifty horse and. 1,400 - 

peons;: and, on failing to obtain service from the Nawab - 
on the conditions he demanded, entered the service of the 
Fanjdar, of Chittnr. The latter was soon, recalled to 
court, on which Patte Nayak returned to Mysore and 
was appointed FaujdM* of Kolar, with Budikote as a 
Jdgir, and the title ot Fatte Muhanmad Klidn. At 
Budikote were born Shabaz and his brother Haidar, the 
latter in 1722. They were the sons by a third wife. 
For, Fatte Muhammad, after three sons were bom to 
them, had lost his first wdfe.at Kolar, to which place she 
belonged, and on whose death he began the erection of 
the mausoleum there. His second wife was the daughter 
of a Nevayet who, in travelling from the Konkan to 
^rcot, had been robbed and murdered at Tarikere. The 
wife, with a son Ibrahim, and two daughters, escaping, 
had begged their way as far as Kolar, where Fatte 
N ay ak proposed to marry the elder and was accepted. 
She, however, died without issue, and he then took to 
himself her younger sister, who became the mother of 
Haidar. 

Fatte Muhammad and the eldest son by the first wife 
were killed in 1729, in a battle between his patron, Abdul 
Kasul Khan of Dodballapur, Subadar of Sira, and Tahir 
Khan, the Faujdar of Chittoor, under whom he had 
formerly served, who now sought to gain possession of 
Sira as Subadar. The bodies of the slain father and son 
were conveyed to Kolar, and buried in the mausoleum. 
Meanwhile, the family of Fatte Muhammad had been 
confined to Dodballapur as hostages for his fidelity, in 
accordance with the usual practice of those times. Abdul 
Kasul had also fallen in battle, and Abbas Khuli Khan, 
his son, being left in possession of the Dodballapur jdgir 
on resigning all claim to Sira, now proceeded to plunder 
the families thus placed in his power, Shabaz and 
Haidar, the former, about nine and the latter seven years 
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of age, were tortured for payment of a pretended balance 
due from their father. When suffered to depart, the mother 
with her children went to Bangalore, and found shelter 
with her brother, Ibrahim Sahib, who commanded some 
peons under the Killedar. Shabaz, when old enough, 
obtained a subordinate command, and rose to the posi- 
tion in which he appeared before Devanhalli. 

An order soon arrived from Nasir Jang, as Subadar 
of the Deccan, for the Mysore troops to attend him in 
an expedition against Arcot. A force, which included 
Haidar and his brother, was accordingly sent under 
Berki Venkata Eao, and joined the main army at 
Maddagiri. It is unnecessary to follow the fortunes of 
the several claimants to the Nawabship of the Karnatic, 
with the rival struggles of the English and the French 
in support of one or the other. Suffice it to say that when 
Nasir Jang was treacherously killed and his camp broken 
up, Haidar took advantage of the confusion and managed 
to secure two camel loads of gold coins, which were safely 
despatched to Devanhalli, as well as about 3D0 horses 
and 500 muskets, picked up at various times. The 
Mysore troops shortly after returned to their own 
country. 

In 1751, Muhammad AH, the English candidate at 
Trichinopoly, opposed to Chanda Sahib, the French 
candidate at Arcot, sent an ambassador named Seshagiri 
Pandit to Mysore for assistance. The Dalavayi Deva-Eaja 
was adverse to engaging in the enterprise; but his 
younger brother Nanja-Eaja was tempted by an ex- 
travagant promise of the cession of Trichinopoly and all 
its possessions down to Cape Comorin to lend the 
required assistance, and agreed to make provision for 
Muhammad AH in giving him Hardanhalli, at the head 
of the pass to Trichinopoly, as B>jdgir, 
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About the, time: of. Olive’s celebrated siege and sub- Mahammad 
sequent /.defence of.,Arcot, a Mysore arniy, consistiDg ^eaciierj 
of 5,000 horse ■ and ' 10,000 infantry marched, from Mysore’s 
Seringapatam under the command of Nanja-Raja. The : 
only regular troops in the force were a , smail ' body in 
the corps of Haidar Nayak, armed with the muskets 
before mentioned. The army had borne no part in 
warfare, when the desertion and murder of Chanda 
Sahib occurred. His head, however, was sent as a 
trophy to Seringapatam, and hung up over the Mysore 
gate. The war seemed now to be at an end, and Nanja- 
Raja claimed Trichinopoly. Muhammad All, unable any 
longer to conceal from the English the illegally formed 
agreement, declared that he had never intended to 
observe the compact. At the same time, he endeavoured 
to deceive Nanja-Raja with fresh promises that he w^oald 
deliver up the place in two months, and gave up to him 
the revenues of the island of Srirangam and the adjacent 
districts. Nanja-Raja occupied the island, intercepted 
the supplies from Trichinopoly, opened negotiations with 
the French, and tried to gain the fort by treachery. 

Though powerfully assisted by the French, all attempts on 
the place were frustrated by the skilful measures of Major 
Stringer Lawmence. Nanja-Raja then endeavoured to enter 
into a treaty with the English, but this came to nothing. 
Meanwhile news arrived of a serious danger threatening 
at home, and Nanja-Raja returned to Mysore in 1755 at 
the summons of his brother, having nearly exhausted the 
treasury in the expenses of this unprofitable war, added 
to a subsidy paid during most of the time to his Mahratta 
ally Morari Eao of Gooty and a loan of ten lakhs of 
pagodas to Muhammad All, which was never repaid. 


The danger which called for the return of the troops 
under Nanja-Raja was the approach of Salabat Jang, march oo 
Subadar of Deccan, with a powerful French force under 
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M. Bnssy, to demand arrears of tribute. Deva-Eaja had ^ 
no money to meet this demand and the enemy therefore 
invested Seringapatam. Matters were brought to a 
crisis before Nanja-Eaja, though hastening with forced 
marches, could arrive. Deva-Eaja was therefore driven 
to compromise for a payment of fifty-six lakhs of 
rupees. To raise this sum, the whole of the plate and 
jewels belonging to the Hindu temples in the town were 
put into requisition, together with the jewels and precious 
metals constituting the immediate property or personal 
ornaments of the Baja and his family: but the total sum 
which could thus be realised amounted to no more than 
one-third of what was stipulated. For the remainder,. 
Deva-Raja prevailed on the of the capital to give 

security, and to deliver as hostages their principal 
gumastds or confidential agents : but as he was never 
afterwards enabled to satisfy the sowcars, they left the 
giimastds to their fate, and of the two-thirds for which 
security was given not one rupee was ever realized. Of 
the unhappy hostages, some died in prison, others 
escaped, and after a period the remainder were released,*^ 

On hearing of this transaction, Nanja-Eaja halted, and 
discharged one-third of his army; not without great 
difficulty in paying their arrears. 

Haidar, who had continued to advance in favour during 
the operations before Trichinopoly, was now appointed 
Paujdar of Dindigul. He had enlisted a considerable 
body of Bedar peons and of Pindari horsemen, and with 
the aid of his adherents organized a perfect system of 
plunder, the profits of which were divided between Haidar 
and the plunderers. Wilks writes : — 

“ Moveable property of every description was their object; 
and they did not hesitate to acquire it by simple theft from 
friends, when that could be done without suspicion and with 
more convenience than from enemies* Nothing was unseason- 
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able or unaeceptable ; froD3 "convoys of grain, down to 'the 
clothes, turbans; and ear-rings of travellers ' or villagers, 
whether men, women, or children. Cattle and sheep were 
among the most profitable heads of plunder: muskets and 
horses were sometimes obtained in booty, sometixaes by pur- 
chase. The numbers under his command increased with his 
resources ; and before he left Trinchinopoly, besides the usual 
appendages of a chief of rank, in elephants, camels, tents and 
magnificent appointments, he was rated on the returns and 
received pay for one thousand five hundred horses, three 
thousand regular infantry, two thousand peons, and four 
guns, with their equipments/' 

Haidar proceeded with a considerable force to the 
south to take charge of his district, while Khande Eao, 
one of his adherents, was left at the capital to protect 
his interests. By a great variety of fictitious charges, 
Haidar managed to accumulate a large treasure, and 
with the aid of skilled artificers under French masters, 
began to organise a regular artillery, arsenal and 
laboratory. 

In 1756, the young Eaja, now twenty-seven years of 
age, becoming impatient of his position, hit upon the 
plan of confining the ministers and taking the power 
into his own hands. The secret was discovered, and 
Deva-Baja counselled mild measures. But Nanja-Eaja 
stormed the palace, forced the Kaja to take his seat on 
the throne, and then cutoff the noses and ears of his 
partisans before his face. This disgusting affair, and 
the contempt of his counsel, led T)eva-Eaja to retire from 
the capital. Accompanied by his family and a large 
body of adherents, he descended the Gajalhatti pass in 
February 1757, and fixed his residence at Satyamangala. 
To meet his expenses, he revoked the assignments made 
to Haidar, whom, therefore, Ehande Eao advised to come 
to Seringapatam at once. 
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Before Haidar arrived, however, the Mahrattas under 
Biiaji Rao appeared, demanding a contribotlon. Nanja- 
Eaja in vain represented his absolute inability. Seringa- 
patam was besieged, and the operations being directed 
by Europeans, was soon reduced to extremity. Nanja- 
Raja was forced to compromise for thirty-two lakhs of 
rupees, but as all the cash and jewels he could muster 
amounted to no more than five lakhs, a large tract of 
country was surrendered in pledge, and the Mahrattas 
departed, leaving agents for the collection of revenue, 
and six thousand horse, in the pledged districts. These 
were Nagamangala, Bellur, Kikkeri, Channarayapatna, 
Kadur, Binavar, Harnhalli, Honvalli, Turivekere, Eandi- 
kere, Chiknayakanhalli, Kadaba, Kallur, and Huliyur- 
durga. On Haidar’s arrival, he expressed his regret 
that his troops had not been ordered up from Dindigul, 
advised that the revenue should be withheld from the 
Mahrattas, and their troops expelled at the beginning 
of the rains, which would prevent an invasion for that 
season. This was accordingly done. Haidar then waited 
on Deva-Raja and it was arranged between them that the 
resumed revenues should be restored to Haidar, with 
Bowcdr security for three lakhs, in exchange for a military 
contribution of twelve lakhs to Haidar for assistance 
rendered to the Nair Raja of Palghat, which Hari Singh, 
a brave Rajput adherent of Deva-Raja and Haidar’s rival 
in the Mysore army, was deputed to collect. Haidar 
now returned to Dindigul and planned the conquest of 
Madura, which did not succeed ; and he shortly returned to 
Seringapatam, where his presence was urgently required. 



The troops, , whose pay had long fallen into arrears, 
had mutinied and sat in dharna at the gate of the 
minister, Nanja-Raja sold the provisions in store, but 
the proceeds fell far short of the demand. Haidar, 
hearing of the state of affairs, hastened to Satyamangala 
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and prevailed on the old chief Deva-Eaja, then very ill, to 
return to' the capital and nnite with his brother in res- 
toring order at this critical juncture. But Nanja-Baja^ 
was required first to make atonement to the Eaja for his 
former outrage. This done, he went forth with a great 
procession to meet Deva-Eaja and conduct him from 
Mysore to the capital. Here Deva-Eaja died, six days 
after his arrival, probably from dropsy, though suspicion 
naturally fell on Nanja-Eaja. Deva-Eaja was apparently 
an active general. As Commander -in-Chief of the 
Cbikka-Krishna-Eaja’s forces, he is credited in certain 
inscriptions (E,G. Ill Tirumakudlu-Narsipur 63, dated in 
in 1759 A.D., E. C. IV Yedatore 58, dated 1741) with 
the conquest of the Midagesi, Magadi, Sivandi (Sivama- 
dhya) and many other places difficult to overcome. He 
founded the Eamachandrapura agrahdra in the name of 
God Sri-Eama of whom he was a great devotee. A volu- 
minous grant on sixteen copper-plates, dated in 1769 
A.D., records the grant of this agrahdra, 

Nanja-Eaja disgusted with the task of liquidating the 
arrears due to the troops, now requested Haidar and 
Ehande Eao to undertake it. This they did after a strict 
scrutiny of the demands, which their consummate skill 
in such matters enabled them to rid of all excessive and 
false charges ; and the claims were finally settled by distri- 
bution of all the available State property, down to the 
Eaja's elephants and horses. At the same time, Haidar’s 
own troops were placed as. guards of the fort; and as 
soon as the mutineers, having been paid and discharged, 
had left the capital, the most wealthy chiefs in the army 
were seized and all their property confiscated as ring- 
leaders in the mutiny. 

Hari Singh, who had been sent to receive the tribute 
due from Malabar, found himself unable to realize any 
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of ifc, and on bearing of the death of his patron Deva- 
Raja, was marching back, when Haidar, to get rid of his 
rival, under pretence of sending back troops to Dindigal, 
despatched a force which fell npon Hari Singh at night 
while encamped at Avanashi, and massacred him as a 
mutineer with the greater part of his followers. Haidar 
presented three guns and fifteen horses to the Raja, and 
kept the rest of the plunder. At the same time, in lieu 
of the sowcdr security which Deva-Raja had given him, 
an assignment was granted on the revenues of Coimba- 
tore, and the fort and district of Bangalore were conferred 
on him as a personal 


Mabratte 
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The Mahrattas, whose troops had been expelled as 
before stated, now returned, early in 1759, in great force# 
under Gopal Hari ; and reoccupying all the pledged 
districts, suddenly appeared before Bangalore, which 
they invested, and at the same time sent a detachment 
which surprised Channapatna. Haidar was appointed 
to the chief command of the army to oppose this invasion. 
He stationed one detachment at Malvalli, under his 
maternal uncle Mir Ibrahim, and another at Maddur 
under Latif AH Beg. The latter, by feigning fear of 
attack, drew out the Mahrattas from Channapatna, and 
then surprised and took it by escalade. Haidar now 
concentrated his forces near Ohannapatna, and Gopal 
Hari, raising the blockade of Bangalore, marched to 
meet him with a superior force. After three months of 
various warfare, Gopal Hari, finding himself straitened 
by the activity of his opponent, proposed a negotiation* 
It was arranged that the Mahrattas should relinquish all 
claims to the districts formerly pledged, and that Mysore 
should pay thirty-two lakhs pagodas in discharge of all 
demands, past and present. To raise the money, a 
namrdna or gift was levied from all the principal public 
servants and wealthy inhabitants, but Khande Eao could 
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obtain; only sixteen lakbs from this source. The Mahratta 
sowcdrs, ■bowe¥.er, made themselves responsible for the 
rest on the personal security of Haidar, on the under- 
standing , that he should have the management of the 
restored districts in order to realize the amount. 

The Mahrattas now withdrew to their own country, 
and Haidar returned in triumph to Seringapatam, where 
he was received by the Kaja in the most splendid durbar 
since the time of Chikka-Deva-Eaia. He was saluted 
with the title of Fatte Haidar Bahadur, and NanjarRaja 
on his approach rose up to receive him and embraced 
him. 

Before long, the pay of the troops again fell into 
arrears, and Haidar was again the medium of satisfying 
their demands. This he was commissioned to do by the 
Ea] a on condition that he renounced Nanja-Raja; and 
the fresh assignments made to enable him to meet the 
demand placed in his hands more than half the posses- 
sions of the kingdom. Khande Rao was made Pradkdna 
and on Nanja-Raja was settled a jdgir of three lakhs of 
pagodas, with a stipulation that he should maintain 1,000 
horse and 3,000 foot without personal service. Nanja- 
Eaja, who had been the virtual ruler of Mysore for nearly 
twenty years, yielded to necessity, and departed from 
the capital in June 1759, with all his family and adher- 
ents. He lingered, however, at Mysore, under pretence 
of visiting the temple at Nan]*angad, until it became 
necessary for Haidar to regularly besiege the place and 
force him to retire. His jagir was in consequence 
reduced to one lakh, and he was required to fix his 
residence at Konanur in the west. His daughter, 
married to the Eaja, died soon after, and he, the Eaja, 
espoused two wives at once, one of them being the 
famous Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni, who survived the 
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fall of Seringapatam in 1799 and signed the Subsidiary 
Treaty of Seringapatam in that year. Haidar now 
pressed for and obtained a further assignment of four 
districts for the expenses of this siege, though the grant 
was strenuously opposed by Khande Rao, on whom tbe 
incident left an impression of permanent disgust. 

A French emissary, styling himself the Bishop of 
Halicarnassus, shortly arrived with proposals to Haidar 
to join them in expelling the English from Arcot. The 
terms of a treaty for the purpose were concluded with 
Laily at Pondicherry on the 4th of June 1760. Haidar 
was to furnish 3,000 select horse and 5,000 sepoys, with 
artillery, to be paid to the French ; and on a favourable 
conclusion of the war, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinne- 
velly were to be ceded to Mysore. In order to clear the 
way from Seringapatam to Arcot, the district of Bara^ 
mahal, though in the possession of the Nawab of Cudda- 
pah, was taken possession of by Haidar, as well as 
Anekal, from the palegar of that place, while the French 
yielded up the fort of Tyagar as a point of communica- 
tion. The Mysorean troops, commanded by Makhdum 
All, on descending the ghdts^ gained an easy and unex- 
pected victory at Trivadi on the 17th of July. But the 
ambitious prospects which this opened up were swiftly 
blighted by the imminent jeopardy in which Haidar in a 
moment was placed. 

The royal party at Seringapatam found that an 
exchange of Haidar for Nan ja-Raja had left them in the 
same dependent condition as before, and a plan was 
formed by the old dowager and Khande Bao for getting 
rid of one whose recent encroachments tended to a com- 
plete usurpation of the government. A favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed now to offer. A large portion of Haidar’s 
troops were absent at Arcot ; the remainder were 
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encamped on the north of the river, which was too full 
to ford ; while Haidar himself with a small guard occu- 
pied an exposed position under the guns of the fort. 
Negotiations were opened with a Mahratta force under 
Visaji Pandit, which was ravaging the country between 
Ballapur and Devanhalli, and the services obtained of 
6,000 horse to reach Seringapatam by the 12th of 
August. On the morning of that day, the fort gates were 
not opened as usual, and Haidar was roused up by a 
tremendous cannonade upon his position at the Maha- 
navami Mantapa — the site of the present Darya Daulat. 
In amazement he sent for Khande Eao, and was informed 
that it was he who was directing the fire. He at once 
grasped the position and sheltering his family and 
followers as well as possible, promptly secured all the 
boats {harigolu) on the river. The Mahrattas, as usual, 
not having arrived, Khande Bao could not attack, and 
the day passed in negotiations. The result was that the 
landing-place on the northern bank was left unguarded, 
and Haidar escaped that night across the river with a 
few tried followers, bearing what money and jewels they 
could carry, but forced to leave behind his wife with his 
eldest son Tipu, nine years of age, and all his foot-guards. 
The family were removed to the fort and kindly treated 
by Khande Eao. 

^ Haidar fled north-east and arrived before daylight at 
Anekal, commanded by his brother-in-law Ismail All, 
having ridden seventy-five miles on one horse. Ismail 
All was at once despatched to see how matters stood at 
Bangalore. He had scarcely arrived there before Khande 
Eao’s orders to seize the Killedar were received. But it 
was too late. Kabir Beg, an old friend of Haidar’s, was 
faithful to him. The Hindu soldiers were excluded and 
the fort gates shut. Haidar, on receiving the news, at 
once set out and reached Bangalore the same evening. 
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Hig desperate Haidar’s position ■ was indeed, ■desperate. “ He was 

position. now left, as it were, to begin the world again on the 
resources of his own mind. The bulk of his treasures 
and his train of artillery and military stores all lost : the 
territorial revenue at the command of Khande Eao : and 
the only possessions on which he could rest any hope for 
the restoration of his affairs were — Bangalore at the 
northern, and Dindigul at the southern extremity of the 
territories of Mysore, with Anekal and the fortresses of 
Baramahal. The sole foundation of a new armj was the 
corps of Makhdum Ali; and its junction was nearly a 
desperate hope. He had, however, despatched from 
Anekal positive orders for them to commence their inarch 
without an hour’s delay, withdrawing altogether the 
garrison of Tyagar, and every man that could be spared 
from the posts of Baramahal” He obtained a loan of 
four lakhs on his personal security from the sawcdrs of 
Bangalore and was joined by a few adherents. Among 
others, a Muhammadan of rank, Fazal-ulla Khan, son 
of the late Nawab of Sira, offered him his services. 
All hope now rested on the corps of Makhdum Ali; 
against whom Khande Eao had sent the Mahrattas and 
the best of his troops, and reduced him to great 
extremities. 

Haidar^s A most unexpected turn in events saved Haidar from 

defeat by apparent destruction; Visaji Pandit was found ready to 

Xbande Bao. negotiate, and agreed to retreat on the cession of Bara- " 
mahal and a payment of three lakhs of rupees. The 
money was at once paid, and the Mahrattas marched off. 
Makhdum All, relieved from his critical blockade, pro- 
ceeded to Bangalore. The explanation of the haste of 
the Mahratta retreat which had excited Haidar’s suspicion, 
now appeared. News had secret!} been received of the 
crushing defeat of the Mahrattas by the Abdalis on the 
memorable field of Panipat, and all their forces were 
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ordered to coocentrate. Haidar, who had delayed gmng 
Ep Baramahal, 'therefore retained it.. He .detached 
MabhdiiEi Alf.to secnre the revenues o,f Coimbatore and 
Salem: arid proceeded in person, accompanied b,y, a 
French contingent, against Khande Eao, to .whoiii' place 
after place waS' yielding. He crossed the Caiiverjr 
.below Sosile, and the two armies met near Nanjangnd. 
Haidar’s force being inferior in point of numbers, . he 
endeavoured to avoid an action w’hile waiting for rein- 
forcements. But Khande Bao forced on .a- battle, .and 
coinpelling Haidar’s infantry to change i.fe front, charged 
it while performing that evolution. Haidar was severely 
defeated and retired to Hardanhalli. 

Nothing but a confidence in powers of simulation, alto- 
gether unrivalled could have suggested to Haidar the step 
which he next pursued. With a select body of two hundred 
horse, including about seventy French hussars under M. Huge!, 
he made a circuitious march by night ; and early on the next 
morning, unarmed, and alone, presented himself as a suppliant 
at the door of Naiiia-Eaja at Konanur, and being admitted, 
threw himself at his feet. With the semblance of real 
penitence and grief, he attributed all his misfortunes to tbs 
gross ingratitude with which he had requited the patronage of 
Nanja-Raja, entreated him to resume the direction of public 
affairs and take his old servant once more under his protection. 
Nanja-Raja was completely deceived : and with his remaining 
household troops, which during the present trouble ha had 
augmented to two thousand horse and about an equal number 
of indifferent infantry, he gave to the ruined fortunes of Haidar 
the advantages of his name and influence, announcing in letters 
despatched in every direction bis determination to exercise the 
office of Sarvadkikari, which he still nominally retained, with 
Haidar as his DixZamyj.” 

Khande Bao now manoeuvred to prevent the junction 
of Haidar with his army, and had arrived at Katte 
Malavadi. The destruction of Haidar and his new 
friends appeared to be inevitable, when his talent for 
M. or. VOL. ii. 156 
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deception again released bim from the danger. He 
fabricated letters, in the name and with the seal of Nanja- 
Eaja, to the principal officers of Ehande Eao’s army, to 
deliver him up in accordance with an imaginary previous 
compact. It was arranged that these letters should fall 
into the hands of Khande Eao, who, thinking himself 
betrayed, mounted his horse and fled in haste to Seringa- 
patam. His forces became in consequence disorganized, 
when Haidar fell upon and routed them capturing all the 
infantry, guns, stores and baggage. He next descended 
the Ghats, took all the forts that had declared for Ehande 
Eao, and by the month of May returned to the south of 
Seringapatam with a large force. Here for several days 
he pretended to be engaged in negotiating ; and every 
evening made a show of exercising his troops till after 
sunset. On the eighth day, instead of dismissing them 
as usual, he made a sudden dash across the river, and 
surprising Ehande Rao’s forces, completely routed them 
and encamped on the island. 

Haidar now sent a message to the trembling Eaja, 
demanding the surrender of Ehande Eao as being his 
servant, and the liquidation of arrears due which were 
designedly enhanced ; offering at the same time to relin- 
quish the service when the conditions were complied with. 
He, however, expounded his real views to the officers of 
State, and they working upon the fears of the helpless 
•Raja, prevailed upon him to resign the entire manage- 
ment of the country into the hands of the conqueror, 
reserving only districts yielding three lakhs of pagodas for 
himself and one lakh for Nanja-Raia. Ehande Rao was 
delivered up, Haidar having promised to spare his life and 
take care of him as a parrot, an expression used to denote 
kind treatment. It was, however, fulfilled to' the letter, by 
confining him in an iron cage and giving him rice and 
milk for his food, in which condition he ended his days. 
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: 111' the last edition of this work, following' Wilksj the citaracter oi 
historian of Mysore, it... was assumed that Khaii,de Ka'O, 
was originally a “servant” of Haidar and that his, position,. , 
“treachery” tow^ards Haidar' in espousing the cause of 
the .ruling Eaja was accordingly great,. Since the publi- 
cation of that edition, a study of the .records pimerved 
at ..Fort St. George, Madras, has thrown new light 
on the character of Khande Eao and his part in, the 
revolt he led against Haidar. Khande Eao was, from all 
accounts, already in the service of the Eaja when Haidar' 
entered it; he was, therefore, neither his “servant,” 
as ' he is-' reported' to have claimed . him, nor indeed 
could he be pronounced guilty of “ treachery ” for 
endeavouring to rid the Eaja, his master, of the new ^ ^ ^ 
usurper of his Sovereignty, when ha acted against Haidar, 

Wilks admits that Khande Eao was party to the removal 
of the “ more dangerous usurper ” as Haidar had proved 
himself to be, with the Dowager Rani. He agreed in the 
view put forth to him that “if this opportunity were 
lost, the Hindoo House of Mysore might be considered 
as extinct.” As preparatory to the step eventually 
taken by the dowager Rani and Khande Eao, who had 
been Pradhan by then for some time, an attempt was 
made to secure the help of the English at Madras against 
Haidar. Haidar and the Eani held different views in 
regard to their respective attitudes towards the English. 

Haidar had helped the French at Pondicherry, while 
the Eani was positively against such action, Khande 
Eao, acting on her behalf, made it known to the English 
that Haidar’s action was unauthorized and engaged a 
body of Mahratta troops to proceed in aid of the English. 

(Letter No. 1010 Military Country Correspondence VIII 
321-3, Letter received 3rd October 1760). In one of his 
letters to Madras, Khande Rao, writing in the name of 
the Eaja, expressed his feelings of friendship towards the 
English and informed the Governor that the assistance 
M. or. VOL. n. 156^ 
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giveE by tha ' Mysoreans \ to the French w against 
the Ea]a's orders, that Haidar Naik was a rebel,' that a 
severe defeat had ' been inflicted ' on him, that he was 
besieging him at Bangalore, and' that it was his intention 
to send a troop of Mahrattas and a large body of the 
Eaja’s army to their help at Pondicherry. He also 
requested the English not only to expel Haidar’s troops 
in those parts but also to order the cessation of all 
plundering of the Eaja’s subjects there. This letter was 
considered in Council and orders were issued to the 
troops of the Nawab of Arcot to cease committing hosti- 
lities against the Mysore districts. {Military Goyrespon- 
dence ATJJ, 906-11). Beplying to the letter of the Baja, 
Lord Pigot, the then Governor of Madras, requested the 
Eaja to send a VaMl (envoy) to Madras with full powers 
to settle affairs on his behalf. He at the same time 
ordered Major Preston to prevent the French party at 
Tiagadrug from proceeding to the assistance of Haidar, 
{Military Correspondence VIII , 324-5). In a further 
letter which was received at Madras on 7th October 
1760, Ehande Eao, who is described as Prime Minister, 
sent particulars to the Governor at Fort St. George of 
Haidar’s rebellion and of the Baja’s calling in of the 
Mahrattas a.nd of Haidar’s defeat and flight and suggest- 
ing the advisability and advantageousness of an alliance 
between the King of Mysore and the English. (Letter 
No. 1032 Military Country FIJI 328-30). 

The Governor expressed his entire concurrence in the 
proposed accommodation of affairs with Mysore. {Military 
Correspondence XIII 968). The proposal, indeed, was 
considered so beneficial that a despatch was sent to the 
Court of Directors on the subject, in 'which it v^^as stated 
that the proposed alliance was a cause of relief from 
further apprehensions. to Court II, 159-65). 

In another letter Khande Eao wrote to Governor Pigot 
expressing his desire to join the English to do things of 
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great coaseqiience., (Military- Country 'Correspondence IK 
12-13 letter Nol 1340., received 15th, January 1761). 
The despatch of the , VakU appointed by Kharide Eao, one 
Srlmvisachary by name, was announced by the Baja in 
a letter received at Madras in February 1761. Shortly 
afterwards, Krishnayya, the Eaja’s Bliakshi, intimated 
Haidar’s escape and of his harassing the country as fat 
as Namakal and asking for the despatch of the Nawab’s 
troops as promised, against him. (Military Coimtry 
Cornspondeme IX, 53-6, Letter No. 1726, received 30th 
April 1761). On. 15th July, the Council at Madras 
resolved on refusing any aid ■ to ' the ■ Baja. {Military 
Country Correspondence XI 446-66). On the 29th July, 
the Council considered a further proposal from the 
Mysore Baja sent through Mahomed Usuff, their agent 
at Madura, requesting the despatch of military aid for 
putting down Haidar Naik who was then besieging 
Seringapatam. The aid never reached the Raja and on 
31st August 1761 the English at Madras heard that 
Haidar had succeeded, that Khande Eao was a close 
prisoner in his hands and that he (Haidar) was intending 
to join Salabat Jung, {Military Country Gorrespondetice 
IX, 124 and Military Country Correspondence XI, 530-47). 
Not long after, the Nawab of Arcot began to represent of 
Haidar’s intentions on Arcot and urged an immediate 
opening of hostilities against Mm. {Military Country 
Correspondence XVI 2-6), The proposal was, however, 
rejected {Military Country Correspondence 21-25) with 
the consequence that the fears of the Nawab of Arcot 
were not long after found to be well-grounded. Khande 
Eao was true to the Baja, whose loyal subject he justly 
claimed to be. If he was found to be true to him, he 
could not be expected to be a' .‘Ireber’ with Haidar 
against him. That he was a keen soldier and that he out- 
mancBUvred Haidar is not disputed, ■ He was, however, 
no match to Haidar in the art of dissimulation, in which 
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Haidar: was a past master. ^ He fell a prey . to:, it.,... His 
end was sad bal ha will be remembered as among ' the. 
,;„first to lay down his life to save the conntry from, the 
: usurper’s hands. 

Haidar’s .osnrpation was by this time complete ; but 
he entered on . the doYernment of the country in June 
1761, with a studied 'show of reluctance, and in the .'form: 
of', a mock submission to the wishes of the Baja. After 
two months', having, placed Serin gapatam under the com- 
m.and of his brother-in-law Makhdum Ali, he ' proceeded ' 
to Bangalore. Basalat Jang, a brother of the Subadir 
of the Deccan, and therefore one of the claimants to 
that dignity, was at this time in possession of Adoni and 
meditated establishing his own pretensions. The south 
was the direction in which he could with least opposition 
extend his territory. He accordingly, in June 1761 , 
planned to reduce Sira, then in the hands of the Mahrat- 
tas, but found it would require too long a siege. He 
therefore marched to Hoskote, which also defied his 
efforts. Negotiations were soon opened between Haidar 
and Basalat Jang; and the latter, in return for a gift of 
three lakhs of rupees, invested Haidar with the office of 
Nawab of Sira, styling him in the deeds of investiture 
Haidar All Khan Bahadur. He also offered him the. 
title of but Haidar, who could not pronounce it 
better than fancied it contained some covert sneer, 
and so declined it in favour of Eazal-ulla, who thus 
became Haibat, Jang. 

His exienBive ' Haidar uow united his army tO ' , that , of Basalat Jang 
captured Hoskote. Dodballapur,, was next taken, 
'dwg, sedBur and lastly Sira. Here Basalat Jang left Haidar, being 
called to the north by the hostile movements of his 
brother Nizam All, now Subadar of the Deccan. Haidar 
returned and attacked Chikballapur. Morari Eao of- 
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Gootyv acivancing to- its relief, was defeated,, and the place 
fell after a. most obstinate defence, the palegilr taking 
refuge on Nandi-durga. Eodikonda, Pennkonda and 
Madakasira:, possessions of Morari Rao, were next taken.; 
and , retiir.iiing to Si.ra, Haidar received the subm..issioii 
of the palegars of Raydnrga and Harpanhalli, and forced 
that., of the palegdr of Chitaldurg. The latter i.ntrodiiced. 
to him a pretender to the throne of Bedniir, as., related 
in the history of the Chitaldnrg District, and the invasion 
of Bednir 'was planned. He entered the province at the 
end of January 1763, and at Kum.si found the late Eaja^s 
prime minister, who had been long imprisoned at this 
place. Prom him every information was obtained as to 
the approaches and resources of the capital, in consequ- 
ence of which Haidar, rejecting all the offers of money 
made to buy him off, pressed on. The Rani and her 
paramour fled, followed by the inhabitants e?i masse who 
took shelter in the woods. Haidar, the instant of his 
arrival at the barrier, in March, ordered a noisy but 
feigned attack to be made on the posts in his front, 
while he himself, at the head of a select column, entered 
the city by a private path pointed out by the minister. 
The flames of the palace were extinguished and a seal 
placed on the doors of all but the poorest of the deserted 
dwellings. A booty was thus secured which has been 
valued at twelve millions sterling. Detachments were 
despatched to the coast and in pursuit of the Rani. The 
former took possession of the fortified island of Basava- 
raj-durga, as well as of Honavar and Mangalore, The 
latter took the Rani prisoner at Ballalrayan-durga, She, 
with her paramour, her adopted son, the nominal Raja, 
and even the pretender whose cause Haidar had ostensibly 
espoused, were all alike sent to a common imprisonment 
at Madgiri. This important conquest was ever spoken 
of by Haidar All as the foundation of all his subsequent 
greatness. He designed to make Bednur his capital, and 
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gave il the name of Haidar-nagar. His family was 
removed thither, and the building commenced of a 
splendid palace, which was never finished. He also 
established a mint and struck coins — known as Eaidari 
and Sahadun Pagodas in his own name. (See Chapter 
IV above). A dock-yard and naval arsenal were further 
formed on the western coast for the construction of 
ships of war. 

Attempt at The former officials of Bednur had been, to a great 

»t Bednur extent, retained in their offices, and when Haidar AH, 

rrusteatcd. having contracted the usual Malnad fever, was unable to 
attend to business, they formed a conspiracy for assassi- 
nating him and recovering the capital. But it was dis- 
covered. The commissioners appointed to investigate it 
were found to be involved, and instantly hanged in his 
presence. Three hundred conspirators suffered the same 
fate before the day ended. All opposition was thus 
effectually crushed. 

Soformofthe The hill Country of Sunda was subdued in December. 

■ Afwxf aii«l . 

Court Meanwhile Beza Ali Khan, son of Chanda Sahib, and 

etiquette. French candidate for the Nawabship of the 

Karnatic, who, escaping from Pondicherry on its 
capture by the English in 1761, had been living since 
in Ceylon, landed in Kanara and claimed protection 
from Haidar. He was received with distinction, and 
presented with a jdgir of a lakh of rupees. By his 
advice, many changes were introduced into the army. 
The infantry were for the first time dressed in a uni- 
form manner, and classed into avval, first, and duyam, 
second : the former composed of tried and veteran 
troops with superior pay. The etiquette and cere- 
monials of the court were also regulated, and a greater 
show of splendour assumed in retinae and personal 
surroundings. 
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Haidar now ;betliotigli,t himself of appeasing the Mah- 
rattas and.the,Niz.am, the former for the seizure of Sira, 
the latter for accepting the title , of Nawab from his 
brother* Embassies with gifts were accordingly sent to 
either Conrt. At Haidarabad the object \¥as attained^ 
but the Mahratfcas could not be reconciled, and Haidar 
.resolved to anticipate an invasion. Savannr was con- 
quered, and the Mysore frontier advanced nearly to the 
Krishna, when Gopai Eao, the Mahratta chief of Miraj, 
was ordered to check farther progress, but he was 
defeated., Madhava Eao,' the Peshwa, now crossed the 
Krishna with an immense. army, and Haidar snstaioed a 
damaging defeat at RattihalH, with severe loss of the 
flower of his army. He fell back to Anavatti, where also 
the Mahrattas were victorious, and Haidar, with fifty 
cavalry, barely escaped by the fleetness of their horses. 
The Mahrattas retook all the recent conquests to the 
north ; and Haidar, driven back into Bedniir with the 
most hopeless prospects, sent off his family and treasure 
with all speed to Seringapatam. At length negotiations 
were opened, and the Mahrattas retired in February 
1765, on the restoration of all places taken from Morari 
Eao of Gooty and Abdul Hakim Khan of Savanur, and 
the payment of thirty-two lakhs of rupees. Sira was 
left in Haidar’s hands. 

Daring this unfavourable aspect of his affairs to the 
west, all his recent acquisitions to the east were in a 
flame of rebellion. His brother-in-law, Mir All Reza, was 
sent thither, and restored his authority. The palegar 
of Chikballapur, being starved out on Nandi-durga, 
was forced to surrender, and sent a prisoner, with his 
family, first to Bangalore and then to Coimbatore. 

The conquest of Malabar was next undertaken, on 
information derived from All Raja, the Mapilla ruler of 
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CaBBanore, who sought help from Haidar to extend his 
own power. A force was left at Basvapatna for the 
security of the north, and ■ with all disposable troops 
Haidar descended into Kanara early in 1766. The 
Nairs were subdued with difficulty, owing to the wooded 
nature of the country. The northern States being 
conquered, the Zamorin of Calicut came forward and 
made his submission. Haidar suspected treachery and, 
while concluding an agreement to reinstate him on pay- 
ment of four lakhs of Venetian Sequins, secretly sent a 
force to seize Calicut. The Zamorin was perplexed and 
delayed payment, on which he was confined to his palace 
and his ministers tortured. Fearing the same fate, he 
set fire to the building and perished with all his family. 
Heaving a force at Calicut, Haidar moved on to Coimba- 
tore, receiving the submission of the Rajas of Cochin and 
Palghat on the way. In three months, the hfairs again 
rebelled. Haidar returned to put them down, and adopted 
the expedient of deporting vast numbers to the less 
populous parts of Mysore. But the usual consequence 
to which the natives of Malabar are subject followed 
from the change of climate, and of 15,000 who were 
removed not 200 survived. A general amnesty was 
proclaimed,, and the erection commenced of a fort 
at Palghat as a point of communication with the 
country. 
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During these operations, the reigning Raja, Chikka- 
Kcishna-Raja, had died in 1766 A.D. and Haidar had sent 
instructions to instal his eldest son, Nanja-Eaja, then 
eighteen years of age, in his place. On arriving at the 
capital in 1767, he discovered, that this youth was not 
likely to acquiesce in his subservient position. Haidar 
immediately resumed the three lakhs of pagodas allowed 
for the Baja, plundered the palace of every article of 
value except the ornamenfe the women actually had on 
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their persons at the time,, and placed his .own gui^rds 
over the place. ," . 

■ Na!i]'a.-E..a]a, taking .advantage of Haidar’s low fortune 
in. Malabar, tried to throw off the usurper’s yoke. He 
was 23' years of age and fretted at his confinement, 
which was worse than ever before. He opened negotia- 
tions with the'Mahrattas., with whom the Mysore House 
was' generally on friendly terms. Communications were 
opened through Tryambak Eao and soon the way was 
paved for the second attempt that was made to put down 
Haidar. But it was destined to prove a failure because 
those who were called in to aid in the endeavour were too 
much bent on their own self-aggrandizement to remember 
their duty to their King (see below). In view of 
their own interests, the Mahrattas joined with the Nizam 
in a joint; invasion of Mysore, Intelligence of this soon 
reached Haidar. The Mahrattas first appeared, under 
Madhava Eao, and Haidar in vain endeavoured to stop 
their progress by cutting the embankments of the tanks, 
poisoning the water in the wells, burning the forage, and 
driving off all the villagers and cattle on their route. 
The Mahrattas arrived at Eayadurga and marched 
down the bed of the Haggari to Sira. Here Mir Sahib, 
Haidar’s brother-in-law, betrayed Ms trust, and gave 
it up in return for Guramkonda, the possession of his 
ancestors. Haidar now made strenuous efforts to treaty 
with the Mahrattas, who had overrun all the east, 
before Nizam All should join them. At length, by 
the address of Appaji Earn, a witty and skilful nego- 
tiator, the Mahrattas agreed , to retire on payment of 
35 lakhs of rupees, half to be paid on the spot, and 
Kolar to be retained in pledge for the rest*. Oh Nizam 
All’s arrival soon after, Haidar persuaded him into an 
alliance with himself against the English. Mean- 
while, discovering that Nanja-ElLjaV the- ^ old minister, 
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was negotiatiog with the Mahrattas and Nizam All, 
he induced him by a false oath of security to come to 
Seringapatam, on the plea that his ad?ice , was needed 
in the critical state of the conntry,, and then made him 
prisoner, reducing his allowances to the bare necessaries 
. of life. 

Tims disappears from history Nanja-Eaja, who more 
than once so artlessly played into the hands of Haidar 
and wrought not only his own destruction bat also that 
of bis comrades and country. In his earlier days, Nanfa- 
Eaja showed considerable promise. He was in the fight, 
as we have seen above, which ended with Clive's success- 
ful defence of Arcot. His avarice, however, was un- 
bounded and his power of discrimination poor. His 
fall is pathetic to a degree, the more so when we 
remember what a distinguished part he could have played 
if he had worked more prudently and thought a little less 
of himself and a little more of the fortunes of his sovereign. 
His great defect was want of political foresight. History 
will adjudge him responsible for Haidar’s usurpation, in 
so far as a single personage could be held responsible for 
it, Haidar used for his own ends what he had learnt 
from Nanja-Baja and the first man whom he sacrificed in 
bis upward ascent was his former master and first 
employer. Nanja-Eaja was in private life a pious and 
studious man-of-lettors. He was a prolific writer in 
Kannada, and found time, in the midst of his many- 
sided administrative activities to translate a number 
of Sanskrit works. Among these may be mentioned 
the KahudgiH-mahaimyay Marhandeya-Purdna, Siva- 
gitey Siva-dhar7nottara>^darpana, Bhadragiri-mahatmyaj 
Kdm^^KdMa, Garalapuri-mahimddarsay Bhahti- Vildsa- 
darpanay Setu-mahiniddarsay Harivamsa, Hdldsya-- 
mahatmya, Swahliahti-Tmhatmyay and Tlari-dattd- 
chary a-oharita. He also composed the Banglta-gangd^ 
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dham and other works in Sanskrit... There is a well- . 
known tradition in Mysore that he kept a diary of the 
warfare he' engaged in which, .it is' said, he gives an 
account of the' siege of Arcot and other well-known .. 
incidents in the early stages of the Karnatic War. 

He ,: was not only an author himself but he .also appears 
tO: have liberally patronised literary merit. Thus, 
Nrisimha-Kavi, author of the Sanskrit dram-a Chandra^ 
Jcala-pafinaya^ speaks of him as a modern Bhoja in 
encouraging poets. (M.A.B. 1908-9, Para 102). He 
was an ardent Saivite and hia benefactions to the 
temples were many. He built, in 1752, the tower 
of the Trinayanesvara temple at Mysore, {Ibid); and 
he presented metal images of the sixty-three Saiva 
saints — Tiruttojidar — to the Nanjangud temple. (H.C* 

III Nanjangud 200-265; see also Yedatore 32, dated 
in 1767). 

The circumstances under which Nizam Ali went out Brst Mysore 
to Haidar and both attacked the English at Madras may Se? t^lprii 
now be detailed. In October 1765, the Madras Govern- 
ment had been advised by Lord Clive that the Mughal 
Emperor at Delhi had made a free gift of the Northern 
Circars to the East India Company. These districts 
being then held by the Nizam, a force under Brigadier- 
General Caillaud was sent to take possession of them 
early in 1766, and met with no serious opposition, except 
at the fort of Kondapalli, which was taken by storm on 
the 7th March. Upon this, the Nizam, who was not 
disposed to surrender his claims without resistance, 
threatened to invade the Karnatic, and the Government 
of Madras, becoming alarmed, deputed General Caillaud 
to Haidarabad with, full powers. The result was a 
treaty concluded on the 12th November by which the 
Nizam consented to the cession of Bajamundry, Ellore, 

Chicacole and Guntur subject to an annual tribute of nine 
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lakhs of rupees ; but with the proviso that G-untiir^ then 
in possession of Basalat Jang, a brother of the Nizam, 
vras to be continued to, him- for life, during which conti- 
nuance the annual payments were to be limited to seven 
lakhs. The Madras ' Government further engaged to 
furnish a detachment of troops to ‘V^^ttle in everything: 
right and proper the affairs of His Highness' Govern- 
ment/' The intention of this being that the Nizam 
should be assisted in a projected attack on Haidar, 
Colonel Joseph Smith was sent, to Haidarabad early in 
1767 to arrange the details, and on the 20th January he 
was granted an audience at which it was determined 
that the English detachment should assemble on the 
Krishna, and proceed with the Nizam's army against 
Bangalore. The detachment marched accordingly but 
shortly after the junction had been effected Colonel 
Smith retired towards the British frontier on discovering 
that the Nizam was secretly negotiating with Haidar. 
The Madras Government, however, did not share in the 
Colonel's suspicions and permitted three battalions of 
sepoys to remain in the Nizto's camp as a proof of their 
confidence. This force was reduced soon afterwards to 
five companies under Captain George Brown, for whose 
safety considerable apprehensions were entertained, but 
they were ultimately permitted to depart without 
molestation a few days before the commencement of 
hostilities. 

About the end of May, the Nizam and Haidar pre- 
pared to enter the Kamatic while the English, on their 
part, endeavoured to strengthen their frontier by taking 
possession of certain places in the Baramahal belonging 
to Haidar, vk., Vaniambadi, Tirupattur, and Kaveri- 
patnam. An attempt .to take the rock fort of Krishna- 
giri, which was made on the 3rd June, was repulsed 
with loss, although the storming party behaved with 
much gallantry. 
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On the 25th of Augnst, 1767, the forces of Mysore and 
Eaidarabad descended the Ghats by one of the passes 
near Krishnagiri and attacked Colonel Smith, who, 
though at first taken by surprise, completely defeated 
them at Tiruvannamalai on the 26th September* Tipm, 
then seventeen, had, under guidance of Ghazi Khan, his 
military preceptor, penetrated with a body of horse to 
the very precincts of Madras, when, hearing the result 
of the battle of Tiruvannamalai, he retired with precipi- 
tation to join his father* Mutual recriminations ensued 
between Haidar Ali and Nizam All,' and nothing was 
done for a month. The former then resumed the offen- 
sive and retook Tirupattur and Vaniambadi on 5th and 
7th November respectively but signally failed in an attack 
on the hill fort of Ambur, which was gallantly defended 
by Captain Calvert, who won an honorary distinction for 
his battalion by his brave conduct on the occasion* In 
the hope of closing the campaign with a brilliant exploit, 
Haidar went in person against an English detachment 
escorting supplies, but was repulsed at Singarapettai, 
bis horse being shot under him and his turban pierced 
by a bullet. Leaving some cavalry to watch the English, 
the confederates retired in disappointment above the 
Ghats with all their forces at the end of the year. 

On the side of the English, a detachment from Bengal 
operating from the Northern Circars soon penetrated to 
Warrangal, which was abandoned on his approach. This 
diversion having laid open the door to Haidarabad, the 
Nizam was glad to conclude on 23rd February 1768 a 
treaty with them, ceding the Northern Circars and 
resigning all claims to Mysore, and, separating from 
Haidar Ali, returned to his capital. Haidar also made 
overtures, but without success. Meanwhile a fleet was 
fitting out at Bombay for capturing the Mysorean ports 
on the western coast, and the chiefs of Malabar were 
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prepared to rebel Haidar, leaving Fazal Ulla Khan at 
Bangalore, marched with all his forces to the west, and 
retook Mangalore, Honavar, and Basavaraj-durga, which 
had fallen to the English. He then visited Bedniir, and 
levied heavy fines on all the land-holders' for. furnishing 
supplies to his enemies. He ■ also obtained large con- 
tributions from the chiefs of Malabar in consideration of 
recognizing their independence, which, however, they 
never attained. 

Soon after Haidar’s return above Ghats, Colonel Smith 
made preparations to enter Mysore, while Colonel Wood 
was detached against the forts in the southern parts of 
Baramahal, and those in Salem, Coimbatore and 
Dindigal. The English forces in the east were thus in 
two detachments. That under Colonel Wood secured 
all the fortified places in Salem, Erode, Coimbatore and 
Dindigal; while the other under Colonel Smith after 
capturing Krishnagiri, had ascended the Ghats, taken 
Mulbagal (by stratagem), Kolar, Hosur, Anekal and 
Denkanikota and was awaiting, burdened with the care 
of Muhammad Ali, the junction of the two at Hoskote. 
The junction was duly effected on 6th September 1768 but 
not before Colonel Wood had sustained some loss owing 
to his imprudent conduct and disregard of orders. Noth- 
ing further of importance occurred before October, when 
the fort at Mulbagal was retaken by Haidar. The action 
here (3rd October) was a very obstinate and severely 
contested one, which terminated in the English being 
left in possession of the field, although they narrowly 
escaped defeat. Shortly after, Colonel Smith was recalled 
to Madras to assist Government with his advice and 
Colonel Wood succeeded him in command of the army. 
On the 16th November, Colonel Wood marched to relieve 
Hosur then l^sieged by Haidar. He reached Bagalur 
on the 17th and left his baggage and two 18 pounders 
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at that place while he continued his ''march for Hosnr, 
iistant about 10 miles. But he: was ont-manoeiwred by 
Haidar, who. on receiving notice of. his approach, came 
.npon.Bagalnr by an unexpected ronte and succeeded in 
.'carrying ^ off the 18 pounder and a great quantity of 
stores., .baggage, and camp equipage, together with a 
number of draught, cattle which had not been taken 
inside .the fort.: . Haidar, after having secured the 
plunder, . returned , on the 22nd, surprised Wood near 
Arleri' when on his march towards Kolar, and opening 
fire from 12 heavy guns which Wood passively sustained 
without making any attempt to ■ 'Charge, he indicted a 
loss in killed and wounded of 1 Captain, 6 Subalterns, 20 
Europeans and 200 sepoys. .He '"renewed the attack 
during the night and again on the next day until noon, 
when he drew off on the approach of Major Fitzgerald 
from Venkatagiri. Pitzgera-ld proposed that the Colonel 
should proceed to Kolar and there to refres.h a few days, 
while he proceeded to the relief of Bagalur, which was 
then known to be threatened by Haidar. To this the 
Colonel refused his assent as he did not think that “ our 
whole army was by any means of sufficient strength to 
cope with Haidar’s,’* No wonder that Fitzgerald, 
animadverting on his conduct, wrote thus to Colonel 
Smith, the Oommander-in chief : — 

** As this is his opinion, for God’s sake, Sir, consider 
what we have to expect — in my opinion, nothing but the 
entire ruin of the Company, and let me intreat you, as you 
are now on the spot, to concert the proper means, for the 
recovery (I must say) of our lost hcmour and the interest of 
those we serve, for certainly no time k to be lost in the present 
emergency.” 

The Madras Government on becoming acquainted 
with this communication immediately directed Colonel 
Wood to make over command of the army to the next 
senior officer and to proceed to Madras. He was tried 
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by Court-Martial at tbe end of 1769 among other charges 
for misconduct in the field at Arleri and elsewhere and 
was found guilty on the latter count but the Court 
refrained from passing any sentence in consideration of 
his former services. Government disapproved of the 
finding for certain reasons and directed the Court to 
revise their proceedings, but they refused either to allow 
the reasons to be read or to be noticed in any way« 
Government upon this ordered that he should be dis- 
missed and that proceedings should be taken against him 
in Court for the recovery of grains, stores and plunder 
taken and misappropriated in the Baramahal and 
Coimbatore countries. 

At Hoskote a corps under Morari Eao joined the 
English forces on the same day that Haidar All arrived 
at Bangalore. Haidar made a desperate attempt to 
surprise the camp of Morari Eao, but failed. Then, 
sending off his family and treasure to Savandurga, he 
set off on one of those extraordinary diversions which 
seemed always to occur to him when his affairs were 
most critical. He passed rapidly by a circuitous route 
east and then north to Guramkonda, with the view of 
inducing Mir Sahib to return to his allegiance. This | 
unlikely object was actually attained, and Haidar, 
reinforced, returned towards Ehlar, and opened negotia- j 
tions. But his offer of Baramahal and ten lakhs of 
rupees fell far short of the demands of the English and 
of Muhammad Ali, and came to nothing. 

Haidar had meanwhile despatched Fazal Ulla Khan 
to Seringapatam, whence he descended the Gajalhatti 
pass with a field force for the recovery of the districts 
in the south. He himself, after some indecisive engage- 
ments, suddenly descended into the Baramahal, and, 
giving out that he had defeated the English, passed on 
to Coimbatore, gaining possession of the fortified places 
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, oa. the roate. . This proved an, easy . task for h,im . owing 
'to the faulty and onmiJifcary disposition of the troops 
left, ' beMBd, , by Colonel Wood, when in , Aagast he . , ' 

' inarched io rejoin Sm.ith. The isolation of so 

:,iiiany,, weak,, detachments at such a distance from the;., 
armys which prevented their being supported in case of . 
need was unjustifiable, especially when we reiiiember 
that they had been left without provisions, without 
money f and without instructions/’ The' garrisons of 
Erode and Kaveripuram held out, but, ' induced to 
surrender on a promise of safety, were , marched off as 
prisoners to Seringapatam. 

As soon as Haidar’s incursion into the Baramahal Major 
became known, Colonel Ross Lang, who had succeeded 
to the command of the troops in Mysore on the recall Haidar, 
of Colonel Wood, detached a select corps of about 5,000 
men, under Major Fitzgerald, to follow him. Major 
Fitzgerald, however, was unable to overtake Haidar, 
before his recapture of the forts in Salem, and having 
received instructions to make the safety of Trichinopoly 
his first care, he inclined his course in that direction. 

Haidar, after the capture of Eaveripurm, entered the 
Karnatic, burning and plundering, as he went, and eluding 
Fitzgerald’s efforts to come up with him. 

Colonel Smith resumed command of the army at Coiouei Smith 
Chetput, about 70 miles South-West of Madras, on the commas, 
1st February 1769, and having been furnished with good 1769. 
and sufficient carriage, he began to press Haidar hard. 

Fazal Ulla Khan invaded Madura and Tinnevelly, 
while Haidar, levying four lakhs of rupees from the Baja 
of Tanjore, moved by rapid marches towards Cuddalore. 
Negotiations were again opened, about this time, and a 
cessation of arms for twelve days took place on 22nd 
February 1769. Haidar’s first condition, however, was 
M, or. von. II. 157^ 
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Ihal he would treat only with the English and not with 
Muhammad AIL .These terms could not ^ be .agreed, on, 
and hostilities continued. Haidar, who ' knew that the 
Mahrattae were preparing for another invasion of Mysore, 
had become really desirous of peace, and finding himself 
opposed by a really capable officer, and being appreheG' 
sive, further, of some disaster, he resolved to endeavour 
tomut an end to the war by a bold stroke without 
rh&ingthe risk of a general engagement. Acting on 
this determination, he secretly sent off the main body of 
his army together with all his guns and baggage to 
re-ascend the Ghats, while he himself, with 6,000 chosen 
horse and 200 foot, marched 140 miles in three days and 
a half, and appeared at the gates of Madras with his 
cavalry on the 29th March. He had come to make 
peace in person wiuh the English. Mr. Du Pre, one of 
the Members of Council, was, at bis request, deputed to 
discuss the terms with him. A treaty was signed by 
the English on the 3rd April 1769 and by Haidar the 
next day. Colonel Smith had come up on the 31st 
March to Vandalur, about 12 miles from the Mount, 
while the negotiation was pending, but Haidar was so 
much disquieted by this proximity that he insisted on 
Smith's being required to beep at a distance of 25 miles 
until matters should be finally adjusted. The conditions 
of the treaty were moderate and consisted of mutual 
restitution of conquered districts with the single excep- 
tion of Karur, an ancient dependency of Mysore, which 
had been retained by Muhammad AH, since the last war, 
by tacit acquiescence, and was now to be restored to 
Mysore, an exchange of prisoners, and reciprocal 
assistance in purely defensive war. Thus ended what 
is known in the annals of British India as the first 
Mysore war. Haidar returned leisurely to Kolar and 
then to Bangalore. Though there is (as Wilks puts it), 

** genuine moderation" oteervable in this treaty, nothing 
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** ean relieve it from the character of dictation 00 
Haidar's part under the walls of Madras." and nothing 
can take away from it the nnnecessary and insulting, 
degradation " under which it was concluded by the . 
authoriries at Fort St. George. Another featnre of the 
treaty which demands notice is the second article which 
glipolated that ** in case either of the contracting parties 
shall be attacked, they shall, from their respective 
countries, mutually assist each other, to drive the enemy 
out,'* the pay of the auxiliaries being defrayed at fixed 
rates by the party demanding assistance. Haidar's first 
demand was for an alliance offensive and defensive, 
which, after much discussion, Mr. Du Pre, the Madras 
Envoy, peremptorily refused. Now it was notorious to 
gll India and openly avowed by Haidar himself that this 
clause was intended by him to be operative against the 
Mahrattas, whom he considered his greatest foes. It 
will be evident from the sequel that by the article 
ultimately agreed to, the Company subjected themselves 
to all the embarrassments of an offensive alliance without 
any of its advantages ; and that Mr, Du Pre had acquiesced 
in the spirit of an article to the letter of which he had 
objected as fundamentally inadmissible. Historical 
justice demands, as even Wilks admits it, this reluctant 
notice of an error committed by Mr. Du Pre, whose 
political wisdom and distinguished talents were undoub- 
tedly great. 

It must, however, be conceded that neither Mr. Du Pre Defence of fc© 
nor the Madras Government of the time had any option 
in the matter. They found peace necessary " to them 
at the time; they had ‘‘to save as much of the Jaghir 
as possible from plunder" and as they explained in their 
Consultation of the 10th April 1*2 69, they had to carry out 
the positive orders of the Court of Directors themselves 
in the matter of effecting a peace conveyed in their letter 
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dated 13th May 17 68. : .They thus defended themsek^^^ 
to the Court of Directors regarding the peace :~ 

**Much invective hath been circulated in this colony, aud 
nearly in the terms in which yon express your sentiments of 
the peace ‘dictated at the gates of Madras,’ and we find it 
hath been used as industriously at home to establish the same 
ideas. If an indifferent person were to read of an enemy 
dictating peace at the gates of a fortified town j the idea that 
would immediately occur would be that the enemy came with 
a superior force ; that the garrison, seeing no hope of dislodg- 
ing the enemy, and fearing for their town, their, lives and pro- 
perty, accepted the terms prescribed. This is the idea that men 
have endeavoured at home, and abroad to propagate; how justly 
will appear. Our army had been in pursuit of the enemy in 
the southern part of the Carnatic for nearly four months without 
being once able to come up with him ; at the last march before 
the peace he gave our army the slip, and arrived at the Mount 
about 48 hours before our army halted at Vandaloor twelve 
miles short of the Mount. One of the first points he insisted 
on was, that an order should be sent to Colonel Smith to halt 
at 10 Coss (about 25 to 30 miles) from him, and declared that 
although he came to negotiate a peace he would not remain 
there, unless an order was sent, but would march immediately 
to the northward, of Madras, or to Tripasoor, where he could 
be more conveniently supplied with provisions and provender. 
As a peace was necessary to us, and every day increased our 
distress, it appeared better to us to negotiate with him near 
at band than at a distance, and it was very material to save as 
much of the Jaghir as possible from plunder. It missed Colonel 
Smith, but the messenger returning overtook him at Vandaloor 
twelve miles from the Mount. What then, it might be asked, 
could induce us to make the peace, if the enemy was so much 
afraid of our army. The motives are clearly and fully assigned 
in our reasons entered in Consultation on the 10th April 1769. 
This being the case, we cannot see why it was more disgraceful 
to negotiate at the Mount than at 100 miles distant.” 

The following is an abstract of these reasons which are 
set forth at considerable length in the Proceedings of 
Government quoted above — 
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(1) ‘ The-'rapeated anxiety for peace which had been ex- 
pressed in several letters from the Court of Dit-ectors, and 
their positive orders on the subject, dated 13th May 1768. 

(2) The insufficiency of the means of maintaining a body 
of cavalry, the want of which army enabled the enemy to pro- 
tract the war, and to deprive Government of their ordinary 
sources of revenue by laying waste the Carnatic, Hyder being 
able to detach a large body of horse to cut off commumcations, 
and to prevent Colonel Smith from obtaining any intelligence 
regarding his movements, while he on the other hand was kept 
fully Informed as to those of the Colonel. 

(3) The losses sustained by the army from death, sick- 
ness and desertion, as evinced by the state of Colonel Smith’s 
force at the Mount on the 4th April 1769, at which time the 
effective Cavalry, European and Native, had been reduced to 
68 men, the two regiments of European Infantry to 379 of all 
ranks, and the battalions of sepoys to less than half of their 
established strength of 1,000 m^n. 

(4) The state of the Carnatic which had been reduced to 
a desert by H^dar’s policy of avoiding an engagement, and 
ravaging the country. 

(5) The safety of the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly 
which had been entered by detachments of the enemy. 

Colonel Wilson, the historian of the Madras Army, Causes of t!s« 
gone into the question of the causes that led to the want 
of success during this campaign. He is inclined to set 
it down to the cupidity of the members forming the 
Madras Government of the time and the appointment of 
Field Deputies, who impeded the work of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It would appear that shortly before 
Colonel Smith entered Mysore, Government sent two 
Members of Council, viz., Messrs.. Gall and Mackay, to 
his camp, under the designation of Field Deputies, to be 
associated with him in the conduct of operations. One 
of these gentlemen held the contract for victualling the 
European troops, and also that for the supply of carriage to 
the army, but the profits were shared by the other Mem- 
bers of Government, with the exception of the Governor, 
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The Nawab of Areot also joined the camp at the same 
lime, for the purpose of assuming the management of 
any territory that might be conquered, and of aiding 
generally with his advice. The Deputies and the Nawab 
established their head -quarters at Kolar where they 
detained from 160 to 200 European Infantry and several 
battalions of sepoys for their own protection, thus seriously 
diminishiog the means at the disposal of Colonel Smith. 

The unsatisfactory character of the campaign was 
owing, in a great measure, to this mischievous arrange- 
ment which led to constant interference with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; one notable instance of which was the 
withdrawal of the regular garrison from the rock fort 
at Mulbagal, the result having been the loss of that 
important post. In addition to this source of embarrass- 
ment, the want of carriage, the scarcity and dearness of 
provisions, and the inadequate supply of ammunition and 
military stores, all combined to retard the movements, 
and impair the efficiency of the army. 

The Madras Government, in a report to the Court of 
Directors written in March 1769, ascribed the failure of 
the campaign, principally to the want of hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Nawab, to the want of cavalry, and 
to the want of money; but the feeling of indignation 
CMjcasioned by the mismanagement in the field was so 
general throughout the service that it was found expedient 
to assemble a Committee for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the causaB of the failure in respect of carriage and 
provisions. 

In November 1769, this Committee submitted their 
report. They admitted the great impropriety of the 
Members of Council having been principals in the con- 
irael, but ascribed the bad condition of the cattle 
generally to causes over which the contractors had no 
control, viz,, rainy weather, bad roads, want of forage, 
etc., etc., and they exonerated them from any default in 
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the matter of victualHng the Europeans. 
tot fte rice furnished io the Native troops had teen W 
to quahty and dehcient in quantity, but ‘t wtm he d ha. 
(or^this the Nawab and his agents were to blame, J 

nh^lTs^r—rAeir letters to England 

defended themselves both in 

STtbe Cour of Directors in 

XS£“t fromtoingeneral lotto d.^ 

15th September 1769, contains their opinion regaidi g 
the appointment of the Field Depaties 
“ Upon the 

into the Oamatic we * VJtannot but disapprove 

back to the Presidency of Madras we 

of their original appointment whicti camnaifin, and 

tendency but to imp^e the Commander- 

give rise to very mischievous the public service 

in-Chief and the Deputies, by which we fe P 

has suffered essentially. ^ ^ 

“ Our opinion is that when *>^®^®'“^“hieraTtrast^^d 
of a proper person to be a 0o““f ^j^ect the plans and 
confidence should be reposed m him 

operations of the campaign.” ^ 

In Match 1770, the Court, when th? MBT 

of the war, observed toy were ^^aons’! 

had not been properly ™PP‘“d 6'* explanation 

stores, or carriage land m ''P‘; ,gtog the contract, 
given by the Madras Government g the 

they made the following remarks w arrange- 

acceptance of Mr. Gall’s tender m > „ take 

ment then made by the Membere of Council to tatu 

shares in the contract : — _ 

“ The advantages of the Council should 

therefore. Mr. Call proposed that the members thereot 
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become joint subscribers for carrying on the business of that 
contract, vshieh it was their duty to put on the best and most 
beneficial footing for the Company. 

♦ ■■ S|J . ^ , * 

“ We were yet much more astouisheii and concerned to 
find that of all the Members ,of our Council, not one had 
honour or virtue enough to reject a proposal which was as 
wholly incompatible with their duty, as it was unworthy of 
their charactsar and station to accept/’ 

The Court then proceeded to dwell on the fact that 
after this arrangement had bean made, no public tenders 
were again invited. With respect to the manner : in 
which the contract had been fulfilled, the Court were of 
opinion that the contractors had an eye to the profits, 
rather than any regard to promote the public interests /'— 
they also pronounced the defence to be contradictory, 
loc^e, and unsatisfactory, and the omission to advertise 
for fresh tenders to have been highly criminal." 

The result of all this was the organisation of a depart- 
ment for the supply of prdvisions and carriage. 

The actual effect of the mismanagement of the cam- 
paign and the treaty which concluded it was that Haidar, 
when he next got embroiled with the Mahrattas, sought 
the aid of the English at Madras, who, remaining neutral, 
became his mortal enemies, upon whom he vowed ven- 
geance. 

Haidar was soon again in the field, in order to acquire 
the means to meet the meditated Mahratta invasion. 
When he had allied himself with Nizam Ali, it was 
secretly stipulated that Cuddapah, Kurnool and other 
places up to the Tungabhadra, should be transferred 
to the control of Mysore. He resolved now to enforce 
this agreement, and, moving north-east, levied contribu- 
tions on the Pathan Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kurnool 
and the pdkgars of the neighbourhood. He, however, 
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feigoea, IrieiidsMp for Morari Bao,. and was repulsed in 
an attempt on Bellarj. Bat, unable to meet the superior 
forces of, the Mahrattas, now (1770) in full marcb on bis 
capital, be gradually retired before them, laying waste 
the whole country to prevent, their, advance, and placing 
a detachment at Bednur, under Tipu, to cut off their 
supplies and harass them in the rear. Negotiations 
being opened, Madhava Eao demanded a crore of rupees; 
Haidar would offer only twelve lakhs. Both parties 
claimed help from the English, who therefore remained 
neutral. ■ 

The Mahrattas conquered the whole of the north and 
east of the country, their progress being, however, long 
arrested by a gallant defence of the little fort of Nijagal 
(Nelamangala Taluk), which was at last taken by the 
palegar of Chitaldrug, who had joined the Mahrattas. 
Madhava Eao was now taken ill and returned to Poona, 
leaving Tryambak Mama in command. Haidar was 
emboldened by this change and took the field, but met 
with no success. At last an attempt to retreat unob- 
served by way of the Melkote hills being discovered, 
Haidar’s army was attacked, disorganized, and totally 
routed with great slaughter, at Chinkurali, on the 5th of 
March 1771. Haidar fled on horseback to Seringapatam. 
Tipu, who was thought to have fallen, escaped in disguise. 
For ten days the Mahrattas were engaged in dividing 
their spoils. They then sat down before Seringapatam 
with a large force, the remainder being employed in 
ravaging the whole country above and below the Ghats. 
Haidar could produce little effect on them, and in June, 
1772, a treaty was concluded, by which he bound himself 
to pay thirty lakhs of rupees, one-half at once, besides 
five lakhs for durbar expenses'* I For the balance, 
Kolar, Hoskote, Dodballapur, Sira, Maddagiri, Chanriya- 
durga and Guramkonda were left in their hands. ■ ; 
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Haidar next turned his attention to the reigning King. 
Manja Eija had, as stated before, opened negotiations with 
the Mahrattas throngh Tryambak Eao. He was there- 
fore strangled, and his brother, Chama Eija, put in his 
place* Haidar next proceeded to extort money from all 
who were supposed to haTe- any, applying the torture 
where¥er necessary- Even his brave general, Fazal Dlla 
Khin, was not spared, nor Nanja Baja,, his old benefactor- 
The latter survived only one year, the former gave up 
all he had and died in extreme |X)verty. Fazal Ulla 
Khan surrendered every pie and. died in a wretched 
pal, or private tent, a patched remnant of his former 
splendour. 

Midhava Eao died in November 1772, his successor 
Narayan Eao was killed in Agust 1773, and Eaghunatha 
Rm or Raghoba became ostensible Peshwa* Haidar 
considered the time favourable for action* He sent an 
embassy to Madras to form an alliance with the English, 
Tipu was detached to the north to recover the places 
ceded to the Mahrattas, while Haidar suddenly invaded 
Coorg, as the first step towards reconquering Malabar. 
The Coorgs, entirely unprepared, were surrounded by 
his troops, and a reward of five rupees was offered for 
every head. About 700 had been paid for, when, struck 
by the fine features, Haidar relented and ordered the 
massacre to cease. The landholders were confirmed in 
their possessions on a moderately increased rent, a fort 
was erected at Mercara, and Devaiya, the Eaja, who had 
become a fugitive, was captured and sent to Seringa- 
patam. - ■ ■ 

A force was at once despatched to Malabar, which 
seized Calicut and reduced the Nair chiefs to dependence 
in a wonderfully short time* Tipu was equally success- 
ful in the north, and thus, between September 1773 and 
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February 1774, Haidar completely reeoYered all the 
territory he had lost*' , K treaty was shortly formed with 
Eaghoba, by which Haidar engaged to support his pre- 
tensions to be the head of the Mahratta State, in 
consideration of the tribute payable from Mysore being 
reduced to' six lakhs. An insurrection in Coorg was 
promptly put down, and Haidar. returned with Ms army 
to Seringapatam early in 1775. The negotiations with 
the English unfortunately came to nothing, owing to the 
intrigues of Muhammad All, and Haidar therefore turned 
towards the French. 

Chama Eaja now (1775) died, and there being no heir 
to the throne, Haidar, who had so far professed to hold 
Mysore on behalf of the Hindu Eoyal House, resorted to 
the following method of selecting one: — Assembling all the 
male children of the different branches of the family, he 
introduced them into a hall strewed with fruits, sweet- 
meats, and toys, telling them to help themselves. They 
were soon scrambling for the things, when one little 
fellow took up a dagger in one hand and a lime in the 
other. “ That is the Eaja ! exclaimed Haidar, his 
first care is military protection, his second to realize the 
produce of his dominions ; bring him hither and let me 
embrace him.” Thus did Chama Raja IX, a member of 
the Karugahalli family, obtain the throne, and he was 
accordingly installed as Baja. Haidar, however, con- 
tinued to wield his usurped authority in unabated fashion. 
An inscription dated in 1774 {E.C. V, Belur 65) truth- 
fully represents Chama-Eaja YIII as the King and the 
Nawab, the most excellent Bahadur Haidar AH, as the 
Administrator. 

About this time, Haidar received a body of 1,000 men 
from Shiraz in Persia to serve in his army, and sent an 
embassy for more. But the latter was lost in the Gulf 
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of Cotch and the first instalment did not long snrYive 
the change of climate, : Diplomatic -agents were n^ 
employed to foment dissensions in snch neighbonring 
Stales as Haidar had resolved, to conquer. . His assist- 
ance was thus applied for by the|?a%Jrof Bellary, who, 
having been induced by such ' emissaries to declare his 
independence^ was attacked by Basalat Jang.' Haid.ar 
marched to the relief in the incredibly short space of 
five days, fell upon the tesiegers before they knew he 
had left his capital, and completely routed them, the 
commander being killed, and Lally escaping with diffi- 
culty. But Haidar promptly took their place in the 
batteries, and forced the chief to surrender it to himself 
at discretion. Meanwhile the forces sent in pursuit of 
Basalat Jang were bought off with a lakh of pagodas, 
A demand was next made by Haidar on Morari Rao of 
Gooty and refused. A siege ensued, and after some 
months, Gooty was taken, all its dependencies added to 
Mysore and Morari Rao sent prisoner, first to Seringa- 
pa tarn and then to Kabbal-durga, where he shortly 
died. .. . .. 

Meanwhile Raghoba’s power had met with a reverse 
which caused him to fly to Surat, where, on the 6th of 
March 1775, a treaty was concluded with the English 
to aid him in recovering his authority. He also proposed 
to Haidar to take possession of the Mahratta territories up 
to the Krishna, that he might be at hand to assist. No 
second invitation was needed. All the tributary f alegars 
in the north were summoned to attend with their 
troops, and Savanur was overrun; but the monsoon 
bursting with such violence as to cause great mortality 
in the army, Haidar, disbanding the troops, returned to 
Seringapatam. All the Amildars were, however, sum- 
moned to the capital, the rates of revenue were investi- 
gated and increased, the peshkash payable by tributaries 
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was also raised, and finally a general contribution under 
the name of was levied on the whole country 

for the expenses of the war. 

Of the claimants to Mahratta sovereignty, Baghoba 
being supported by Haidar, while Nizam All declared 
for the ministerial party and the reputed son of Narayan 
Eao, a joint invasion of Mysore by the latter was the 
consequence. Four chiefs were sent in advance to clear 
Savannr of Haidar’s troops; but they were skilfully and 
completely defeated by his general at Saunsi, two of them 
being taken prisoners. The main armies of the confede- 
rates now approached. The Mahrattas, under .Farasu 
Earn Bhao, numbered 30,000, and were to march south- 
east through Savanur. The army of Nizam All, estimated 
at 40,000, under Ibrahim Khan, were to move south by 
Baichur. Haidar took post at Gooty. Farasu Bam 
Bhao, on hearing of the defeat of the advance corps, fell 
back beyond the Krishna for reinforcements. Ibrahim 
Khan, informed of this movement, and secretly bribed 
by Haidar, thereupon also retired beyond the Krishna, 
after he had marched as far as Adoni. The rains set in, 
and put a stop to further proceedings for the present. The 
Nawab of Cuddapah and the pdlegar of Ghitaldrug, 
instead of assisting Haidar, had joined the enemy. He 
resolved now to punish them, and sat down before 
Ghitaldrug. It was bravely defended for months, when 
Haidar, aware that 60,000 Mahrattas, under Hari Pant, 
were approaching, concluded an agreement to retire on 
payment of thirteen lakhs of pagodos. 

Haidar thence advanced to meet the enemy, in whose 
forces his agent had managed, by a bribe of six lakhs of 
rupees, to secure the treachery of a chief of 10,000, who 
was to come over in the first action. The Mahrattas, 
after waiting in vain for the forces of Nizam All, crossed 
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the Tiingabhadra. The armies met at liaravi. Mana]i 
Pankria, the chief who had been bribed, hesitated* 
Haidar, suspecting double treason, made dispositions 
which excited the suspicions of Hari Pant, who saw he 
was betrayed, bat knew not to what extent. , 'Mn a few 
moments an impenetrable cloud, of dust arose botb, in 
front and rear of the Mahratta line, which ' neither 


evidently the mas® of their cavalry in full charge ; but 
not towards Haidar. Some time had elapsed before he 


enveloped and swept off the field, and that a powerful 
rear-guard presented itself to cover the retreat of the 
whole. The armies had not sufficiently closed to render 
pursuit decisive, and two guns only were lost by Hari 
Pant in effecting his retreat behind the Tungabhadra, 
where a strong position secured him from assault and 
afforded him leisure to investigate the extent of the 
disaffeccion which had produced his retreat. The troops 


ana arremprea m move m mass rowaras iuaiaar ; rne 
greater part, however, were cut to pieces, and Manaji 
Pankria himself wounded, and, accompanied by no more 
than thirty select friends, had opened a way through the 
surrounding mass, and made good his escape to Haidar.*’ 
But the project of invasion was thus defeated. Hari 
Pant retreated. Haidar rapidly followed, and drove the 
enemy over the Krishna in December 1777. He now 
reduced all the forts between the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra, making the Deshayis, or chiefs, tributary 
,to .himself. , 
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Haidar then returned to Chitaldrug, which was taken 
at last in March 1779, by treachery, as related in the 
history of the place* The Bedar population, to the 
number of 20,000, were deported to people the island of 
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Seringapatam, while all the boys were converted and 
trained np as soldiers, forming what were called Chela 
battalions. A young Nair, who had been taken from 
Malabar and forcibly converted to Islam, with the name 
of Sheikh Ayaz, was appointed Governor of Chitaldrug, 
He was a handsome youth, and Haidar had formed the 
most exalted opinion of his merits, frequently upbraid- 
ing his son Tipu for inferiority to him. “ Modest as he 
was, faithful and brave, Ayaz wished to , decline the 
distinction as one to which he felt himself incompetent ; 
and particularly objected that he could neither read nor 
write, and was consequently incapable of a Civil charge.” 
“Keep a Korla at your right hand,” said Haidar, “and. 
that will do you better service than pen and ink.” Then 
assuming a graver countenance, “Place reliance,” added 
he, “on your excellent understanding : act from yourself 
alone : fear nothing from the calumnies of the scribblers ; 
but trust in me as I trust in you. Beading and writing ! 
how have I risen to empire without the knowledge of 
either?” The Korla referred to was a long whip of 
cotton rope, about an inch and a half in diameter at the 
ttiick end where it is grasped, and tapering to a point at 
the other extremity ; this severe instrument of personal 
punishment is about nine feet long; and Haidar was 
constantly attended by a considerable number of persons 
too constantly practised in its use. Cuddapah was the 
next object of attack. The Pathan guards were surprised 
and forced to surrender; the Nawab retired to Sidhout, 
and Cuddapah was taken without opposition. But 
Haidar was near losing his life by a plot of the Afghans. 
Admiring their courage, he had taken into his service all 
who could find security for their behaviour, among his 
own followers. Eighty, who had not succeeded, were 
left that night with their, arms near his tent. They 
suddenly arose at dead of night, slew the guards, and 
made for Haidar’s, tent. . The noise ^a waking him, he 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 158 
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guessed the danger, pushed the bolster into the bed to 
resemble a sleeping figure, and, slitting a hole in the tent, 
escaped. The assassins rushed in and cut at the bed. 
Paralysed with astonishment to find their victim gone, 
they were instantly overpowered. Of those who survived 
till morning, some had their hands and feet chopped off, 
and the rest were dragged at the feet of elephants. 
Sidbout surrendered on the 27th of May, and Abdul 
Halim Khan, the Nawab, was sent prisoner to Seringa- 
patam. His sister, whose sense of honour was only 
equalled by her beauty, which surpassed that of any 
female captive yet secured, threatened to destroy herself, 
rather than enter the unlimited harem of the conqueror 
in the usual informal manner. The ceremony of nika 
was therefore performed, and this lady, under the title of 
Bakshi Begam, was soon after placed at the head of the 
seraglio. 

On returning to the capital, a complete revision was 
made of the civil departments. Mir Sadak was made 
finance minister and Shamaiya head of the police and 
post-office. Since the defection of Ehande Eao, every 
one of Haidar’s ministers, Hindu and Muhammadan 
alike, had died from tortures inflicted to recover real or 
pretended defalcations. The undoubted ability of 
Shamaiya developed to the utmost perfection the system 
of espionage and fabrication of such charges, to atone for 
which the, utmost farthing was exacted under the 
pressure of tortures which often terminated the lives of 
the unfortunate victims. A system was introduced of 
paying the troops on half-monthly fattis (lists) instead 
of monthly, which gradually resulted in their getting 
only nine or ten months’ pay for the year. A double 
marriage was arranged in 1779 with the family of the 
Nawab of Savanur, whose eldest son was united to 
Haidar’s daughter, and Haidar’s second son Karim, to 
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the NawSb’s daughter. The ceremonies were celebrated 
with great pomp at Seringapatam, and accompanied 
with the gift of the unrestored half of Savanur to the 
Nawab. 

During these festivities, an envoy arrived from the Treaty with 
ministerial party at Poona, by whom Haidar was expect- „ 

^ Manraitas, 

mg an inYasion. induceu by the hopelessness of 

Saghoba’s cause, once again a fugitive, and other consi- 
derations, Haidar entered into a treaty. On condition 
that Kaghoba’s grant of territories up to the Krishna 
was confirmed, the future tribute fixed at eleven lakhs 
of rupees, and all arrears cancelled, he agreed to co-oper- 
ate with the dominant Mahratta party and Nizam All 
for the expulsion of the English from India. The failure 
of negotiations with the latter had made him ill-disposed 
towards them. Two events gave ground for open hostili- 
ties. The English being then at war with the French, 
Pondicherry was taken in October 1778, and Mahe in 
March 1779. The capture of the former did not directly 
affect Haidar, but the latter was the port through which 
he received military supplies from the Mauritius. He 
had, therefore, declared it to be under his protection, as 
being situated in his territory, and had threatened to lay 
waste the province of Arcot if it were attacked. The 
other event was that an English corps under Colonel 
Harper, marching to relieve Adoni, proceeded through 
the territory of Cuddapah without formal permission 
obtained from Haidar, to whom it now belonged, the 
Commanding Officer being merely furnished with a letter 
to the Manager of the district. 

The news of this reached Haidar at the very time that Second 
the rai^ionary Schwartz had arrived at Seringapatam, 
commissioned by the Governor of Madras to assnre him March i784. 
&i the amicable designs of the English Government, ravoy 
M. Gr. VOL. 11 . 158**, Madras. 
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If the English offer the hand of peace and 'concord, I 
will not withdraw mine/' said Haidar, but he sent 
letters to the GoTernor requiring reparation for the 
alleged grievances, and referring to Ms unfulfilled threat 
of revenge. Meanwhile, some English travellers ■ who 
landed at Calicut were seized, and conveyed to Seringa- 
patam. Mr. Gray, Member, of Council, was sent as v. 
an envoy to demand their release, and , to bring about 
» good understanding.* ■■ But Haidar, on finding that 
none of them were military, had let them go, and Mr. 
Gray met them on his way ; but he proceeded on to the 
capital, where he was treated with studied disrespect, 
for war had been determined on. 

After prayers for success, in both mosques and temples, 
Haidar AH left his capital and descended the Ghats by 
the Chengama Pass on the 20th July 1780, with a force 
of 90,000 men, unequalled in strength and efficiency, by 
any indigenous army that had ever been assembled in 
the south of India. French officers of ability (Mons. 
Pimorin and LaJIy the younger) guided the operations, 
and the commissariat was under the management of 
Purnaiya, one of the ministers of finance. A body of 
horse, under his second son, Karim Bahib, plundered 
Porto ^Novo on the 22nd ; a larger body proceeded 
lowards Madras, burning the villages and mutilating the 
people who lingered near them. From Pulicat to 
Pondicherry a line of desolation, extending from thirty to ' 
fifty miles inland, was drawn round Madras. The black 
columns of smoke were visible from St. Thomas’ Mount, 
and the bleeding victims were pouring into Madras. On: 
the evening of the 24th July, a body of horse appeared 
at St. Thomas' Mount and pillaged St. Thome and the 
adjoining villages. All the families in the neighbourhood: 
of Madras retired into the fort that night, and every 
residence beyond the island was vacated, except Govern- 
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nient House, wliich was protected by a company of 
sepoys and a party of artillery with two guns. 

The Madras Government under Mr. Whitehead, though inactivity of 
frequently warned by some of its own members, had 
remained wholly supine until the 24th July, when the 
appearance of the enemy compelled them to issue orders 
for the concentration of all the troops at their disposal. 

Colonel Braithwaite, commanding at Pondicherry, was 
directed to evacuate that place and march to Madras. 

He reached St. Thomas Mount on the 24th August. On 
the 6th August, Colonel Cosby was sent from Madras to 
the south to organise a detachment for intercepting any 
convoys which might come through the passes for 
Haidar's army. A number of minor forts in the Karnatic 
were garrisoned, among them Wandiwash by Lieutenants 
Flint and Parr detached from Braithwaite's forces. 

About the end of July, the Grovernment resolved to 
assemble the army at Conjeeveram, and they directed 
Colonel Long to send the battalion of European infantry 
from Vellore to that place. Lord Macleod, commanding 
H.M. 73rd Kegiment at Poonamalli, was sent for to 
Madras and offered the command of the army. Lord 
Macleod earnestly protested against the proposal to 
assemble the troops at Conjeeveram at a time when the 
whole country was occupied by Haidar, and he recom- 
mended the concentration near Madras of all available 
troops previous to undertaking operations. He also 
objected to the removal of the European battalion from 
Vellore, and concluded by saying that a proper regard to 
his reputation would not permit?- him to adopt a responsi- 
bility in the execution of plans which did not coincide 
with his own judgment. 

General Sir Hector Munro maintained his own view 
and it was decided he should assume command of the 

its 
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army in the field and marched to Conjeeveramy there to 
effect a junction with the troops expected from various 
qaarters, which were ultimately restricted to the detach- 
ments of Baillie and Cosby. On the 21st August, Haidar; 
infested Arcot and on the 26th, the British troops at 
St, Thomas' Mount marched for Conjeevaram, partly in 
order to cause Haidar to raise the siege of Arcot, and 
partly for the purjK>se of effecting a junction with 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment then marching from the 
north. On the 15th June, Colonel Baillie had been 
ordered to march from Ellore to Inacondah in the 
Cuntoor District, 80 as to be south of the river Krishna 
in the event of his being required in the Karnatic. He 
arrived on the 15th July and on the 25th, he was 
directed to proceed to Cuddapah for the purpose of effect- 
ing a division. This measure was protested against and 
was subsequently dropped. At the same time, the 
western route by Tirupati was recommended to intercept 
some of Haidar's convoys. Colonel Baillie reached 
Nellore on the Idth, and on the 24th was about 4 miles 
south of Gummadipundi, about 27 miles from Madras, 
which he could have reached by one forced march, the 
road being clear. But at Gummadipundi, he received a 
letter from General Munro directing him to march to 
Conjeeveram by Periapalaiyam and Tirupassur, In 
compliance with this ill-advised order, to which the 
disasters of the campaign have been attributed, Baillie 
struck off to the south-west, and reached the bank of the 
Gorteiiar near Vungul on the 25th. Owing to heavy 
rains, he did not cross the river until the afternoon of 
the 3rd September (Wilks says the 4th, but both Baillie 
and Munro in their Beports give the 3rd as the date). 
Haidar, having received intelligence of this change of 
route, which brought BaiJIie’s detachment straight 
towards him, detached Tipu with a division estimated at 
40,000 horse and foot with 12 guns in order to intercept 
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Baillie, while he himself with the rest of his army, 
advanced to within a short distance of General Mnnro’s 
camp at Oonjeeveram. 

On the afternoon of the 6th, Colonel Baillie reported 
that he had on that day been engaged with, near 
Perambakam, from 11 a.m. until 2 p.m., a large body 
of the enemy which he had beaten off, but that he could 
not venture to leave his position, and therefore requested 
the General to move to his assistance. The letter 
reached Sir Hector Munro on the 8th, but he being of 
opinion that it was necessary for him to remain at 
Oonjeeveram with the main body for the protection of 
his stores and provisions, contented himself with sending 
a detachment composed of the flank companies of the 
army under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher. 
This detachment left camp on the night of the 8th, but 
Colonel Fletcher, having skilfully evaded the enemy, 
joined Baillie at Perambakum early in the morning of 
the 9th. About 8 o’clock that night, Baillie, in con- 
formity with orders, set out for Oonjeeveram. Shortly 
afterwards, fire was opened upon the column, but this 
was soon silenced, and the detachment was prepared to 
resume the march when Colonel Baillie suddenly resolved 
to halt until daylight contrary to the orders received, 
and also against the opinion of Colonel Fletcher who 
urged him to push on to Oonjeeveram, then distant only 
8 or 9 miles. To this Baillie would not assent, and the 
troops lay on their arms all night unmolested. 

The march was recommenced about daylight and the 
detachment had proceeded about two miles when the 
enemy began to fire from four or five guns in the plain 
at a considerable distance from the left flank. This was 
followed by a charge of Tipu’s select horse which was 
repulsed with heavy loss (one account puts it at 1,200). 
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Captains Knmley and G-owdie, with the sepoy grenadiers, 
were then sent against the ■ guns, and sncceeded in taking 
three or four, but the sepoys, had lost their order during 
the advance, and being charged in flank by a large body 
of cavalry, they fell back in some confusion, and with 
some loss, Haidar who had 'sent off his. infantry and 
guns towards Perambakum on the previous night 
unobserved by Monro, followed with his cavalry before 
daybreak, and was now seen advancing in force. A 
cross fire from 50 or 60 pieces of artillery was then 
opened on the detachment, and shortly afterwards two, 
or according to some accounts, three tumbrils were 
blown up. Many were killed by the explosion, and the 
camp followers rushing in for protection, the troops, 
both European and Indian, were thrown into disorder. 
The Europeans were speedily rallied, and although 
exposed to a heavy fire from 7-30 to 9 or 10 a.m, with- 
out the means of returning it, they repulsed no less than 
thirteen separate attacks. The sepoys, who had become 
mixed up with the camp followers, no longer preserved 
any order. Baillie, worn out at last and hoping to save 
the lives of his men, ordered them to lay down their arms^ 
which bad no sooner been done than the enemy rushed 
in, and commenced an indiscriminate slaughter which 
lasted until stopped by the French Offiicers with Haidar’s 
army. Of eighty-six European Officers, including those 
on the Staff and the Surgeons, thirty-six were killed or 
died of their wounds, and fifty, of whom thirty-four were 
wounded, were taken prisoners. Thus ended the second- 
action at Perambakum, which assumed such an import- 
ance in Tipu’s mind that he got the details of the action 
caricatured on the walls of his palace — Darya Doulat^ — at 
Seringapatam. * 

General Mnnro arrived at Conjeeveram on the 29th 
August, and on the 6th September moved on to an 
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elevated spot about two miles ou the road to Perambakum, 
where he encamped. ' Haidar’s camp' was then on. the 
left at a distance of two miles.. On the 8th, Baillie’g 
application for assistance arrived, and the General, after 
some consideration, determined to send a detachment 
instead of proceeding in person with the whole army. 
The reasons which influenced him, as explained by him- 
self in a letter to Government, were his own highly 
critical situation at Conjeeveram, his only hopes of 
provisions being from the paddy he had collected in the 
pagoda^ his proximity to Haidar’s camp, his fear that, 
if he moved with his whole force, Haidar would most 
certainly possess himself of his (the General’s) ground 
and Conjeeveram and thereby cut him off from all provi- 
sions. In that case, he said, he must have starved. He, 
therefore, resolved, with the concurrence of his principal 
oflScers, to send a strong detachment and to remain . with 
the rest of the troops to watch the enemy’s movements. 
He flattered himself that so strong a detachment as he 
had sent would enable Colonel Baillie to join him, the 
more so as he had sent word to him to , begin his march 
on the 9th September and march all night towards him — 
which was the one thing which, despite Fletcher’s 
admonition — Baillie’s failed to do. After sending off the 
detachment, General Munro ordered the tents to be 
struck, and the men lay on. their arms all night. Firing 
was heard about mid-night, but it soon ceased, and no 
alarm was occasioned thereby. About daybreak, heavy 
firing was heard from the direction of Perambakum, and 
the army marched immediately. After proceeding about 
4 miles, smoke was seen on the left. The line of march 
was altered accordingly, but after going a short distance, 
the direction was again altered towards the right (Sir 
Thomas Munro, who was present, records that it was 
obvious to everyone that the guides were leading the 
army away from the scene of action), and waa so main- 
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tamed for about 2 milm wbea a wounded sepoy brought 
inteliigeace of Baillie’s defeat. Upon this, the army 
retreated to ConjeeTeram, where it arrived at about 
6 o'clock in the evening. 


His retreat to 
Madras. 


• Sir Hector Manro, finding himself without provisions 
and having no hopes of assistance, determined to retreat 
to Madras. The heavy guns and all stores which could 
not be removed were thrown into the large tank at 
Conjeeveram, and the retreat commenced early on the 
morning of the 11th. The army was harassed all the 
way to Chingleput by a numerous body of cavalry 
and lost a large quantity of ammunition and military 
stores, besides camp equipage^ and private baggage. It 
arrived at Chingleput on the morning of the 12th 
and was there joined by a detachment from the 
south under Colonel Cosby, who had tried to carry 
Chittapet by escalade but had been repulsed with loss. 
The casualties, according to Innes Munro, were heavy, 
as many as 500 sepoys being killed or wounded between 
Conjeeveram and Chingleput. The rear guard of the 
retreating army was wholly made up of sepoys, who 
behaved splendidly, despite the fact that several of them 
had fought on two consecutive days in the advances of 
Baillie and Munro and had been physically worn out 
with fatigue and exhaustion. The army resumed the 
march from Chingleput on the 13th September, and 
encamped at Mambalam (the Marmalong of History), 
between St. Thomas’ Mount and Madras, on the succeed- 
ing day. 


El« 


As Wilson points out, different views have been taken 
regarding the course taken by General Munro in 
deteching .Fletcher to Baillie’s instead of proceeding 
himself. His sutequent action-after despatching 
Pleteher-— shows what he thought of his own decision. 
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Althougli considered unwise by most, it was defended by 
some, amongst them by Innes Munro and Lieutenant 
Lirid&ay, fl.M. 73rd Begiment. In other respects, 
however, the conduct of this short campaign has been 
universally condemned, more especially the selection of 
an unsafe point of junction for Eaillie's detachment, 
and the failure to support it on the morning of the iOth 
September. The Court of Directors were so much 
dissatisfied, that in January 1782, they sent out orders 
for General Munro’s removal, offering him at the same 
time, the option of submitting his general conduct while 
in command to the judgment of a Court of Enquiry or 
Court Martial. These instructions, however, were not 
received at Madras until Sir Hector Munro had sailed 
for England. 

Baillie’s mistake in not keeping up to Sir Hector 
Munro’s injunction has been severely censured by Innes 
Munro, who writes in his Narrative : — 

“While I profess my admiration of the enterprising spirit 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie, and lament his unhappy fate, 
yet, as the melancholy period of his expedition will probably 
become the topic of general conversation in many circles of 
your acquaintance at home, it may be proper to point out to 
you, who are unacquainted with the nature of military opera- 
tions, two circumstances which appear to have materially 
contributed to the accomplishment of this fatal disaster. His 
halting so long in the night, contrary to the instructions sent 
to him from the General by Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, was 
unquestionably an imprudent measure* The speedy union of 
the two armies was essential to the preservation of both ; and 
had he continued his route, this must have been effected early 
in the morning, in despite of every obstacle, which would have 
put the general in a condition to execute his intended plan of 
giving battle to the enemy, and opening a passage ' to Arcot, 
the only place where provisions were to be found. It seemed 
also a great omission in Colonel Baillie not to take possession 
of the village of Pollilore, which was not then above eight 
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hiindrrf yards from his right, in place of indulging Tippoo in 
his views of procrastination until his father should arrive, by 
drawing up his army on disadvantageous ground, and sending 
out detachments to sei^e guns that could render him, though 
successful, no material advantage. Even after Haidar’s 
division appeared clearly to be in possession of the village, it 
may with reason be supposed that the detachment of grenadiers 
which marched from our army, led by an officer of such 
intrepidity and judgment as Lieutenant-Colonel Matcher? 
(supported by the rest of Colonel Baiilie's command under his 
own gaUant direction, having their flanks properly secured by 
the British artillery as they advanced), would have put him 
in safe possession of the village, where he might have made a 
successful stand until joined by the main army then rapidly 
marching towards him, nor ought the water-course intervening 
to have been considered on such an occasion as any material 
obstacle. Human nature, however, is never infallible. Events 
are deduced by means which at the time are not equally percep- 
tible to all : msiconception therefore, particularly when it leads 
to unparailelied sufleringand disaster, is not surely to be imputed 
as a fault. The gallantry of Colonel Baillie was undoubted ; 
his virtues were acknowledged by all ; and his calamitous end 
must excite the sigh of pity in every bosom not wfioliy 
iinassailable by the accumulated misfortunes of another.” 

The original mistake, however, lay in the plan of 
^ operations adopted by the Madras Government, which 
’shifted the field of battle from near Madras to Con- 
geeveram. What Innes Munro says is right when he 
ob^rves : — 

** In a review of this melancholy and fatal event, that no 
imputation may fall on any individual; it is necessary to recur 
to the origin ■ of the ill-concerted expedition. It was first 
su^est^, as has bean already observed, by the Navob of 
Arcot (who was very 'naturally solicitous to save his capital), 
mi eagerly embraced by the council. The only plausible 
reason which they could adduce in support of a measure of 
such singular hamrd, was the impossibility of supporting the 
army, when reinforced, in the vicinity of Madras. No provi- 
sions had been had in by them’,, nor the' smallest preparation 
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made for the support even of a force so inconsiderable. They 
therefore, without any consideration of probable contingencies, 
resolved upon sending out the army to forage for themselves, 
who were to be joined by another still worse provided than 
they were. Had Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie’s detachment 
been ordered to repair to St, Thomas’ Mount, as proposed by 
Sir Hector Munro and Lord Macleod, it is probable it would 
have accomplished the junction without molestation, as 
Hyder’s whole army was then before Arcot. When united, 
they might then have had the ability to execute any judiciously 
concerted plan which might have tended to the relief of the 
settlement,” 


Arcot sad 
minor forts. 


Haidar broke up his camp near Conjeeveram on the Surrender of 
19th September and returned to Arcot to prosecute his 
siege. The pettah was carried by assault and the place 
surrendered on the 3rd November. Various minor forts, 
including Gingee, gave themselves up. - Amboor, under 
(laptain Keating, held out for over a month but capitulated 
owing to want of ammunition on 15th January 1781 to 
Tipu and General Lally, who invested it with a large 
force. On the west coast, Major Cotgrave twice beat 
back in September ‘ and October 1780 Haidar's forces, 
Lieutenant Close (afterwards well known as Major- 
General Sir Barry Close, Bart) distinguishing himself in 
one of the actions. 


CAiapaign, 

1T8L 


Haidar’s successes and the failure of Sir Hector SirE^ 
Munro’s campaign led the Supreme Government at ^ 
Calcutta to interfere in Madras affairs. Warren Hastings, 
then at the head of affairs, sent out Lieutenant-General 
Sir Byre Coote with a detachment. He also suspended 
Mr. ’^itehill, the Governor at Madras,, whose place was 
taken by Mr. Charles Smith, Senior Member of Council.- 
On June 23rd, 1781, Lord Marcartney took over charge 
froin Mr. Smith; Sir Eyre Coote reached Madras early 
in January 1781, and irnmediately; took the_ field. On 
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the he marclied for the relief of Ghiuglepafcy, 

Wandiwash and Pernintikkal {Perniacoil). Ohinglepiit 
was relieted on the 19th, on the 21st Karungnli was 
taken by storm, on the 23rd Haidar decamped from 
Wandiwash, and abonfthe same time the siege of Peru- 
mnkkal was also raised- 'The army moYed on to Pondi- 
cherry, where it remained inaciiYe for a time. In April, 
TiruYidi, 16 miles west of Fort St. David, was taken by 
a detachment under the personal command of Coote. A 
French fleet now appeared off the coast, and the English 
force moved to cover. Cnddalore, which was threatened 
by Haidar with the view of occupying it as a depot for 
the troops expected from France. But Sir Edward 
Hughes, being off ■ the western coast with a British 
squadron, destroying Haidar's infant navy in his own 
|x>rts of Calicut and Mangalore, the French fleet made 
off for Mauritius ; and Haidar, who had avoided every 
opportunity of coming to close quarters with Coote, 
withdrew rapidly to the interior, leaving a sufficient force 
to intercept all supplies. While a want of these, and a 
wretched equipment, prevented the English from follow- 
ing, he ravaged the district of Tan jore, sending off to 
the upper country all that was movable, including 
immense herds of cattle. Weavers and their families," 
adds Wilks, “were collected and forcibly sent to people 
the island of Seringapatam. Captive boys, destined to 
the exterior honour of Islam, were driven to the same 
place with equal numbers of females, the associates of 
the (then) present and the mothers of a future race of 
military slares." 

In June, Coote moved out against Chidambram, which 
had been used as a depot for provisions, but, being 
repulsed, retired to Porto Novo with a view to procure 
Imttering guns. Encouraged by this and overestimating 
the effect of the repulse, Haidar made a forced march of 
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a hundred miles in two days and a half, and placed 
himself between the English and Cnddalore. Sir Edward 
Hughes at this juncture arrived oflf the coast. While 
with a portion of the squadron he protected Cnddalore, 
the English force, with only four days’ rice, carried on 
the soldiers’ backs, marched against Haidar’s position ; and 
on the same day, the 1st of July, was fought the battle 
of Porto Novo, inwhich, with a force one-eighth that 
of the enemy. Sir Eyre Coote, after a severe engagement, 
completely beat Haidar’s army from the field. Haidar 
All, who was watching the operations seated on a stool 
on a small hill, was near being taken prisoner. He was 
conveyed out of danger by a faithful groom, who made 
told to force the slippers on his master’s feet, saying, 
We will beat them to-morrow; in the meantime, 
mount your horse.” He reluctantly left the field, pouring 
forth a torrent of abuse. 

The following is taken from Coote’s account of the 
battle, dated Camp near Cuddalore, 6th July 1781 

^ One extra day’s rice was landed, and the march at 
length commenced on the 1st instant at 5 in the morning. 
From every information received, it was clear that the enemy 
had united their whole force {Tipjwx^'s detachment excepted) 
and from their position taken up b^ween ns and Cnddalore, 
metot to try the issue of a general engagement. Th« grounds 
they occupied, naturally strong and commanding, were 
rendered much more formidable by most of the spots that 
would admit of it being strengthened with front and ^king 
batteries erected with judgment and despatch by Hyder AUy’s 
corps appropriated for such servioas. Lar^ bodies of cavalry, 
who had from our arrival at Porto Novo hovered round onr 
camp, rendered it impossible for even a single hirearrah to 
return with any intelligence to to depaoded on, of either the 
strength or position of the enemy’s batteries. Our grand 
guard, and the other outposts were atoolutely the boundary 
and limited extent of our knowledge respecting the enemy. 
The proteetion of our baggage and namsroua foBowas required 
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a very considerable projKJrtlon of oor small army to preYent ■ 
or re|»l any insult during our march in that quarter, and ■ 

'■ forming the most necessary detachment considerably^ weakened ■ 

oiar force in line, which could ill-afford a single man from the I 
j grand object of engaging and forcing the numerous army of 

Hyder Aliy situated as'. described; However, two regiments' 
of cavalry, a battalion of -sepoys'’ with three 6 = and^ four 3®=; 
pounders, the baggage guard consisting of 'about 1 *50. ■ sepoys,'^ 

■ the few Poly gars we have, and our .small Mahratta corps, .were, 
ordered for their protection. ■ Their road lay on the right' 
tetween our army -and the sea. .... 

. , : ' seven in the. morning, the line had drawn out .-of, our 

gfound of encampment near . Porto Novo marching from the | 

' right . The country S'Oon opened into an extensive plain, and 

as ih© enemy's cavalry appeared there ' in force, 'I formed in 
two lines, and proceeded on my march in order of battle. We 
had not advanced above one mile when the enemy's batteries 
were clearly discovered. As to position, they lay exactly on 
our intended road of march. I halted the army for nearly an 
hour. It was necessary to explore, if possible, the ground on 
our right in hopes of its admitting an advance from that point 
by which we should avoid the enemy's direct fire from their 
batteries, and have a chance, by gaining the left of their posts, 
to turn, or otherwise command them. 

“ The principal force of their army was drawn up in rear 
of their works, extending further on the plain than either eye 
or horizon could command, with large bodies of cavalry in 
every direction, and their rockets were thrown in numbers to 
impede or harass our movements. During this interval of- 
unavoidable inaction, thoroughly to examine their position, we 
were obliged to suffer a warm cannonade; their guns were 
Well served and did execution. '■ '* ■ . . 

We could not afford to throw away many a shot to 
answer them, having occasion for every round we had for; 
more decisive service.* * . .... 

; “ I determined upon the movement to the right, and pro- 1 

needed about 9 o'clock, the two lines marching parallel to one 
another in that direction; consequently it only required their- 
facing the front to reassure at any time their original order. 

Tvro battalions with eight field pieces were ordered to form a 
third face, the flanks of* this corps joining both lines on the left 
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to keep some batteries in check from that quarter ^hich opened 
while we were forming the aboYe movement 

** A practicable road was fonnd on the right, made by 
Hyder for other purposes than, our approach. The road 
alluded to was made by Hyder for the purpose of drawing his 
guns to a large redoubt about half a mile from the sea. The 
work was far advanced, and required but another day to 
complete ' it. Through it we , proceeded towards the held. 
His guns which were under cover, and his artillery uncovered 
in line, galled us considerably as we advanced, and a quick and 
forward movement seemed absolutely necessary. On passing 
the road above mentioned, I was obliged to file off, and reduce 
my front, but as soon as the ground permitted, formed in 
order as before, a thick caldera (screwpine) hedge covering my 
right. Some sand hills contiguous to this pass that lay luckily 
situated, were unoccupied, and contributed very materially to 
favour my plan of operations* 

** The moment was critical. I had gained the flank of 
the enemy’s batteries, w’aited with impatience under a very 
heavy fire of cannon till I bad ascertained that the heights in 
my rear were passed by the second line, then instantly moved 
on wuth the first, as fast as order and an advancing fire of 
artillery on our side would permit. 

“ I have the pleasure of acquainting you that the disposi- 
tion promptly resolved on succeeded, for there was no time lor 
aught but decided despatch : hesitation in the situation of our 
affairs would have been little better than a defeat, having no 
resource but four days’ provisions carried on the soldiers’ 
backs. The guns in their batteries were soon drawn off, and 
retired to their line, when our attack was very warmly disputed 
till 4 o’clock. 

“ The bravery of our troops at length carried the point, 
and the first line forced the enemy’s infantry, artillery, and their 
cavalry to give way, obliging them to seek for safety by a 
retreat. Just as they went off, their principal force of infantry, 
who were, from the situation of the ground, under tolemWe 
cover, gave one general discharge of musketry* but loo distent 
to do considerable execution. 

“ The second line obstinately disputei, and with succsest, 
an attack meditated on my rear by mmy kfeltalions of infantry 
with their guns, and a very karge body .dl cavalry* ■ 

M. or. VOli. II. ' i’St' ", 
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“ The differeafc efforla madie to force aod charge the rear 
cor|» of the second line were all repulsed, the heights disputed 
were carried and kept possession of, by which the advancing 
c«*pB were left at liberty to pash on in front advantageously. 

The possessing the heights also prevented their proceed- 
ing towards the sea to attempt onr baggage as it was from 
thence covered in perfect security and unmolested. 

I was joined by the corps in my rear at midnight. It 
took some time to bury our dead on the enemy’s ground of 
enoampnieni Every possible attention was paid also on the 
ield to our wounds mm. 

**Thal night the army pursued the road the enemy had 
refciredby, crossed the strong pass or mllah, “Paravernar,” with- 
out any rookstalion, and took up our ground on the north-west 
side of it near to the village of Mootypollam (Motupalaiyam), 
thereby securing a material point towards completing my 
march to Cnddalore. 

“ From authentic information, the enemy’s force was 
nearly as follows : Artillery 47 pieces very well served, 620 
Europeans, 1,100 Topasses and others in European dress, 
Cavalry 40,000, 23 battalions of sepoys, strength 18,000. 
Irregular footmen armed with matchlocks, pikes, and rockets, 
120,000- The above were in Hyder’s own pay, besides lascars, 
pioneers, and artificers not inciuded. 

^ t ' ■ * 

“ His guns were principally worked by Europeans, and 
Native Artillery who had formerly been in the Nabob’s service, 
and it is reckoned that there were embodied in his infantry from 
2,800 to 3,000 of our sepoys made prisoners in Colonel Baillie’s 
action, and at other places since the commencement of the war. 

“ These accounts are taken from an intelligent Portuguese 
officer who has come over to us in the beginning of the action. 
They are also corroborated from other channels of intelligence. 

** The behaviour of the whole army on this most interest- 
ing day was uniformly steady and worthy of the highest 
commendation. 

was well seconded by Major-General Munro who 
commanded the first line. His spirited and active conduct 
contributed much to our success. Brigadier- General Stuart 
who commanded the second line, and had orders to defend 
the heights, perform^ 'that service much to my satisfaction. 
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“ In short, every individual of oar little army seemed to 
feel the critical situation of our national concerns. 

• • ■ • . 

“ The only difficulty was to restrain the ardour of the 
troops within prudential bounds. Eager to advance, it became 
particularly necessary to guard against accidental disorder, 
situated as we were with multitudes of cavalry against ua on 
the watch to take advantage of hurried, or confused move- 
laeiits. 

From the want of a corps of caralry on our side equal 
in number to the service required, we were, wifch victory 
decidedly declared, obliged to halt just beyond the enemy’s 
ground, not being able to take advantage of so , distinguished a 
day ; for with a corps of cavalry, the enemy’s guns, stores, etc., 
etc., would to a certainty, have fallen into our hands- Their 
strong, fine cattle drew their guns off on a trot, nor was it 
possible for fatigued infantry to hinder this distressing sight 
to us. 

“The spirited behaviour of our sepoy corps did them the 
greatest credit. No European could be steadier; they were 
emulous of being foremost on every service it was necessary 
to undertake.” 

Innes Munro, who was present at the battle, regrets innesMnnro^s 
that the enemy was not pursued and blames Coote for 
not giving the order for pursuit. He writes in his 
Narrative : 

“ Upon the conclusion of this hard-contested business, 
how mortifying was it to find that no other advantage had 
been gained by us after such extreme fatigue than the simple 
possession of the field f — compensation very inadeqimte to 
the loss of so many gallant soldiers. This might have been 
one of the most glorious and decisive victories ever obtained, 
had the General permitted the line to advance at an earlier 
period of the day. There cannot be a doubt but it w’^ould have 
finally terminated the war, as most of the enemy’s guns must 
have inevitably fallen into our hands;, for it was with the - ' 

utmost difficulty they got them rwnveyed across the 
during the pursuit ; a labour in wM#,, by Meer Sahib’i 

M. Gr. VOL. II. " ^ "" 
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gallantry, and our owe tardiness, they were singularly 
favoured. It was also a matter of sarprise to many in the 
arms?' that the British cavalry were not ordered to pnrsiae the 
fugitives, there being, with Marrattas and others^ a thousand 
In the camp, a number that might have done considerable 
execution against a flying enemy, if properly conducted, parti- 
cularly as they had eight light three-pounders dragged by ; 
horses constantly attached to them,’’ ‘ 

Wandiwash, invested by Tipn, was' again relieved, 
and he was recalled to join his father at Arcot. ' ' 

Haidar, resolved to risk another battle, chose, as being ' 

fortunate to himself, the very spot on which Colonel 

Baillie's detachment had been overcome, and the anni- il 
versary of that event was the day fixed on* Sir Eyre 
Coote, after forming a junction with the troops sent by 
land from Bengal, had taken Tirupassur, and wished for 
nothing so much as to bring his enemy to action. The 
result was the battle of PoUilore, 17 miles south-west of 
Tirupassur, fought on the 27th August, in which, after 
an engagement of eight hours, Haidar was forced to J 

abandon the field. Coote in his description of this battle | 

states that “had not Hyder Aliy from a principle of 
superstition which we know regulates in a great measure ^ 
the actions of the natives, chose to have met me at the 
ground on which he had formerly been successful, I could I 
not have moved one mile further to the westward in f'- 
quest of Mm, but must have been, for want of provisions, 
reduced to the necessity of returning without an action/' 
Coote's information was that Haidar had on the day 
of action in the field 1,50,000 men with 80 pieces of 
cannon. He calculated Haidar's loss at near 2,000. 

Coote adds: — . 

** Hyder Ally's army was strongly posted. His troops 
covered in hollow ways and ranged just behind the summit of 
the rising ground in our front, would not stand when pushed. 
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Their loss eonseqoenfcly (was) nofe so coosiierable as it would 
have been had they waited the , decision of the day from our 
musketry, but this they in general avoided, always drawing, 
off their guns, and retiring before we can bring them to close 
action.** 

The English forces numbered about 11,000 Europeans 
and Indians included, the casualties being Europeans 
killed 28, wounded 28, and Indians killed 105, wounded 
207, and missing . 58. ' Wilks descrites the action as a 
** dubious victory,*' while Mill takes much the same view 
and greatly exaggerates the English losses. Sir Thomas 
Munro, who was present as a subaltern at the battle, 
gays that the enemy were forced from- all their positions 
tefore sunset, and after standing a cannonade on open 
ground for a short time, fled in great hurry and confusion 
beyond Conjeeveram. 

Haidar next took up a strong position in the pass of 
Sholinghar, to prevent the relief of Vellore, reduced 
almost to extremities. At the battle of Sholinghur, 
fought on the 27th of September, victory again declared 
for the English, and Vellore was saved. Haidar's forces 
precipitately fled from the field of action towards 
Eaveripak. The whole of Haidar's army was in the 
action and his losses exceeded, according to Coote, 2,000, 
while Wilks mentions it as being upwards of 5,000. 
The English losses were only 100 killed and wounded. 
The pdlegUn of Chittoor now came over to the English, 
and Haidar, indignant at their desertion, detached a 
select corps to bum their villages and lay waste their 
country. But Sir Eyre Ooote, placing himself at the 
head of a light corps, after an absence of thirty-eight 
hours, during thirty 4wo of which he had never dismounts 
ed from his horse, returned to camp, having completely 
surprised and defeated these tr<K^ps, capturing all their 
equipments. 


Battle of 
Sholinglmr, 
27tla Sf^ntesa- 
ber 1T81 
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The energy of Warren Hastings, the Governor^ 
I General — never more conspicaons than at this critical 
time, when England, at war with America, France 
and Holland, was engaged in a life struggle in India 
with the Mahratta hosts in the west, and Haidar's: 
armies in the south— having triumphed over the mis- 
chievous opposition of a Council which frustrated every 
public measure, had succeeded in withdrawing the active 
opposition of Ni^sam Ali and of one branch of the 
Mahrattas, under Madhoji Bhonsla. He now concluded 
a treaty with Sindhia, on the 13th October J781, and: 
the mediation of the latter was to be employed in bring- 
ing about a peace between the English and the Poona 
Mahrattas under Nana Famavis, which was actually 
effected in May 1782 . Meanwhile Haidar’s vakil had 
ascertained that this was intended, and that the 
Mahrattas would unite with the English in compelling 
his master to make peace, unless the latter would at 
once give up all the territories acquired by him north of 
the Tungabhadra and all claims over the pdlegdrs to the 
south, in which case they undertook to continue the war 
and bring back Sindhia to the confederacy. Haidar now 
felt himself in a critical situation. He was beaten at all 
points by Sir Eyre Coote ; he had received no adequate 
ftwistance from the French ; the west coast was lost ; : 
Malabar, Coorg and Balam were in rebellion. The 
defeat of Colonel Braithwaite's corps at Annagudi, 6 
miles N.-E. of Kumbakonam, by Tfpu, which occurred 
at this time (February 1782 ), had no permanent effect in 
improving his prospects. It was about this period that 
Haidar, being much indisposed, was, either by accident or 
design, left entirely alone with his minister Piirnaiya; 
after being for some time apparently immersed in deep 
thought, he addressed himself to Purnaiya in the follow- 
ing words (related to Colonel Wilks by Purnaiya) : — 

**I have committed a great error, I have purchased a 
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draught of sendi (spirits) at the price of a lakti of pagodm : 
I shall pay dearly for my arrogance; between me and tlie 
English there were perhaps mt^nal grounds of dissatisfaction, 
but not sufficient cause for war, and I might Imre made them 
my Mends in spite of Muhammad Aiij the most treacherous 
of men. The defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites will 
not destroy them. I can ruin their resources by land, but 
I cannot dry up the sea ; and I must be the first to weary of 
a war in which I can gain nothing by fighting.*' 

He now resolyed to abandon the east and to try his 
fortune in^ the west. In December, he sent all the hea?y 
guns and stores to Mysore, compelled the people below 
the Ghats to emigrate thither with their flocks and herds, 
destroyed the forts, and made arrangements for demolish- 
ing Arcot, when news suddenly arrhed that a reach 
force had actually arrived off Porto Novo (10th March 
1782). But of the troops M. Bussy had originally 
embarked for the prosecution of his plans in India, the 
first division had been captured by Admiral Kempenfelt 
in December 1781, and a second in April 1782. Several 
naval engagements also took pliwse at this time in Indian 
waters, in which the English uniformly gained the 
advantage. Cuddalore, however, was now taken by the 
French; and, forming a jnnolion with Haidar, they 
carried Perumubkal in May, tefore Sir Byre Coole could 
arrive for its relief. But on the 2n3 of June was fought 
the battle of l.rni, in which the Bnglish Were victorious, 
tod nothing but the want of mmhj prevented a large 
Capture of artillery. As it was, Haidar^s loss included 
seyeral tunibrils and a gun. On the 8th June, however, 
Coote^s grand guard, consisting of a select body of cavalry 
and 100 sepoys, was nearly ' entirely destroyed at Nedd-^ 
ingal, between Arni and Wandiwtoh, by a tedy of about 
6,000 horse commanded by Haidar, Tipu and Hally. 
Apart from this unfortunate disaster, which was wholly 
due to the imprudent conduct of Jjieutenant CruityEer,^ 
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the Officer in Command, who was taken prisoner, the 
campaign of 1782 proved a great success. Vellore was 
relieved by Ensign Byrne o® 14th June 1782. Sir Eyre 
Coote requiring a change of air, embarked for Bengal on 
the 28th September (1782) and was succeeded by Major- 
General James Stuart, Sir Hector Munro having pre- 
viously resigned. 

On the other coast, the corps sent to Malabar under 
Makhdum Ali was completely defeated and destroyed at 
Tricalore by Colonel Humberstone, the commander being 
killed. Nothing could be done during the monsoon to 
retrieve this disaster, but as soon as the weather per- 
mitted in November, 17pu, assisted as usual by Lally’s 
corps, under pretence of striking some blow near 
Trichinopoly, proceeded by forced marches across the 
peninsula, hoping to fall upon the English, who were 
preparing for the siege of Palghatcheri, But in this he 
was disappointed, and sustained a defeat at Paniani on 
the 25th. While waiting for reinforcements to renew 
the attack, an event occurred of the utmost importance. 
Haidar’s army in Coromandel had cantoned sixteen miles 
north of Arcot for the rains, the French being at 
Cuddalore, and the English at Madras. The health of 
Haidar had been declining, and in November he developed 
an abscess, or cancer, in the back, known as the rajpora, 
or royal boil. The united efforts of Hindu, Muhammadan 
and French physicians did no good, and on the 7th of 
December 1782, this remarkable man breathed his last 
in his camp at Narasingarayanpet, near Chittoor, at the 
age of sixty. 

War first brought him to notice, and engaged in war 
he died. War was his element. The brief periods of 
repose between one warlike expedition and another were 
consumed in repairing the losses of the last, or providing 
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the means for the nexi. The arts and products of peace 
he valued only as they furnished the sinews of war. But 
it is impossible to withhold homage from the great 
natural talents which raised an unlettered adventurer to 
the supreme control of a powerful kingdom, or the in- 
domitable energy and fertility of resource which found 
in the most desperate reverses but fresh opportunities of 
rising. He could neither read nor write any language, 
though he spoke fluently Hindustani, Kannada, Marathi , 
Telugu and Tamil, The sum of his literary attainments 
consisted in learning to write the initial of his own name, 
H, to serve as his signature on public occasions ; but 
either from inaptitude to learn, or for the purpose of 
originality, he inverted its form, and signed thus, KVK' 
(copied from a grant in the Inam office). In person he 
is described as robust and of medium height, of dark 
complexion, with an aquiline nose and small eyes. 
Contrary to the usual custom of Musalmans, his face was 
clean shaven, even the eyebrows and eyelashes being 
removed. The most striking article of his dress was a 
scarlet turban, flat at the top, and of immense diameter. 
His uniform was flowered white satin, with yellow fac- 
ings and yellow boots, and a white silk scarf round his 
waist. He was fond of show and parade on great occa- 
sions, and at such times was attended by a thousand 
spear-men, and preceded by bards who sang of his ex- 
ploits in the Kannada language. He was an accomplished 
horse-man, a skilful swordsman, and a dead shot. He 
had a large harem of six hundred women, but his strong 
sensual instincts were never allowed to interfere with 
public business. Prom sunrise to past noon he was 
occupied in public durbSr ; he then made his first meal, 
and retired to rest for an hone or two. In the evening, 
he either rode out or returned to business. But fre- 
quently the night was enlivened with the performances 
of dancing girls or of actors of otmaedies. He took a 
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second meal atoet midnight and retired to rest* some 
times having drank freely. 

The following extracts from accounte by the Rev. W. 
Schwartz, who was sent by the English in 1769 to Haidar 
as a peace-maker, contain a graphic description of his 
characteristics and inodes of business : — 

** Haidar’s |»lace is a fine bnilding in the Indian style. 
Opposite to it is an open place. On both sides are ranges of 
open biiildlngSs where the military and civil servants have 
Iheir offices, and constantly attend. Haidar can overlook 
Ihetn from his balcony. Hero reigns no pomp, but the utmost 
regularity and despatch. Although Haidar sometimes rewards 
his servants, yet the principal motive is fear. Two hundred 
people with whips stand always ready to use theni. Not a 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. Haidar applies 
the same cat to all transgressors alike, gentlemen and horse- 
keepers, tax-gatherers and his own sons. And when he has 
inflicted such a public scourging upon the greatest gentlemen, 
he does not dismiss them. No, they remain in the same office, 
and bear the marks of the stripes on their backs as public warn- 
ings, for he seems to think that almost all people who seek to 
enrich themselves are void of all principles of honour. 

“When I came to Haidar, he desired me to sit down 
alongside of him. The floor was covered with exquisite 
tapestry. He received me very politely, listened friendly and 
with seeming pleasure to all I had to say. In reply, he spoke 

very opnly atid without reserve .When I sat near 

Hatdir, I particularly obwrv^ in what a regular succession, 
and with whal rapid despatch, his affairs proceeded one after 
the other. Whenever he made a pause in speaking, an account 
was read to him of the district and letters received. He heard 
it, and ordered the answer immediately. The writers ran, 
wrote the letter, read it, and Haidar affixed his seal Thus, 
in one evening, a great many letters were expedited. Haidar 
An neither read nor write, but his memory is excellent. He 
orders one man to write a letter and another to read it to him. 
If the writer has in the least deviated from his orders, his 
head pays for it. What religion people profess, or whether 
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they profess any at all, that is perfectly indifferent to him, 
He Ims none himself, and leaves every one to his choice.’' 


Englisli and Prencla writers widely differ in their Y* 
estimates of the character and greatness of Haidar, 
Captain limes Munro of the 73rd (or Lord Macleod's) 
Begiment of Highlanders^ who took an active part in the op; 
military operations on the Coromandel Coast against the 
combined forces of the French, Dutch and Haidar from 
the year 1780 to the peace concluded in 1784, has !efl 
on record a view of Haidar’s talents which, besides being 
a contemporary one, is also fairly just to him. Writing 
in July 1780, he said : — 

“ Many have compared the military genius and cimraotet 
of Hyder Ally to those of the renowned Frederick the Second, 
king of Prussia; and indeed, when we consider the distin- 
guished abilities of that prince amongst his cootemixjraries in 
this country, and the intrepid manner by which he had esta- 
blished himself upon the throne of Mysore, and extended his 
dominions, one cannot but allow thesimile to be exceedingly just. 

“ Hyder Aliy first placed himself at the head of the Mysore 
army entirely by his military prowess. A great part of that 
kingdom borders upon the Mahratta states, Which occasions a 
constant enmity betwixt two powers. The Mahmllas, being 
in former times the most |K>werful warriors, were always 
making unlawful encroaehmsnts upon lb© Mysore lerritoriOs ; 
but when Hyder Ally came to head the troops of that nation 
'against its enemies, he soon convinced the Mahratlas that his 
’’countrymen only wanted a proper leader to make ample 
retaliation ; for, by bis prudence and wnducl in the art of 
war, he not only drove them back to their own country, bmt 
considerably extended the Mysore kingdom by acquisitions 
from the Mahratta frontiers, which all the efforts of th© latter 
have been ineffectual to retriem By these eaploils, he ingra* 
tiated himself much into the favour of hii oouQlryiBon ; and 
was particularly admired and ^specled by the soliiera under 
his command, for his singular addwas and intrepidity, although 
be was at the same time reckon^ iwisteie and arbitrary in hii 
deportment. Hyder soon allerwiM^ availed himself of this 
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att&chinenfe in llie nstiai Asiatic manner ; for? upon the demise 
of his sovereign, the old king of Mysorej he immediately 
Esiirpecl the I h rone under the title of regent and guardian to 
the young prince (who was then an infant) ; and has ever 
since assumed the supreme authority and titles of Navob of 
Mysore, keeping the real heir confined within the walls of 
Seringapatam, the capital of the Mysore country, who is 
occasionally exhibited to the public by way of show or form^ 
as Mahoms^ Ally, the navob of Arcot, is at Madras by the 
Company, who, excepting empty titles, has in like manner 
been divests of every prerogative in the Carnatic^ 

** Hyder now became a terror to all his neighbours ; for, 
having united the talents of a profound politician to those of 
an able warrior, he showed uncommon abilities in forming 
such Judicious establishments, both civil and military, in his 
dominions, as in course of time rendered him the most 
formidable and potent prince in Hither Hindostan. 

As all groat acquisitions in this country are made by 
force of arms, the first object with Hyder Aliy was to esta- 
blish a good army; and experience taught him, in the course 
of his frequent conflicts with the English, that European 
discipline w^as absolutely essential to that end. He there- 
fore endeavoured, by every possible means, to allure to his 
standard military adventurers of all nations and tribes, but 
particularly the European artificers and sepoys that had been 
trained up in the Gompany’s service, to whom he held out the 
most tempting rewards ; nor did he ever want emissaries for 
this purpose in every battalion in the Company's service, as 
appears from the words of command, which are now given in 
Boglisb throughout his whole army. 

By this means ha soon brought his established forces to 
a perfection in European discipline never before known 
amongst the black powers in India ; and his progress in tactics 
has been matter of astonishment and terror to all those who 
have ventured to encounter him in the field. But what at 
once show the extended ideas and ambition of this prince, are 
his surprising endeavours to become formidable at sea. No 
art has been left untried to entice into his pay our ship- 
carpenters and dockyard-men from Bombay and other places ; 
and in this attempt the French and other European powers 
have been induced to assist him ; so that the progress which 
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be has already made m constraetrag docks and equipping a 
naval force is almost incredible. 

The surprising energy of this man’s nncnltivaled mind 
(for he is totally ignorant of letters),, when compared to the 
rest of his contemporaries in power, is tm.ly worthy of admira- 
tion. Who, but an hero born to conquer, would at once 
relinquish all the prejudices, and ill-founded habits of his 
eountry, so foreign to ours, and so readily adopt whatever 
European improvements appeared most essentia! to secure his 
government, to extend his e.mpire., and to render his name 
immortal ? He is not only sublime in his views, but capable 
of seeing them minutely executed. His ends are always great, 
his means prudent, and his generosity unbounded, whenever 
proper objects offer ; nor can. any prince be more watchful 
over the intrigues of his enemies both abroad and at home ; 
by which means he knows well where to anticipate hostile 
designs, and where to take advantage. 

“ It is not then to be wondered at, if a prince possessed 
of so many great qualities, and so ambitious of fame and high 
honours as Hyder Ally Cawrn, should behold his powerful 
neighbours the English, and their ally the navab of Arcot, 
with an eye of jealousy and hatred. It can only be from 
political motives if ever he is at any time induced to show 
them a fair face ; for I have been told from good authority 
that he secretly entertains an implacable aversion to all 
Europeans, which he takes as much care to instil into the 
mind of his son Tippu, as Hamilcar, the famous Carthaginian 
general, did when he caused Hannibal to take the oaths of 
perpetual enmity against the Bomans. Heed we then have 
'doubted that he would openly declare those sentiments when- 
ever an opportunity offered ? No ; his reasons were too well 
founded ever to admit of a deviation from them ; nor can he 
be blamdl for breathing a spirit of patriotism, which is natural 
to every native of Hindostan/* 

The Nuhani Haidari (Mmiory 0/ Hyiur Naik^ by 
Kirmani, translated from the Persian by Colonel W. 
Miles) says ; — 

In all the cities and towns his territory,, beside news** ■ 
writers, he appointed aepamlely writers and lo 
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pftirol tbe itreeli nighfc, wd from them he received bis 
inteliluonce. From morning to night he never remained a 
1BOIII6DI idle. He wm a slave to the regulation of his work- 
ing establishments, . Alt the operations or measures 

anilertaken by Haidar’s government, small or great, w^era 
superintended by himself ■ in person ; insomuch that even 
lealber, the lining of bullock-bags, tent walls, and strands of 
rope, all passed under his. inspection, and were then deposited 
in his stores.’’ 

The Akmli Haidar Naik (by Mirza Ikbal, printed as 
a supplement to Kirmani’s Nishani Haidari) thus des- 
cribes the state of the country in Haidar’s time : — 

By bis power, mankind were held in fear and trembling ; 
and from his severity God’s creatures, day and night, 'were 
thrown into apprehension and terror. Gutting off the nose 
and ears of any {jerson in his territories was the commonest 
thing imaginable, and the killing a man there was thought no 
more of than the treading on an ant. No person of respectabi- 
lity ever left his bouse with the expectation to return safe to it.” 

Wilks writes : — 

“ On the conquest oi a new country, it was his invariable 
habit to inflict some memorable severities, not only for the 
purpose of extorting money, but with the avowed object of 
impressing his new subjects with a salutary terror of his name. 
On the same avowed principle, of inspiring terror into all des- 
criptiona of men, whether absent or present, he availed him- 
self of a police too horribly perfect, to punish with boundless 
cruelty, the slightest levity of observation, made in the confi- 
dence and seclusion of domestic intercourse, that had any 
reference to his public or private conduct ; and thus, where it 
was worse than death to blame, unqualified applause became 
the necessa.rf habit of pubEc and of private life. 

“ In spite of this reputation, and the notorious system of 
exaction and torture applied to every individual who had to 
render an account, men of almost every country were attrac- 
ted to bis court and standard, by brilliant prospects of 
advancement and wealth; but a person, once engaged in his 
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Vgameer Snd ieem©iJ ::to be,,wor^^ was a prisoner for 

life he .wouM hear of no home but 'his own, and suffered no 
.return; but' the summarf severity, cruelty, and injiastice of 
.'. iiis:.' character were directed rather to the instrumeiits than 
tlie , ..objects, of his rule ;. ofiicial men had cause to tremble ; but 
the mass,. .of. the population .felt that the vigour of the Govern- 
.ment com^pensated for many ills, and rendered their condition 
. comparatively safe. ' . 

In action, Hyder was cool and deliberate, but enter- 
■.prising and 'brave wheU: th^e occasion demanded. In his early 
.■career,' and In his wars with the 'native powers, be was far 
' Irom .sparing of,. his person,' but, opposed to Europeans, it was 
observed that he never personally encountered the heat of 
action. His military pretensions are more favourably viewed 
in the conduct of a campaign than of a battle; and if the 
distinction can be allowed, in the political, than in the military 
conduct of a war. In the attack and defence of places, he and 
his son were equally unskilled ; because in that branch of war, 
no experience can compensate for want of science. 

“ In Council he had no adviser, and no confidant ; he 
encouraged, on all occasions, a free discussion of every measure 
suggested by himself or by others, but no person knew^ at its 
close, what measures he would adopt in consequence. 

“ Hyder was of all Mohammedan princes the most tole- 
rant, if, indeed, he is himself to be consiteed as a Mussulipin. 
He neither practised, nor had ever been iniiferncti^ how k> 
practice, the usual forms of prayer, the fiwita, and other obser- 
vances. He had a small rosary, on which he bad Iwn taught 
^ enumerate % few of the attributes of God,, and this was the 
‘ whole of his exterior religion. It wa« his avowed and public 
^pinion, that all religions proceed from God, and w all equal 
m4he sight of God; and it is certain, that the mediatory 
power represented by Sw^imu^ the great idol in the 

temple of Seringapatam> h^ad as much, if not more, of hit 
respect, than all the Imaums, with Mohamin«i at their bead* 

** In common with all ^varelgns who hays risen from 
obscurity to a throne, Hyder wad^ though crimes to his 
object ; but they never exceeded the removal of real im^di- 
ments, and he never achieved through blood what fraud w.fts 
capable of effecting. He fixed fate ^wdfast view upon th©' 
end, and considered simply the efficiency* and never the moral 
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tendency of the means. If he was cruel and unfeeling, it was 
for the promotion of his objects, and never for the gratifica- 
tion of anger or revenge. If he was ever liberal, it was because 
liberality exalted his character and augmented his power ; if 
he was ever merciful, it was in those cases where the reputa- 
tion of mercy promoted future submission. His European 
prisoners were in irons, because they were otherwise deemed 
unmanageable; they were scantily fed, because that was 
economical; there was little distinction of rank, because that 
would have been expensive : but beyond these simply interest- 
ed views, there was by his authority no wanton severity; 
there was no compassion, but there was no resentment : it was 
a political expenditure, for a political purpose, and there was 
no passion, good or bad, to disturb the balance of the account. 
He carried merciless devastation into an enemy’s country, and 
even to his own, but never beyond the reputed utility of the 
ease; he sent the inhabitants into captivity, because it injured 
the enemy’s country, and benefited his own. The misery of 
the individuals was no part of the consideration, and the 
death of the greater portion still left a residue, to swell a 
scanty population. With an equal absence of feeling, he 
caused forcible emigrations from one province to another, 
because he deemed it the best cure for rebellion ; and he 
converted the male children into military slaves, because he 
expected them to improve the quality of his army. He gave 
fair, and occasionally brilliant encouragement, to the active 
and aspiring among his servants, so long as liberality proved 
an incitement to exertion, and he robbed and tortured them, 
without gratitude or compunction, when no farther services 
were expected ; it was an account of profit and loss, and a 
calculation whether it were most beneficial to employ or to 
plunder them. 

Those brilliant} and equivocal virtues which gild the 
crimes of other conquerors, were utterly unknown to the 
breast of Hyder. No admiration of bravery in resistance, or 
of fortitude in the fallen, ever excited sympathy, or softened 
the coid calculating decision of their fate. No contempt for 
unmanly submission ever aggravated the treatment of the 
abject and the mean. Everything was weighed in the balance 
of utility, and no grain of human feeling, no breath of virtue 
or of vice was permitted to incline the beam. 
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There was .one solitary example, of feelings incident to 
"our nature, affection for. an unworthy son whom he nominateri 
‘ to be iiis 8iicce.ssor, wh.ile e-amestly, and broadly 

predicting, that this son would lose the ei]Q.pi,re which be him- 
self had gained.” 

: The minister Pumaiya sagaciously planned that the News of 
death of Haidar should be concealed from the army until 
the arrival of Tipu, and Krishna Eao, hi%^ official coIIea« 
gue, acceded to the 'same course. It is a high testimony 
to the order and discipline of the ar,my, and the influence 
and ability of Purnaiya, that this , was successfully 
carried out. The body of Haidar, ■ deposited in a large 
chest filled with aromatics, was sent' off to Kolar under , 
escort, as if a case of valuable plunder. All ' business 
went on as usual. The chiefs of the army were sepa- , 
rately and quietly taken into confidence, and all inquiries 
were answered to the effect that Haidar was better, but 
weak. Only one officer, commanding 4,000 horse, 
conceived the project of removing the ministers, seizing 
the treasury and proclaiming ■ Abdul Karim, Haidar's 
second son. But the plot . was discovered, and the 
accomplices were put into irons and sent off under guard. 

A courier on a dromedary, travelling 100 miles a day, Tipa JoIm hte 
conveyed the intelligence to Tipu at Paniani by the ZZmTf 
afternoon of the 11th. Next morning he was in full H»fatr, 
march eastward. Dispensing w'ith all ceremony calcula- 
ted to excite inquiry, be went forward as rapidly as 
possible, and after performing the funeral ceremonies at 
Kolar, joined the army in a private manner between 
Arni and Vellore on the 2nd of January 1788. The 
most ample acknowledgments ware made to all the 
public officers, and especially to Purnaiya, for their 
prudent management of affairs during this critical period, 
and Tipu Sultan took peaceable possession of an army of 
M. or* von. II* 160 
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88,000 men, and a treasury containing three crores of 
rupees in cash, besides an immense amount of jewels 
and valuables. 

It was part of the policy and plan of Lord Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, to prevent the easy return of 
Tipu to the Karnatic and effectuate his defeat before he 
joined his main army. That the health of Haidar had 
been for some time on the decline was well known at 
Madras. That his increasing indisposition induced Tipu 
to deem his presence absolutely necessary in the Karnatic 
at a period so critical and big with his future fate was 
also equally well known. In view of his illness, Haidar 
had also made some overtures of peace to the English at 
Madras, with seeming sincerity as he then seriously 
anticipated his own dissolution, in consequence of which 
he was apprehensive of some fatal commotions. What 
transpired actually in Haidar’s camp confirmed the truth 
of his apprehensions and the news that had filtered 
down to Madras. The anxiety, therefore, of Lord 
Macartney to prevent Tipu’s return to the Karnatic was 
both natural and real. As soon as the death of Haidar 
became known, he urged Major-General Stuart, who had 
succeeded Sir Eyre Coote in the post of Commander-in- * 
chief, to take the field before Tipu could return from the 
West Coast, but the General at first professed his dis- 
belief in the report and afterwards threw other difficul- 
ties in the way, so that Tipu was enabled to join his 
army, as above stated, on the 2nd January 1783 before 
the English troops had moved from the Mount. No 
sooner had he found himself at the head of the army 
without opposition of any kind and without any the least 
symptom of the commotion usual upon such an occasion, 
and proclaimed Nawab and Generalissimo of the Armies, 
than he dropped his father’s negotiations with the 
English for peace and gave every assurance to the 
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French of his fidelity and attachment to them, and of his 
fixed determination to prosecute a vigorous war against the 
English. While the highest praise is due to the consum- 
mately clever manner in which Purnaiya and Krishna 
Eao made possible the succession of Tipu, blame cannot 
but affect to the English General who frustrated Lord 
Macartney’s plan by his dilatory methods and made it 
impossible for the English to deal a severe blow to Tipu 
at a time when it wonld have been easy for them to do so. 

Tipu and the French, awaiting with sanguine pros- Campaign 
pects the arrival of M. Bussy to decide on the plan of on 

the campaign, were offered battle by the English near 
Wandiwash on the 13th of February. But this was 
declined, and within a week news from the west obliged 
Tipu and his allies to withdraw the main body of the 
army for the defence of his possessions in that quarter. 

General Matthews had landed at Coondapur, carried 
Haidarghar, and on the 16th February captured Bednur. 

Honavar and Mangalore had also fallen to the English, 
who were now in possession of all the intermediate 
country. Shekh Ayaz, the Chela, whom we have pre- 
viously mentioned in connection with his appointment 
to the government of Chitaldrug, was at this time 
governor of the Bednur country. He had abundant 
reason for fear in the accession of Tipu, and having 
discovered, as he anticipated, that the latter had ordered 
his immediate assassination, abandoned his charge and 
fled to Bombay, at the same time that Tipu’s army was 
marching for its recovery. General Matthews, having 
gained spoils to the value of eighty-one lakhs of pagodas, 
teides jewels, was waiting for reinforcements, when 
Tipu appeared on the 9th of April. The Genera bad, 
however, committed the grave mistake of not only 
extending his conquests in the districts dependent on 
Bednur but also in place of destroying those fort® 
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immediately on their surrendering, he imprudently dis- 
persed a great part of his army in a pitiful detail for their 
defence, without ever anticipating the least bad conse- 
quence from such a ha 2 ardous measure. Meanwhile i 

Tipu, dividing his army into two columns, with one * 

retook Kavale-durga and Haidarghar, and with the other i 
Anantapur ; and, cutting off ail communication with the I 
coast, invested Bednur. The place was defended with I 
every spirit and bravery until it became a heap of ruins j ] 
and further resistence unavailing. The garrison, being 
starved out, capitulated on the 30th on honourable terms. 

But instead of being sent to the coast as stipulated, both 
officers and men were on the ground of their having 
tampered with the treasury marched off in irons to 
Seringapatam. Tipu now advanced for the recovery of 
Mangalore, and invested it on the 4th of May. The 
garrison under the brave Colonel Campbell and his 
undaunted garrison held out in spite of great hardships. 

In July arrived intelligence that peace had been con- 
cluded in Europe between the English and the French ; 
the leaders of the French forces, therefore, to the great 
indignation of Tipu, announced the necessity for their 
withdrawal. An armistice was agreed to on the 2nd of 
August, but the articles were not observed by Tipu. - 
Mangalore held out till the 30th of January 1784, when ' 
the starved-out garrison, whose bravery had excited the 
highest admiration even from Tipu, were allowed to 
retire to Tellicherry. Thus ended a siege, in which 
Colonel Campbell and the troops under his command, 
acquired the highest share of military glory. Unfortun- 
ately, however, that brave officer, worn out with fatigue, 
did not live long to enjoy his justly merited applause, he 
soon afterwards dying at Bombay. 

As soon as Tipu left the Karnatic, General Stuart 
began the demolition of the works at Wandiwash and 
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Karongali, which he completed by the end of Febraary. 
In March, he moved for the relief of Vellore, and it was 
not until the 21st April that he commenced his march 
towards Cuddalore for recovering it from the French. 
His movements were so dilatory that he did not arrive 
there until the 7th June, having taken 48 days to 
accomplish 126 miles, and thus given the enemy time to 
supply themselves with provisions and ammunition, of 
both of which they had been much in want, as shown by 
intercepted letters. The General was severely censured 
for his procrastination, though a good part of the censure 
was ill-deserved as there was hardly any use in arriving at 
the place before the ships which carried the entrenching 
tools and gun and stores arrived there, and also for the 
mismanagement by which the carriage of the army, 
equal to the transport of provisions for twenty-five days, 
had in a few weeks been so reduced as not to be able 
to carry more than sufficient for nine days’ consump- 
tion. This result was contrasted with that effected by 
General Coote in January 1782 when he threw three 
months’ provisions into Vellore in the face of the enemy, 
and returned to Madras in fifteen days without any. 
particular diminution in the carriage. Just about this 
time (24th April), Sir Eyre Coote returned to Madras 
from Bengal, bui died there on the 27th March to the 
( grief of the army, especially to the Indian part of it, by 

whom he was regarded with a degree of attachment 
never manifested towards any other European officer. (Se©: 
Wilks, History II. 355). At Cuddalore, General Stuart 
was not able to produce any impression, though the 
attack on the French lines proved successful so far as 
its objective was concerned. The casualties were heavy 
and the arrival of Suffrein’s fleet proved timely. With 
the reinforcements it landed, the French made a sally, 
which was repulsed, among the prisoners taken being 
Bernadette, afterwards king of Sweden, who was then a 
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Serjeant. Despite this success, the position of the 
English now became critical, their number having been 
diminished by casualties and disease, whereas the enemy 
had been considerably strengthened from the fleet. 
3 Fortunately, at this juncture, intelligence was received of 

j the conclusion of peace in Europe in consequence of 

which hostilities ceased on the 2nd July. . 


Operations in 
the Sonth. 
( 17824 ). 


i 





In the south, in September 1782, Colonel Lang demo- 
lished the fortifications of Negapatam ; then he took 
Karoor (1783) ; and Avarakurichi was taken by storm on 
the 10th April. Lindigul next surrendered (4th May). 
A few days later, Colonel Lang was superceded in his 
command by Colonel Fullarton, of H. M’s 98th Begiment. 
Vigorous in action, Fullarton took Dharapuram on 2nd 
June and was about to proceed towards Coimbatore, when 
he was directed by General Stuart to join the main army 
at Cuddalore. In compliance with this order, he arrived 
within three forced marches at that place, when intellig- 
ence of the cessation of hostilities with the French 
enabled him to retire to the South, where he commenced 
a series of successful operations which continued until 
the close of the war and formed, as Colonel Wilson 
rightly characterises it, a striking contrast to the 
unsatisfactory result obtained under the other leaders of 
the time, Coote only excepted.” He began by marching 
to Melur, in the Madura District, where he left a strong 
garrison. Next he reduced Sivaganga, twenty miles 
further east. Here he exacted the tribute due from the 
Raja aud compensation for the ravages committed by him 
in the Company’s territory. Next he took Panjalamku- 
richi, distributing the large sums of money found in it to 
the troops, who had been ten months in arrears of pay. 
Having arranged for garrisoning this fort, he marched on 
Sivagiri, which was evacuated. The Raja, who had fled 
to a mountain stronghold, had been joined by several other 
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jpdleg&fs. Their united resistance was, however, broken 

and the stronghold taken. With its reduction, all the 
Madura jpdlegdrs submitted. At Dindigul, which he 
reached on the 28rd September, two detachments from 
the main army joined him. This accession raised his 
force to 13,600 men, of whom 2,050 were Europeans. 
He brigaded the troops and changed the usual march 
order to facilitate easy communication between distant 
parts of the line and then re-commenced his march. Early 
in October, he marched towards Palni and from thence 
to Palghautcheri, reducing different minor forts by the 
way. The march through the Anamalai forests was 
attended with great difficulty but was successfully accom- 
plished. Palghautcheri was captured on the 5th 
November and the treasure found in it was, once again, 
distributed among the troops in consideration of their 
necessities. Coimbatore was next taken and preparations 
were made to advance against Seringapatam via Satya- 
mangalam, in the hope of either attacking that place at a 
disadvantage during the absence of Tipu, then before 
Mangalore with a considerable army, or to force him to 
raise that siege. These preparations had been completed, 
and Fullarton was about to march, when on the 28th 
November be received instructions desiring him to restore 
all the places he had taken, and to retire within the 
limits possessed by the British on the 20th July preced- 
ing. These instructions emanated from the English 
Commissioners (Messrs. Sadlier and Staunton, later joined 
by Mr. Hudleston) who, at the suggestion of Tipu, had 
been deputed by Lord Macartney to proceed to Mangalore, 
there to negotiate a treaty and who had been invested 
with plenary powers. Colonel Fullarton remonstrated 
strongly, pointed out the great advantage of his position 
and intended operations, and intimated his intention to 
remain at Coimbatore until further orders. His reasoning, 
however, was of no avail and about the middle of 
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December he was directed by the Madras Government to 
obey the instructions of the Commissioners. He accord- 
ingly left Coimbatore, and returning to the south, he 
broke up his army into three divisions, one of which was 
sent to Karoor, another to the neighbourhood of Dindigul, 
and the third to Kovanur on the borders of Madura. 
Scarcely had he finished these cantoning arrangements,, 
when the Madras Government, beginning to doubt the 
sincerity of Tipu, sent orders desiring him to re-assemble 
his army, and to retain possession, until the conclusion 
of the negotiation, of all places taken by him which he 
had not already given up in conformity with their pre- 
vious instructions. 

In the meantime, the journey of the Commissioners 
towards Mangalore had been retarded on various pretexts 
and they did not reach that place until it had been eva- 
cuated by the British. On their arrival, they were 
treated with marked indignity, and Tipu continued to 
postpone the settlement of the conditions of peace until 
the intelligence of the re-assembly of Colonel Eullarton’s 
army, and of other preparations being, made by the 
Madras Government, induced him to sign the treaty on 
the 11th March 1784. This was primarily based on the 
condition of the mutual release of prisoners and restitu-, 
tion of conquests. In accordance with the latter, all the 
places taken by Eullarton were given up with the excep- 
tion of Dindigul, which was held pending the release . of 
prisoners. Cannanore was kept by the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the same ground, while Tipu on his side 
retained possession of Ambur and Satghur. 

About this time, the idea of uprooting the usurpation 
was determined upon by those interested in the reigning 
family. Two attempts had already been unsuccessfully 
made but the ardour of the loyalists had not been damped. 
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The time appeared propitious for a fresh attempt. 
Haidar had died ; his son Tipu, generally unpopular and 
disliked even by his own father on occasions, was absent 
at Mangalore ; and some of Tipu's own party were 
inimical to him. Added to these pre-disposing causes 
was the intensity of feeling among the dispossessed 
f alegars and others for the losses of territory sustained 
by them and the indignities they had suffered. Very 
similar was the feeling among the immediate adherents 
of the reigning family, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
who made up their minds that the usurpation should 
cease and the royal house restored to its ancient position 
of dignity and independence. The attempt appears to 
have been carefully planned, steps having been taken to 
time it opportunely with the expected arrival of British 
troops at the capital. The scheme accordingly consisted 
of two parts : one was the obtaining of British aid by 
getting the English at Madras interested in the restora- 
tion idea, as much in their own interests as in the interests 
of the loyalists; and the other was to make the necessary 
arrangements at the capital (Seringapatam) by getting the 
loyalists act together and subvert on a day fixed the 
Killedar’s authority in the city and thus obtain the 
key position as it were to the Government of the State. 
Once this was done, the idea seems to have been the 
British army would occupy the fortress and the return of 
Tipu effectually prevented. Wilks, who had access to 
all the documents pertaining to this loyalist attempt, 
writes thus of the first part of the schenoe ; — 

“ In the early part of 1782, Mr. John Sullivan, political 
I’esident at Tanjore, charged with a general superintendence 
over the southern provinces, and unlimited powers of political 
communication with both coasts, had in the course of the 
confidential authority committed to him by his government, 
opened to Colonel Humberstone, recently arrived on the coast 
of Malabar, his views regarding the employment of the forces 
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under his command which would best promote the general 
purposes of the war ; and there is in the whole of his extensive 
correspondence at that period, a manly, energetic, and 
enlightened grasp of mind, which leads us incessantly to 
regret its limited sphere of operation, and the inadequacy of 
Ms means to the accomplishment of his conceptions. The 
recent defeat and capture of Colonel Braith waiters corps in 
Tanjore had produced the greatest degree of despondency in 
the southern provinces, and even considerable alarm for the 
safety of the provincial capital: but the ample authorities 
committed to Mr. Sullivan, were exercised on this occasion 
with so much energy and address, as speedily to revive the 
public confidence; he had even found resources for raising and 
equipping troops, to replace, at least numerically, the losses of 
the late disaster, and had reason to hope for the early organi- 
zation of that force, which afterwards took the field under 
Colonel Lang. The plan proposed in the first instance, involved 
little more than the general views of the Governments of 
Bengal and Madras, officially communicated to him, for an 
efficient diversion on the coast of Malabar, which among 
benefits of a more general nature, would relieve the pressure 
and liberate the resources of the provinces committed to his 
charge ; but on further correspondence with Colonel Humber- 
stone, these views extended to a combined operation by the 
route of Palghaut, to unite with Colonel Lang in Coimbatore, 
and eventually to prosecute farther offensive operations* These 
ideas were approved by his own Government and afterwards 
recommended to the adoption of that of Bombay, but the 
displeasure of Sir Eyre Ooote, which has been already noticed, 
and his disappointment at Colonel Humberstone’s landing in 
Malabar, gave to his opinions, if not an original bias unfavour- 
able to the measure, at least the character of intemperate 
disapprobation; the landing therefore of Colonel Humber - 
stone, api^roved by the Grovernment of Madras, but disapproved 
as we have seen in the first instance, by that of Bombay, and 
by Sir Eyre Coofce, instead of being, as it might have been, 
rendered an efficient branch of an important combination, was 
left to assume the character of an insulated and eminently 
dangerous diversion. 

“ Mr. Sullivan, who in consequence of the difficulty of 
communication, long remained ignorant of the opinions of Sir 
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Eyre Coote, and the dissensions at Madras, sought to streng- 
then a plan approved by his Government, by means of such 
political support as circumstances might admit. For about 
six years past, a bramin named Tremalrow bad been residing 
in Tanjore, who gave himself out as “ the son of the minister 
of that Eaja of Mysore who had been deposed by Hyder/* 
that he had been deputed on a secret mission from the impri- 
soned Eanee (the personage described in Volume I, page 233) 
toLordPigot in 1776, and on hearing of his revolutionary 
supersession, retired to Tanjore. (A genealogy, with which 1 
am furnished, traces the family of Tremalrow up to Govind 
Acharee, the Gooroo, high priest, of the Kings of Vijeyanuggur ; 
from him is said to have descended Tremalayangar, the minister 
of Chick Deo Eaj, Vide Volume I, page 56, the alleged ancestor 
of Tremalrow* I have the authority of the brother of 
Tremalrow, for stating, that he is entirely unconnected with 
either of these families, and that the second is not lineally 
descended from the first, and is of a distinct sub-division of 
caste; but it is right to add, that these brothers were at variance.) 
In this situation he had ingratiated himself with the Eaja, by 
whom he had been announced to Mr. Sullivan, through the 
medium of Mr. Schartz, whose knowledge of the languages, 
joined to his personal character, gave weight to every repre- 
sentation which he consented to convey. Tremalrow was a 
person of considerable talents and acquirement, and showed 
himself to possess extensive information regarding the Gov- 
ernment and resources of Mysoor. It is known, that he had 
served in a subordinate capacity, in some of the departments 
of Hyder’s Government, at first as a writer in the office of 
Assud Ali Khan, minister of finance, who died in 1772, and 
afterwards in the department of the post-office and police, 
under Timmapa (the predecessor of Shamia), by whom he was 
patronized and employed on several missions ; and it is under- 
stood in Mysore, that while absent on one of these, he heard 
of the intended disgrace of his patron, and apprehensive of 
being involved in its consequences, fled from Mysore. This 
person stated himself to possess political powers from his 
imprisoned mistress, and means of communication which 
enabled him to receive from her letters addressed to Lord 
Macartney, and Sir Eyre Coote, and political instructions for 
his own guidance. Original letters, addressed by Colonel W ood, 
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Colonel Smith, and Mohammed AH, during the war of 1767, to 
Madana, Hyder’s Governor of Coimbatore and Malabar, pro- 
duced to support the authenticity of his communications, were 
scarcely conclusive to that extent, although affording evidence 
of confidential access either to the supposed conspirators of 
1767, or to the records of Hyder^s police; and after a volumi- 
nous correspondence, Mr. Sullivan was authorised to conclude 
a treaty with Tremalrow, in behalf of the imprisoned Eanee: 
the main purport of which was, on the one part, the eventual 
restoration of the ancient family ; and on the other, the pay- 
ment of stipulated contributions, as the army should advance 
into the provinces of Mysore j with other ulterior considera- 
tions reciprocally advantageous but cautiously guarding the 
English Government against, any inconvenient pledge. This 
treaty was sent for ratification feo the Government of Madras, 
every member of which had entire confidence in the authenti- 
city of the powers, and the reasonable prospect of success. 
Sir Eyre Coote, although originally inimical to the plan, had, 
before his departure to Bengal, encouraged Mr. Sullivan to 
persevere. General Stuart alone, after the departure of Sir 
Byre Coote, a member of the Select Commitee of Government; 
not only stated his opinion that the whole was a delusion, 
but converted into a source of festive merriment at his public 
table, this official proceeding of the secret department of the 
Government. The treaty was however ratified on the 27th 
November 1782, subject to the confirmation of the Governor- 
General.” 

To the above account, a few particulars may be added, 
to further elucidate matters. The treaty which Sullivan, 
the Political Eesident at Tanjore, concluded with 
Tirumala Eao, acting on behalf of Maharani Lakshmi 
Ammanni, the Dowager-Queen, was, as its recital relates, 
by virtue of powers delegated to him by Lord Macartney, 
then Governor of Madras, on the 27th of September 
1782, to ‘‘conclude an agreement with Her Excellency 
the Eana of Mysore, subject to the approbation of the 
Governor-General and Council.’' The treaty itself bears 
date the 28th October 1782 and was signed at Tanjore 
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by Mr. Sullivan for the Governor and Tirnmala Bao for 
the Maharani and attested and authenticated by the 
Eev. C. T. Schwartz, the well-known Missionary. This 
treaty is printed in Aitchison’s Trmties, Sctnnads and 
Engagements {Yol.Y), and in the Mysore State Papers 
(Yol. I. 1-11)- The treaty is in fifteen articles and 
recites that copies of it were “ interchanged with Tiru- 
mala Rao, the Agent of Her Excellency the said Eana, 
and with me (John Sullivan) as representative of the 
Honourable Company.” It is necessary to bear these 
facts in mind as Wilks, despite what he writes above, 
throws, in certain other parts of his work, doubts as to the 
authentic character of the envoyship of Tirumala Eao. 
In the very first article, the Company acknowledge that 
they “ are well acquainted with the usurpation of Hyder 
Ali and the misfortunes which they have brought upon 
the family of the Eaja of Mysore, whose servant he was.” 
The article then states : — “ They (the Company) are 
willing to assist with their troops in reducing Hyder Ali, 
and in re-establishing the Eaja in his hereditary domi- 
nions upon the conditions proposed in the first, second, 
third and fourth Articles.” In these articles, a successive 
scale of payment is prescribed as each place is taken 
over from the usurper and handed back to the Eani. 
Thus, on the taking over and delivery of the Coimbatore 
country, three lakhs of Kantiray Pagodas was to be 
paid ; on the English army ascending the Balaghaut and 
taking Ardhanhalli and other forts, a further sum of one 
lakh of Pagodas was to be paid ; on “ the surrender of 
the fort of Mysore and the Government of the country 
being given over to our Eana or whoever she may adopt ” 


another one lakh was to be paid ; and finally upon the 
fall of Seringapatam, another five lakhs was to be paid, 
“in all the sum of ten lakhs of pagodas ” was to be 
paid. The English were also to maintain an army in the 
Mysore country, whose expenses were to be paid for by 
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the Eana's Government. The Company agreed not to 
interfere with the internal management of the country 
‘*nor with the business of the paligars, in the collection 
of the revenue or in the nomination of the Mlledars, etc., 
but -will support and assist all officers who may be ap- 
pointed by the Government of Mysore/’ If the Company 
failed to reduce Hyder Naig,” and were “obliged to 
make peace with him,” the Company were to take over 
the protection of the loyalists and reimburse them of the 
money advanced by them “ on account of our Eana for 
the purposes before mentioned.” In the event of 
success, the Company engaged to put the Eana in pos- 
session of all conquests made by Haidar All and protect 
her and her successors in the same, except the territories 
taken by Haidar from the Mahratcas and the Nizam, in 
regard to which the Company retain liberty “ to enter 
into such engagements with those powers relative to 
those countries as they may think proper.” 

In regard to those who took part in this attempt, the 
Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni and Tirumala Rao, her 
Agent, deserve a few words. The Maharani was the 
daughter of G<3pal-Eaj-Urs, who had been at one time 
nominated Killedar of Trichinopoly. She was the widow 
of the late Raja Chikka-Krishna-Raja Wodeyar and sur- 
vived the whole of the subsequent revolutions and signed 
the Subsidiary Treaty of Seringapatam in 1799. Wilks 
describes her as living in August 1808 ^'in the perfect 
possession of her faculties, a sensible and amiable old 
lady, whose observations on the incidents of her eventful 
life are highly interesting and intelligent.” Many accounts 
of her distinguished career have appeared in recent years, 
of which the most notable ones will be found in the 
publication entitled 'Mysore Heroes referred to in the 
Bibliography attached to this Chapter. She seems to have 
signed her letters, — at any rate to her agent and envoy — 
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as Sreeranga,” apparently after the name of the famous 
god at Seringapatam, of whom she is known to have been 
a great devotee. From a careful consideration of all the 
relevant facts, the opinion might be hazarded that she 
was the inspirer of the loyalists, if she was not, indeed, 
at their head. She was not merely astute ; she was brave, 
diplomatic and energetic to a degree in the prosecution of 
the great desire that seems to have possessed her at this 
period of her life. She was a doggedly persevering lady and 
was endowed with patience and powers of endurance 
quite past understanding to mere men. Tirumala Eao, 
her Agent, was a decendant of a respected Sri-Vaishnava 
family long resident in the State. His real name appears 
to have been Tirumala Iyengar, a decendant of the 
Minister of that name who served under Chikka-Deva- 
Baja. He traced his descent from one Govindachari, 
the hereditary 5^24^4 of the ancient kings of Vijayanagar. 
The story of his endeavour on behalf of his sovereign at 
Tanjore and Madras is told in a pamphlet privately 
issued some twenty years ago by a descendant of his, 
which will be found referred to mihe Bibliography uJiAet 
the title of the M]fsore Pradhans. Tirumala Eao was 
undoubtedly a man of resource. He was not only 
capable of interesting others in the cause he believed 
in but also made them do their utmost for it. From 
authentic documents made public — documents vouched 
for by General Harris, Fallowfield, etc., — it is clear that 
I he spent large sums from out of his private purse 
I for the good of the Mysore Euling House and the East 
I India Company. The Company too were generous in 
j recognising his worth and services and not only reim- 
bursed him of his expenses to some extent but also provided 
him with an allowance to meet his daily wants. 
Tirumala Eao was assisted in his arduous and dangerous 
labours by his brother Narayana Eao. Their reward in 
case of success was to be ten per cent of the revenues of 
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the restored districts and the office of Pradhdna (or Chief 
Minister) to be held hereditarily in their family. They 
got into touch with successive Governors of Madras and 
through their aid they made the position of the Koyal 
House better known. The sympathy they won for the 
cause they believed in and worked for did not end in 
words. As stated above, the campaign of Lang and 
Fullarton in the south and west was the immediate 
effect of the Treaty of 1782 effectuated by Tirumala Eao 
on behalf of the Maharani. When Karur was taken (2nd 
April 1783), the Mysore colours were hoisted on it and 
its possession transferred to Tirumala Eao. Likewise, 
when Coimbatore fell, Tirumala Rao was put in charge 
of it. The army at the latter place was ready to advance 

at the word of command whenever it was to be given.” 

Now, we come to the other part of the attempt : the 
projected taking of Seringapatam and preparing the way 
for the restoration of the ruling House. The full story 
is told by Wilks, who, whatever doubts he might have 
possessed about the direct connection of the Maharani 
with Tirumala Rao’s designs and actions, had none about 
his share in the correspondence that culminated in the 
Loyalist insurrection that broke out at this time in 
Seringapatam, Wilks writes : — 

Whatever doubts may have been entertained of the 
authenticity of the documents produced, and the communica- 
tioDs reported by Tremalrow in 1782, while Hyder was still 
alive, there can be none of his correspondence with the mem- 
bers of this conspiracy, and of having aided in promoting a 
crisis, which if well combined, might have produced the most 
decisive results. To trace with any certainty the secret history 
of a combination, every member of which who was discovered, 
or even strongly suspected, was put to death, and every subse- 
quent mention of which was treason, would, in every instance, 
be an arduous attempt ; and the difficulty in this case is 
augmented by other circumstances. On the restoration of the 
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Hindu dynasty in 1799, Tremalrow was one of two candidates 
for the office of minister, and the effects of rival pretension on 
the principals as well as their adherents, gave plain and 
abundant cause for distrusting the statements of each. Seyed 
Mohammed Khan, the killedar of Seringapatam, who discovered 
the conspiracy, and directed the executions, became a pensioner 
of the East India Company, and was totally independent of 
every influence but theirs. His written and personal narra- 
tives, the published journals, and oral information of English 
prisoners, and conversations with numerous witnesses of the 
overt facts, have been the principal checks on a secret narra- 
tive, obtained by the author under circumstances which 
precluded the ordinary means of scrutiny. 

“ The advancement of Shamia to be minister of the post- 
office and police in 1779 has been stated, and we have seen 
that the influence of this office had even a wider range, and 
more perfect organisation than can readily be apprehended by 
the subject of a free State. The secret terrors of his active 
administation had even been felt by his colleagues, and produ- 
ced a jealousy which sought for his removal. It was sufficient 
for this purpose to give obscure hints of the good fortune of 
his family, the means of accumulating wealth, and the power to 
expose every secret but their own ; these insinuations were not 
long concealed from the emissaries of Shamia ; but at what 
period he began to contemplate revolutionary plans has not 
been ascertained. Shortly after Hyder's death, he ; perceived 
the early certainty of ruin, and veiled his projects with aug- 
mented zeal in the service of his sovereign, whom he of course 
accompanied to Mangalore. His brother Bungeia was at the 
head of the department at Seringapatam, and the name of the 
relation is mentioned, whom he sent from Mangalore to concert 
with his brother, the plans of proceeding. At the period of 
his arrival Singetaj the provincial head of the department at 
Coimbatore, was on business at Seringapatam, and with 
Narsing Eow (Ohoukee Nevees) a sort of muster-master, pay- 
master, and town-major, was called to the secret consultafeions. 
The Hindoo Eaja was to be nominally restored, and Shamia, 
Bungeia, and Narsing Bow, were to form the administration ; 
the last-named person was included, on the ground of his 
undertaking the actual execution of the plot, for destroying the 
killedar, with Assud Khan, and the whole of his faithful 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 161; 
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battalion, and seizing the gates and the treasury. The com- 
nanmnieations with the English army which was to ascend at 
the period agreed, was left to Rungeia, through the medium of 
Singeia at Coimbatore ; all the Hindoo, and a few Mohamme- 
dan commandants of corps were gained, and sworn to secrecy; 
the English prisoners were to be released, and placed under the 
command of General Matthews ; and Rungeia had for the 
first time visited the English prison, about ten days before the 
intended explosion ; had enquired into their wants, and desired 
them to be of good cheer. It was deemed necessary that an 
instrument should be prepared of sufficient authenticity to 
convince the English of the nature and extent of the conspiracy, 
and to this the seals and signatures were obtained of the per- 
sons already named, of the commandants of corps, and of 
Souberaj, ostensibly the representative of the imprisoned royal 
family, but in fact a desoendent, by the female line, of the late 
Bulvoy Deo Eaj, (stated on the authority of Seyed Mohammed 
Khan), It is not clear from the narrative whether this 
instrument ever reached the English army, but the intelligence 
from Singeia at Coimbatore gave assurances of that army being 
ready to advance at the concerted notice whenever it should be 
given. The narrative states the attempt to have been prema- 
ture, but that Rungeia considered farther delay to be 
hazardous, on account of the number of persons intrusted 
with the secret, and the danger of treacherous or accidental 
discovery ; he therefore pressed Narsinga Row to strike the 
blow, and everything was prepared from nine o’clock on the 
24th of July 1783. Seyed Mohammed states eight months’ 
(lunar) after his appointment, which would bring it to about 

the first week in August. (I take the date in the text 
fZ.. published in “ Memoirs of the War in Asia! 

p89 , but adverting to the restraints under which that 
journal was kept, it may not be exact to a day). It was the 
pay-day of Assad Khan’s and some other Mohammedan corps 
he would be_ present to superintend its distribution to the 
corps in waiting and without arms at the Cutchery, where the 
killedar always attended before the appointed hour ; the 
treasury attendants, the corps of pioneers employed in moving 
the treasure, a body of jetties who had the guard of that part 
of the pa ace were all provided with daggers to commence the 
work with the destruction of killedar, and his attendants; 
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^hile large bodies of Hindoo peons were ready to fall, in every 
direction, on the unarmed Mohammedans. Matters being thus 
arranged, Seyed Mohammed Khan on returning from the hall 
of business to his house on the night of the 23rd, was accosted 
in a whisper by an obscure individual, who said he had 
something of importance to communicate ; and on hearing his 
tale he was enabled in the course of the night to seize a 
despatch prepared for transmission to the English army; to 
secure the principal conspirators, and to adopt measures for 
defeating the intended explosion. Narsing Bow made a full 
disclosure in the hope of pardon, which he did not receive ; 
and all the minor agents confessed to the degree of their actual 
information. As an example to intimidate, a considerable 
number of conspirators were immediately executed, by the 
horrible process of being loosely tied to an elephant's foot, and 
dragged in that state through the streets of the town. Tippoo's 
orders were required for the disposal of the heads of the cons- 
piracy, and on the arrival of these orders, Narsing Bow 
Souberaj, the heads of corps, and of the jetties, were 
executed. Shamia was sent in irons to Mangalore, and 

with his brother Bungeia was exposed to every contumely 
in separate iron cages, where they are said to have persisted 
to the last in denying their participation in the crime; although 
the torture extracted considerable treasures- Many adherents 
of their family continue to this day to interpret all the overt 
facts, into a pretended conspiracy contrived by the other 
ministers; on which most improbable supposition, Narsing 
Bow must be considered as the voluntary victim of the calumny. 
Shitauh, the former killedar of Seringapatam, superseded by 
Seyed Mohammed, was seized on the first alarm, simply on 
conjecture ; and was released at the close of investigation on 
a perfect conviction of bis innocence. Neither evidence, nor 
the unlimited use of the torture, had directed the slightest 
suspicion towards the imprisoned Hanee ; it is just possible, 
that she mighis afterwards have been induced, by the political 
rivalry to which we have adverted, to assume a disguise in 
her confidential conversations with late Sir Barry Close, and 
with the author ; but the absence even of suspicion, when so 
strongly excited by circumstances, added to her uniform and 
consistent assurances, convinced them both, of her entire 
ignorance of every part of the correspondence conducted in her 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 161"^. 
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name. But that conviction must not be understood to impugn 
tbe reality of Tremalrow’s projects for the subversion ® 
actual Government. Long before the usurpation of Hyder, 
tbe Hindu prince had been kept in ignorance of acts purport- 
ing to be his own, as profound as was the ignoiance o t e 
imprisoned Eanee in 1783 ; and simulated authority had been 
tbe familiar habit of the Court. , , , . 

On a fair consideration of all the authentic ac s w ic 
have been disclosed, we must ascribe to the conspirators at 
Seringapatam, a precipitancy rendered necessary y 
circumstances ; and a more confident assertion for^the encourge- 
ment of their friends, than they were justifieu m making, 
regarding the immediate advance of the English army ; for we 
cannot ascribe to Tremalrow, the imprudence and impolicy ot 
having encouraged that expectation, at the particu ar perio 
when be knew the English to be restrained from action by the 
armistice of Cuddalore, when Colonel Fullarton was preparing 
to march from Trichinopoly fas he did on the 4th of August;, 
in the opposite direction of Sivaganga. In what manner the 
conflicting pretensions of Tremalrow and Shamia, might m e 
event of success have been adjusted, it may not now be neees- 
sary to conjecture. i 

“ Such, however, were the two circumstane^, mamely the 
execution of Mohammed Ali, at Mangalore, and the_detected 
conspiracy at Seringapatam, which induced 
to infer a disaffection in Tippoo’s army favourable to the success 
of his enterprise ; but there may be ground for questioning the 

accordance of this inference with the opinion raised by some 

authorities to the dignity of an axiom, that every e ec e 
Conspiracy, instead of weakening, has a direct en ency^ o 
strengthen the hands of a despot ; and exclusively ot these two 
examples, there was certainly no sufBcient ground for crediting 
the existence of defection, sufficient to forui t e groun o 
political action. The confidence of Colonel Bullarton was 
better founded, in officers eminently distinguished tor ta en s 
and professional experience, and troops of an excellent qua ity, 
although containing too large a proportion of 
He had arrived, as we have seen at Coimbatore, on e 
of November, and on the 28th, two days before his intended 
advance, he received instructions from plenipotentiaries, duly 
authorized, on their route to negotiate at Tippoo’s Court, direct- 
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ing him, not only to suspend his intended operations* but 
unconditionally to abandon all his conquests and to retire 
within the limits possessed by the English on the 26th of the 
preceding July/' 

Thus failed the attempt. It is only necessary to add* 
by way of explanation, that Shamaiya, who is mentioned 
above as the leader of the insurrection, was a Srivaishiia?a 
Brahman of Sulakunte, in the Kolar District, and that his 
real name was Shama Iyengar, his brother being Eanga 
Iyengar. Though Wilks describes him as a human 
monster, there is reason to believe that he was an active 
Loyalist from the moment the usurpation hardened into 
a fact— from the time that Haidar began to consoli- 
date his position from de facto administrator of his 
master's (Kartar's i,e., Sovereign Lord’s) kingdom, as he 
called it, into his own dejure mle of it. When Haidar 
virtually dispossessed the Raja and displaced him in the 
public eye, Shama Iyengar fell away from him and joined 
that band of Hindus and Muhammadans in the State 
who desired to end the unnatural condition of affairs set 
up by Haidar and what is worse, which Haidar tried to 
perpetuate in his own family. In the executions that 
followed the betrayal, it is said that over 700 families, 
who were described as the adherents of the Baja in this 
connection, were put to death. Several fled out of the 
country while others went into self-chosen obscurity to 
avoid further troubles. 

In Eurmani’s History of Tipu Multan, the story of this 
attempt is told in a slightly different manner, which is 
worthy of note. In that work, the loyalists are said to 
have won over the Killedar of Seringapatam to end the 
rule of Tipu. “Anche Shama, we are told, ‘^having 
united in heart and hand with the Governor of the fort, 
planned and concerted to effect the destruction of his 
master’s (Tipu’s)house,” had excited great disturbance.” 


KirmSBi*s 
account of the 
attempt. 
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Muhammad All, the Commandant, sent to the Capital to 
restore order, proceeded, we are told, by forced marches 
from Chengama by way of Bangalore and encamped at 
the Karighat hill, on the bank of the river and “ after 
the fashion of the wolf-courtesy,'’ began, following the 
path of intimacy, to show great regard and friendship 
towards the rebel Governor and sent a message to him to 
the effect, that if permission was accorded, he would 
enter the fort alone, and sleep one night at his house, 
that he might have the pleasure of seeing his family and 
children, and that the next morning, according to the 
orders of the Sultan, he would proceed by the route of 
Coorg to the attack of Nagar. Kirmani then proceeds ; — 


and entered the fort and extended their guards and sentinels 


** The Killedar lent a willing ear to the deceiving words 
of the commandant, and gave orders to the guards of the fort 
that he should be admitted ; and he seeing all things favourable 
to his views and hopes, at night held his detachment in 
readiness, and crossing the rivers placed his men in ambush 
near the walls of the fort, and gave them orders that w^hen he 
should enter the fort, and his Turee or trumpet sound the 
charge, they were immediately to enter and man the walls, 
bastions and gates- Accordingly he, accompanied by fifty 
brave and experienced men as a guard, immediately after 
entered the gate of the fort and sounded his trumpet, and 
having seized and bound the guard, posted his own men at 
the gate. In the meantime at the sound of the trumpet, the 
troops in the ambush swiftly advanced from their concealment, 


on all sides. 

“The brave commandant now quickly advanced to the 
houses of the Killedar, and his deputies, and to that of Anchi 
Shamia and his colleagues, and before they could open their 
eyes from the sleep of neglect and folly, they were dragged out 
of their beds and put in prison. The next morning, with the 
sanction of the Sultan's mother, some of the rebels were 
blown from a gun ; the companions of Shamia impaled, and 
he himself loaded with irons and confined in an iron cage — a 
fit punishment for his villainy* 
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‘‘ The office of Governor of the capital was now transferred 
to Syud Muhammad Khan Mehdivi, a friend of the Sultan’s 
and the defence of the City was entrusted to the care and 
responsibility of Assud Khan, Eisaldar, a brave and very able 
man, and who was also an old servant. Muhammad Ali 
having effected this, immediately marched with his troops by 
long stages, taking with him the letters of the Sultan’s mother, 
and bis report of the arrangements made at the capital, and 
arrived in camp at Nuggur, and detailed all the circumstances 
to the presence. 

“The Sultan was well pleased with his services and 
presented him with a gorget and a Khillat or dress of honour.” 

It will be seen from the above narrative, that the 
Killedar of Seringapatam was in league with the 
Loyalists and that he was not the person^ — ^as mentioned 
by Wilks — whom the loyalists aimed at. It is, however, 
difficult which Killedar, Kirmani had in view in writing 
his account. As he gives no name, it is possible that it 
was Sitab, the previous Killedar on whom suspicion had 
fallen and who was among those thrust into prison by 
Muhammad Ali, the Commandant, 

The Treaty of Mangalore has been denounced as much 
for the manner in which it was patched up as for its 
contents. Both the manner of making it and the condi- 
tions forming it have been adversely criticised. Innes 
Munro, who took part in the war and who was, as he 
puts it, ‘‘a sufferer” by it, thus criticises it : — 

“ Peace is generally considered by those who have toiled 
through the hardships of war as such a blessing, that the 
acquirement of it is generally applauded, however humiliating 
or repugnant to the real interests of the State, the terms may 
be upon which it is obtained* Ta establish peace, upon a 
firm and lasting foundation, is an object that I should conceive 
requires the most profound deliberation^ To begin a war is a 
matter of more serious import than the generality of mankind 
are capable of perceiving ; but when once entered into upon 
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proper grounds, in order to secure a permanent peace, it should 
never he ended while the least prospect of advantage remains. 

‘‘It is to be hoped that the treaty of peace, which the 
Company have lately concluded with Tippoo Sahib, is only 
meant to be temporary. Such, I am certain, must be the 
wish of every Briton actuated by sentiments of patriotism, 
and capable of feeling the indignities which have been uni- 
formly heaped upon the British name. Can any Englishman 
read of the sufferings of his unfortunate countrymen, in the 
different prisons of Mysore, without dropping a tear of 
sympathy ? — Or can he peruse the account of the repeated 
indignity and contempt with which his nation has been treated 
by the present usurper of Mysore, v/ithout being filled with 
indignation, and burning with sentiments of retaliation and 
revenge? 

“ It must be allowed that the distresses in which we 
were involved during the war, in this quarter of India, were in 
a great measure occasioned by our own imprudence and 
misconduct. Want of unanimity amongst our rulers laid the 
foundation for miscarriage and defeat ; and the ardour of our 
armies was invariably checked by the want of supplies, with- 
held through the anarchy and dissensions that generally 
prevailed in the councils of Madras. The rocks, upon which 
we have split, are now perceptible to every eye ; and it is to be 
hoped that future rulers may be directed by them to shun the 
fatal disasters into which the affairs of this settlement have 
lately been plunged. To retrieve our sinking reputation in 
India must be the united effort of labour and of wisdom; 
and I should humbly conceive that no measure would be more 
likely to effect this desirable purpose than to crush the object 
of our just revenge, the present usurper of the Mysore throne ; 
and, by an observance of rigid integrity in our future engage- 
ments with the country powers, to wipe off the odium and 
distrust now . universally attached by them to the British 
name. 

“In my humble opinion, the fairest opportunity that 
ever can offer of accomplishing this great end was lost by 
concluding a peace with the Mysoreans, at a period that 
seemed pregnant with every advantage to our arms. It must 
he acknowledged, that without money war cannot properly be 
carried on; and it will ever be felt as a subject of serious 
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regret, thafe the Company were not better prepared for the 
public expenditures before they involved themselves and the 
nation in such a labyrinth of difficulties. Had that attention 
been paid by those in power here to the true interests of the 
Company, I am confident that the most felicitous consequences 
would have ensued* Tipoo Sultan, the inveterate enemy of the 
English name, might have been effectually humbled, in place 
of appearing to treat our embassy with the arrogant pride of a 
conqueror. From the many proofs that the Company had 
experienced of the fidelity and obedient disposition of their 
troops, they might have ventured to impose another year’s 
service upon them without incurring a great additional 
expense; and to this I am confident the troops would have 
readily assented, not only from a desire of revenge for the 
barbarous treatment of their brave fellow soldiers, but from 
the idea of novelty and advantage arising from a prosecution 
of the war in an enemy’s country, where the lure of plunder 
would have animated their hopes. It can hardly be doubted, 
when we consider the reduced state of the Mysore army at 
that particular period, and the discontent and dissensions 
that very generally prevailed in it, but that success must have 
attended the efforts, of four formidable and well-conducted 
British armies, stationed nearly at the four extremities of the 
Mysore kingdom ; one of which indeed had already penetrated 
a considerable way into the enemy’s country, and had secured 
several very important posts ; and none of them above two 
hundred miles from its metropolis. . Four such armies 
advancing boldly and at the same time to one great object, 

Seringapatam, with a view of placing the rightful heir 
upon the throne, could not possibly have failed of success. 
But it is unpleasing to dwell upon circumstances that are now 
past remedy ; I shall therefore only hazard one more observa- 
tion. 

‘‘ Prudence and v policy wdll clearly dictate that the 
deposing of Tippoo Sahib, in attempting "which little is to be 
dreaded, and establishing the lawful sovereign upon the throne 
of Mysore, are objects of the most essential consequence to 
the interests of the India Company in the Carnatic. By such 
means the Marrattas would be kept as much in awe as at 
present ; and the Company, in the king of Mysore, would most 
likely secure a peaceable neighbour and a powerful ally.” 
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It will be seen from the above that limes Munro would 
not consider the Treaty as giving peace to the land or 
to the British until Seringapatam was actually attacked 
and taken, Tipu dethroned and the Hindu dynasty 
restored. That was the view of the time and that was 
the view that came ultimately to prevail, 

Wilks criticises adversely the Treaty at great length 
and quotes Schwartz, who had been called in to act as 
Interpreter to the Peace Commissioners, but had been 
stopped by Tipu at the bottom of the Gajjalhatti Pass, 
as ridiculing the idea of a peace with Tipu without the 
means of enforcing it by the aid of an army ready to 
move on his territories if he did not abide by it. On 
meeting Colonel Pullarton, and learning the order under 
which he was acting, this venerable preacher of peace 
and Christian forbearance, in spite of a simplicity in the 
ordinary affairs of life sometimes amounting to weakness, 
thus described his astonishment, ‘‘Alas! said I, is the 
peace so certain that you quit all before the negotiation 
is ended ? The possession of these two rich countries 
(Coimbatore and Malabar) would have kept Tipu in 
awe, and inclined him to reasonable terms. But you 
quit the reins, and how will you manage that beast ? 
The Colonel said, I cannot help it.’' Such, indeed, 
Wilks adds, was the general tone of humiliation, that 
even Pullarton a few days before, had submitted to have 
a Captain and a small advanced guard cut off and to be 
satisfied with a lame explanation; “This affair,” said 
Schwartz, “ was quite designed to disperse the inhabitants, 
who came together to cut the crops, and to assist the 
English.” Even the long-suffering and patient Lord 
Macartney, torn by dissensions at his Council table, 
lacking funds for energetically prosecuting the War, and 
with a Supreme Government too unsympathetic, if not 
exactly inimical, to his views and even hinting at his 
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suspension, was compellea to cry halt to his spirit of 
meekness and forbearance towards Tipu, The advances 
he had made for peace had, he saw, been plainly mis- 
construed. He peremptorily ordered Piillarton *‘not 
only to retain possession of Palghaut, should that fort 
not have been delivered, but likewise to hold fast every 
inch of ground of which he was in possession, till he 
should have received accounts of the result of the 
negotiation.'' Luckily for him, Fullarton had not 
completed his arrangements for the distribution of his 
troops into cantonments, and he carried out Lord 
Macartney's orders to the letter. 

Lord Macartney has been blamed for making advances 
for peace and of not obtaining a full jail delivery from 
Tipu. As regards the former, it is to be feared that 
Macartney was too much obsessed by the peace idea. 
The causes for peace may have been of the impelling 
kind, but there was hardly any reason for him to appear 
as a suppliant for peace, as Tipu boastfully declared him 
to be. He need not have gone the length of sending 
Commissioners to Mangalore, an idea of that artful 
diplomat Appaj Earn, who represented Tipu at one stage 
of the negotiations, to which he readily succumbed. As 
to his failure to insist on an instant and complete jail 
delivery, it must he conceded that this was pressed at 
every stage of the negotiations. Mr. Staunton, the 
Private Secretary of Lord Macartney, who was one of 
the Peace Commissioners, positively declined his assent 
to the surrender of Mangalore and the other western 
conquests, until perfectly satisfied of the release of every 
prisoner, to be determined by the certificate of their 
existence by the other Commissioner in the form of an 
official message to Saiyid Saheb, the General of Tipu. 
Again, a copy of the Treaty was delivered to Brigadier- 
General Macleod for his information and guidance, and 
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he was ordered to hold Gannanore, with a Strong garrison, 
until he should receive information of the release of all 
the prisoners. Lord Macartney, on discovering abundant 
ill faith on this head, even announced to Tipu that he 
would retain Dindigul, until the residue should be 
released. But so many of these unfortunate men had 
been doomed to death, by poison or assassination (full 
details of their sufferings will be found in the Memoirs 
of the Late War in Asia, referred to in the Bibliography 
to this Chapter),' that the question of their return ” was 
altogether beyond the ingenuity of Tipii Sultan. The 
“ final humiliation,’' as it has been called of surrender- 
ing Dindigul," despite the non-return of the prisoners 
and the inhabitants forcibly deported from across the 
border, was apparently a necessity that could not well 
have been avoided in the circumstances in which Lord 
Macartney’s government found itself at the time. Lord 
Macartney, at the same time, was most punctilious in 
his inquiries about the fate of various prisoners. For 
instance, he called upon Golonel Braithwaite, immediately 
after his release, for any information he might possess 
on the subject of the alleged murder of General Mathews, 
about which circumstantial accounts were then in 
circulation at Madras. The Colonel was of opinion, for 
certain reasons given, that no undue means had been 
resorted to in the case of General Mathews, though he 
could not ‘‘account for the deaths of several officers, 
without concurring in the general belief that they died of 
violence of some kind." Nor did the Madras Government 
drop the matter here. Having come to know in November 
1789 that Captain Eutledge of the Artillery was still alive 
and in prison near Seringapatam, they applied for his re- 
lease, and that of other prisoners handed over to Haidar 
by Admiral Suffrein, through General Conway, the Com- 
mandant of the French Settlements in India. Tipu, how- 
ever, positively denied the existence of any such persons. 
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Before leaving the subject of prisoners, a word should 
be added of the good Commandant, Saiyid Ibrahim the 
theme of their prison songs and the object of their 
veneration, who animated the despondent, restrained the 
rash and furnished an example to all of cheerful resigna- 
tion and ardent attachment. When removed from the 
prison to Kabbaldurg, he mildly bespoke attention 
to his family, if his fellow-prisoners should ever return, 
and some years elapsed after their release before 
accumulated sufferings brought him to the grave. 
Shortly after the restoration of the ancient Hindu Eoyal 
House, the Madras Government, by an order dated 26th 
May 1800, ordered the erection of a mausoleum over his 
remains at Kabbaldurg (not Channapatna, as stated by 
Mr. Eice in the previous edition of this work) and 
endowed by Lord Clive (later Earl Powis, then Governor 
of Madras) on behalf of the East India Company, “ with 
a view to perpetuate the remembrance of his virtues and 
the benefit of his example.” Saiyid Ibrahim commanded 
the Tanjore Cavalry in 1781 and was made prisoner 
during that year. He was repeatedly invited by Tipu to 
accept service in Mysore with the most brilliant promises. 
He persistently refused these offers, and was removed to 
Kabbaldurg, as stated above, where “ he sufifered the 
hardships of a rigorous confinement and unwholesome 
food, intended to have produced that acquiescence which 
the Sultan’s invitations had failed to produce.” His 
sister, who shared his misfortunes in captivity, and was 
subsequently wounded in the storm of Seringapatam, 
was given a life pension of 52 pagodas and 21 fanams 
per month. 

It must be said in justice to Lord Macartney that he 
had to contend against many difficulties, among these ? 
the great scarcity of provisions and money, experienced m 
by the army during the campaigii-pL 1781-1782. . The 
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arrears due to the Army were not in fact cleared until 
1789. The fidelity of the Indian branch of the Army 
was so great that notwithstanding the extreme severity 
of the service, it steadily resisted the numerous offers 
conveyed by the emissaries of Haidar and Tipu. Such 
fidelity, under such circumstances, has been characterised 
as being “ without parallel in the military history of any 
nation.” Lord Macartney endeavoured to meet the 
situation by obtaining the assignment of the revenues of 
the Karnatic in 1781-1782. Macartney did not, it is to 
be feared, get from the Commanders-in-Ohief of his time 
that co-operation in the field or at the Council table that 
he had reason to expect from them, and even in regard 
to Sir Eyre Goote, who was responsible for the earlier 
part of the war, Wilks reluctantly admits as much. He 
appears to have made a great deal of his position as a 
Member of the Supreme Council at Calcutta and appears 
to have insisted in having his own way at Madras. 

Although this estimable veteran,” says Wilks, '' could 
not fail to discover through the fullest drapery of Lord 
Macartney's compliments, many intelligible insinuations, 
that much more might have been done, than was actually 
accomplished by the army; it must, with whatever 
reluctance, be allowed that the temper evinced by Sir 
Eyre Coote on this and other occasions, exhibited 
mournful evidence of his having outlived some of the 
most attractive qualities of his earlier career.” Nor did 
Sir Eyre Goote’s successor, Major-General Stuart, give 
better satisfaction to Lord Macartney. From the time 
of his succeeding to the command of the Army, he 
appears to have set himself in direct opposition to Gov- 
ernment upon almost every subject. Without going so 
far as to profess absolute independence of the Civil power, 
he wenc very near it, and on one occasion when called 
upon to interfere in a case where an officer of His 
Majesty's troops had refused to comply with a requisition 
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from the Civil authorities, he stated he was of opinion 
that there were cases where the requisition of Govern- 
ment concerning the employment of His Majesty’s troops 
might be refused by the Officer commanding. This 
conduct, as Colonel Wilson remarks, and his assumption 
of authority over the Boyal troops, gave Government much 
uneasiness, but no active measures were taken until after 
the suspension of hostilities with the French, when 
General Stuart was directed to make over command of 
the army to Major-General Bruce, and to proceed to 
Madras, there to account for his dilatory and unsatis- 
factory conduct during the campaign, and other matters. 
He made over charge accordingly on the 3rd July (1783) 
and returned to Madras, where he continued his obstruc- 
tive and contentious behaviour until it became so serious 
that Lord Macartney took the decisive step of dismissing 
him from the Company’s service on the 17th September 
(1783) and appointed Major-General Sir John Burgoyne 
as the senior officer in His Majesty’s service, to take 
command of the King’s troops. Despite this order of 
dismissal, General Stuart determined to retain command 
of the King’s troops, and Sir John Burgoyne informed 
that he would continue to obey the General, The 
Government accordingly resolved to arrest him before he 
could take any steps for the subversion of Government. 
Colonel Wilson remarks that it is difficult to say whether 
there were sufficient grounds for this apprehension. 
Although General Stuart had been one of the principal 
persons concerned in the arrest and deposition of Lord 
Bigot in 1776, it must be remembered that he was then 
acting in concert with the majority of the Members of 
Government, whereas in 1788, be possessed no adherent 
in that body. On the other hand, it was known that 
the suspension of Lord Macartney was contemplated by 
Warren Hastings, then Governor-General, and the 
prospect of the support of the Governor-General might i 
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have induced an impulsive and arbitrary man to go to any 
length. The arrest of the Greneral was effected by the 
Fort Adjutant and he was conveyed to the fort. Colonel 
Lang was appointed to assume command of the Army 
and he forthwith took over the duties of the Commander - 
in-Chief. There were at first some signs of murmur 
among the Eoyal Officers, but even they tendered their 
services shortly afterwards on being satisfied that the 
authority of General Stuart over the royal troops in 
India had only existed by virtue of his commission from 
the East India Company. Meanwhile, Government 
permitted Sir John Burgoyne to assume the separate 
command of the King's troops but as he began to issue 
orders not usually promulgated without Government’s 
previous sanction, he was put under arrest on 31st Decem- 
ber (1783) and the next senior officer placed in command 
of the Koyal troops. At the same time, it was resolved 
by Government to send General Stuart to England, a 
proceeding against which he protested vigorously, alleging 
amongst other objections, that the vessel taken up for 
him was not seaworthy. General Stuart would not 
embark until coercive measures were applied and this 
was done by the sepoys laying hold of him. He then 
protested he was being carried away against his will 
by force and went on board ship. The vessel, it must 
be added, had been duly surveyed before being chartered 
and pronounced perfectly seaworthy. The arrangements 
for the General’s comfort on board appear to have been 
made on the most liberal scale. General Stuart, how- 
ever, made the application of coercive measures, rendered 
necessary by his own conduct, a personal matter between 
himself and Lord Macartney, whom he called out on his 
return from Madras, A duel was fought accordingly 
near Kensington on 8th June 1786, in which Lord 
Macartney was shot through the shoulder. Lord 
Macartney was attended by Colonel Eullarton and General 
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Stuart by Colonel Gordon. The story of the duel has 
been told by Sir Charles Lawson in his Memories oj 
Madras arid is of interest to-day mainly because of the 
personalities involved in it. 


Apart from the troubles that Lord Macartney had Lord 
from those at his own Council table, he had to deal with 
'l a Supreme Government which latterly became plainly Supreme 
inimical to him. Even Sir Vincent Smith, who criticises- 
warmly Lord Macartney’s Governorship of- Madras, has- 



had to admit that “the interference of Calcutta sometimes 
was practised in an irritating way.” That, seems a very 
mild way of putting the attitude of Hastings towards 
Macartney. Sir Charles Lawson suggests personal 
jealousy on the part of Hastings who sav/ something 
strange in the “ handsome young nobleman in Madras, 
who had influential friends at his back, especially 
Hastings’ remorseless enemy Charles James Fox.” James 
Millhas remarked that Lord Macartney was not-only of. 
superior social rank to the Company’s servants in India; 
during the time he was Governor of Madras, but that he 
set one of the finest examples of elevating a/ servant of : 
the King to. a high ofiice in that country,”' and thereby 
of “ intercepting the . great prices which animated the 
ambition of the iridividriafs ;'rising through the several- 
stages of the Company's .service." . There was little! 
disposition in Calcutta to give him-. 'credit for what Mill 
describes' as his accomplishments, his talents, his calmness' 
of temper, his moderation and his urbanity. He .sparedi 
no pains to . keep his Councih well acquainted with his 
views about passing events; and hei wrote despatch- after 
despatch of a voluminous nature, and in courteous terms, ■ 
to the Governor-General in.Cdahcdl, in', view to inducing 
them to give up their poor opinion.of, and their distrust of 
him. The India Office Library anct the British Museum- 
contain a large number of his papers and Sir Charles 
M. or. VOL. II. 162 , 
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in Bengal, was suddenly dropped on receipt of the 
intelligence of war in Europe. 

The cession of the Northern Circars to the Nizam on 
condition of being furnished by him with a body of horse 
was another of the measures pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The Governor-General laid much 
stress upon the value of the aid to be received^ while he 
depreciated that of the Circars as yielding only a moderate 
revenue, and the extent of frontier rendered it difficult 
of defence. In reply it was pointed out that the collec- 
tions for the year had amounted to 612,000 pagodas, that 
the extensive sea-board of the Circars afforded every 
facility for landing reinforcements should they be required, 
and that the country was of great importance on account 
of the manufactures it produced, for which reasons Lord 
Macartney declined to give it up without the special 
orders of the Court of Directors* 

Another important matter regarding which the two 
Governments were at issue, was the assignment of the 
revenues of the Karnatic, an arrangement which had 
been originally concluded with the approbation of the 
Bengal Government, and the results of which had been 
very advantageous. Nevertheless, early in 1783, on the 
strength of certain ex parte representations, the Madras 
Government were required to relinquish it. At this very 
time, orders had been received from the Court of Directors 
approving of the measure, and requiring the co-operation 
of the Bengal Government in carrying it out, but instead 
of obeying, that Government repeated their orders for 
the surrender of the assignment to the Nawab. Lord 
Macartney, however, determined not to comply, and the 
matter rested until 1785 when it was surrendered in 
conformity with orders received from the Board of 
Control. The impolicy of this measure soon became 
apparent, but no change was made until 1790, when Lord 
Cornwallis and the Supreme Government, authorised 
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and directed the Governor" and Council of Madras to 
assume the management of, the revenues of the Karnatic 
during the war : 


In order that the total amount of the collections might 
be applied with fidelity and economy, in the proporfcions that 
had already been settled, to defray the exigencies of the war, 
and to support His Highness’ own family and dignity.” 

; This shows that Lord Macartney was in the main 
right in regard to the Karnatic question. Though Pitt 
took a different view of Lord Macartney’s policy in this 
matter in which he was subsequently falsified, he praised 
his work at Madras and said that his conduct while there, 
entitled him to the highest applause that ■ words could 
possibly bestow. The fact also that he had a definite 
offer of the Governor-Generalship, in succession to Warren 
Hastings, while yet in India, from the Court of Directors,, 
which he had to decline owing to reasons of health and 
that the offer was renewed to him shortly after he 
returned to England and only fell through because the 
Ministry of the day would not countenance his request 
for such a mark of Koyal favour as would unequivocally 
show the world that ha was going out with the combined 
support of the Crown, the Ministry and the Company, 
confirm this estimate of his services. Pitt, however, could 
not see his way to confer on him the British peerage he 
desired to. receive and so the Governor-Generalship was, 
three days later, offered .to and accepted by Lord Corn- 
wallis. Lord Macartney was the type of a true nobleman ; 
he was .an upright, an incorruptible man ; he returned: 
home with absolutely clean hands ; he entertained decided 
views. about the necessity of subordinating the Military to 
the Civil authority in India, and he was full of ideas of. 
administrative reform. , Of his political talents and 
military plans, contemporary opinion (see Wilks II, 39) 
wasundoobtedly too critigah At any rate, modern opinion,, 
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based as it is on a fairer appreciation of the difficulties bf 
his position, differs very widely from contemporary opinion, 
which appears, in some respects, to have been ininenced 
by the passions and prejudices of the time. He was a 
genuine statesman, as his conduct towards Mysore showed 
it, while the unlimited confidence he reposed in Mr. 
Sullivan, who carried through the Mysore negotiations and 
whose political sagacity won even the approval of Wilks, 
who is uniformly critical of Macartney’s acts, shows that 
he could choose his men well and act fairly towards them. 
The highest justification of Macartney’s policy towards. 
Mysore — 'which had for its sheet-anchor the end of the 
usurpation and the restoration of the ancient Hindu 
dynasty — must he that it was the one that ultimately 
came to prevail, though it required two more wars to 
reach that goal. Political prescience cannot surely be 
denied to a man who could map out a policy of the kind 
that Lord Macartney laid down so early as 1782 for the 
solution of the problem that Mysore presented as much 
to its own people as to the Company, their neighbours.. 
It should be remembered too that Lord Cornwallis has 
been adversely criticised for the mildness of his treaty 
with Tipu in 1792, which, because it did not overthrow 
Tipu in entirety, cost another war. General Medows 
(see below) would have preferred to dethrone Tipu in 
1792 and restore the country to its ancient Hindu rulers, 
the policy adopted later by Lord Wellesley, who, it should 
he remembered, only executed what Lord Macartney, in 
1782, had put down as the ideal policy for the effectual 
putting down of TipiL (See Gomwallis Correspondeiice 
II, 78). . ■ ■ ■ . ' " ^ ' 

The reversion of Mangalore to the possession of Tipu 
was signalized by the forcible circumcision of many 
thousands of Indian Ohristiahs and their deportation to 
Seringapatam. A revolt in Coorg next year led to the 
same treatment of the greater part of the inhabitants, 


Maharatta 

invasion, 

17Si-1787. 
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the occasion being marked by Tipii’s assumption of the 
title of Padshah. All Brahman endowments were at this 
period resumed. 

On returning from Mangalore, a demand had been 
made upon Nizam Ali for the delivery of Bijapur. He 
therefore formed an alliance with the Mahrattas, who 
not only countenanced the Deshayi of Nargund in 
refusing Tipu’s requisitions, but sent the latter notice 
that three years’ tribute from Mysore was in arrears. 
On this he despatched a force against Nargund, which 
the Mahrattas failed to relieve; and, after operations 
protracted for several months, the Deshayi, induced on a 
false promise to deliver himself up, was treacherously put : 
into chains and sent off to Kabhaldurga in October 1785. 
Kittur was taken in a similar manner. War now ensued. 1 
The Mahrattas under Hari Pant, and the forces of 
Nizam Ali under Tohavar Jang, were on the banks of 
the Krishna early in 1786, prepared for the invasion of | 
Mysore They first attacked Badami, and took it on the | 
20th of May. Tipu, keeping close to the Bednur and 
Sunda woods, made a sudden dash across the country to 
Adoni. Two assaults had been gallantly repulsed, when 
the approach of the confederate armies forced him to 
raise the siege. But the rising of the Tungabhadra 
induced the allies to abandon Adoni and cross to the | 
north of that stream, and the Sultan, hastening to glut 
his vengeance on the fort, found it evacuated. In August, 
Tipu boldly crossed the stream, a movement quite 
unlooked-for by the allies at that season, and formed a 
junction with the Bednur division. The hostile armies 
were now encamped in each other’s view near Savanur. 
The unfortunate Nawab of this place, who, as we have 
seen, had allied himself by marriage with Haidar’s 
family, had been ruined by every method of exaction, 
and now threw himself into the hands of the allies. 
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Tipn was successful iu Ms operations, especially in his 
night attacks, and the allies retiring from Savanur, he 
entered it without opposition. The Nawab fled. A 
peace was at last concluded in 1787, by which Tipu 
agreed to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees, thirty at once 
and fifteen after a year ; also to give up Badami, Adoni, 

Kittur and Narguhd. 

Keturning by way of Harpanhalli and Eayadrug, after Reanctionof 
deceiving those pdlegars by repeated acknowledgments 
of their services, Tipu treacherously seized and sent Eayadurg. 
them off to Eabbaldurga, plundering their capitals of 
every article of the slightest value, and annexing their 
territories. 

On returning to the capital, Tipu ordered the destruo Destruction 
tion of the town and fort of Mysore, and commenced 
building another fortress on a neighbouring height, fort, 
which he called Nazerbar. It goes by the name of 
Nazarbad, and is now a part of Mysore City. The very 
same stones were reconveyed to re-build the same old 
fort of Mysore, in 1799. The town was utterly destroyed, 
and the inhabitants were ordered to remove at their 
option to Ganjam on the island of Seringapatam or to 
Agrahar Bumboor, re-named Sultanpet, a little to the 
south of Seringapatam. 

In January 1788, Tipu descended to Malabar, and Tipu’s vmt 
remained there several months arranging for its effective ’ 

administration and the reformation of its people, calling 
upon them either to give up their sinful practices or be 
honoured with Islam, He also ordered the destruction 
of Calicut and the erection of a new fortress of the name 
of Burruckku (Ferkoe), and then marched to Coimbatore 
in the monsoon. He also now began to lay claim to the 
title of PaighambaTi or apostle, on the ground of his 
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religious ‘ successes, and symptoms of incipient madness, 
it is, said, appeared. From Coimbatore he visited Dindigul, 
and meditated, it appears, the conquest of Travancore. 
Laying waste with fire and sword the territories of 
refractory palegars, he returned to Seringapatam, and 
devoted , four months to a classification of Sayyids and 
Shekhs in his army into distinct brigades, leaving for the 
time being the Patans and Moghuls to be intermixed 
with the Hindus. A simultaneous rebellion occurred 
now in Coorg and Malabar, and the Sultan, passing 
through Oborg to quiet it, entered Malabar. Large 
parties of the Nairs were surrounded and offered the 
alternative ef death or circumcision. The Nair Eaja of 
Cherkal, who had voluntarily submitted, was received 
and dismissed with distinction, but immediately after, on 
a false charge of conspiracy, was killed in a skirmish, his 
corpse being treated with every insult. Over 8,000 
temples were also desecrated, their roofs of gold, silver 
and copper and the treasures buried under the idols 
amounting to many lakhs, being treated as royal plunder. 
Before leaving Malabar, Tipu visited Cannanore, where 
the daughter of the Beebee was betrothed to one of 
his sons. He also divided . the country of Malabar into 
districts, each of which had three officers, charged 
respectively with the duties of collecting the revenue, 
numbering the productive trees, and seizing and giving 
religious instruction to Nairs. His orders were, that 
“ every, being in the district, without distinction, should 
be honoured with Islam ; that the houses of such as fled 
to avoid that honour should be burned ; that they should 
be traced to their lurking-places, and that all means of 
truth and falsehood, fraud or force, should be employed 
to effect their universal conversion.” At the same time, 
Arshed Begkham, the Governor, who had administered 
the country so far, was dismissed from his position and 
thrown into prison, where he soon afterwards died of 
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grief and disgust. Tlie spiritual ana miinary omcers 

wbo succeeded performed their duties “ with every 

possible precision.” 

■“ -t an indisso- Em 

himself and the Sultan as being the 
hamroadan power of the Deccan 

plendid Koran was sent for Tipu’s 

and 'the return of a similar pledge was te 
sacred and solemn obligation of 
Tipu agreed but demanded as 
in the familes, at which 
•ecoiled, and the negotiatiohs 
to nothing, despite the despatch of a special 


Nizam Ali now sent an embassy propoeng 
luble union between 
only remaining Mu 
and the south. A s] 
acceptance ; — 

establish fche most 
friendship and alliance, 
a preliminary an intermarriage 
the pride of Nizto All r 
came 

embassy for the purpose. 

Meanwhile embassies with ludicrous pretensions had 

been sent twice to Constantinople, and once to Paris. pieandPan 

The visionary character of the Sultan s views may te 1^85. 

gathered from the objects sought by the second of the 
former, which cost about rupees twenty lakhs. They 
were either to deliver up Mangalore in exchange for 

Bassoraonthe Persian Gulf , or to obtain ^ 

erect a commercial factory at Bassora with exclusive 
privileges ; and, lastly permission to dig a canal for t e 
purpose of bringing the waters of the Euphrates to the 
Lly shrine of Nejef. On this last proposition be ng 
translated, the Grand Vizier, it won d appear, smiled, 
spoke Turkish to the Beis Effendi stating (a^s wa^ nndei- 
stood) that if the thing was proper._ it wouldBe effected 
without the aid of the mighty Tipu feultan bm he had 
the civility to answer, through t^e f 

application should be made ^ ^Soliman P^sha.. the 
Governor of Bassora. In fact they had, sounded hirn 
regarding this position while wai. mg in as^a 
the Pasha, who appears to hare been a man. of wit as 
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well as courtesy, replied with suitable gravity, that the 
suggestion had once been made in days of yore, but had 
been forbidden m a dream or revelation of a saint, and 
that Vv^ithout some communication of assent from the 
invisible world, the project could not be resumed ! 

The conquest of Travancore had for obvious reasons 
been contemplated by Haidar, and was now resolved on 
by Tipu* The Raja had, however, been specially named 
in former treaties as the ally of the English, and any 
attack upon him, it had beed declared, would be considered 
ground for war. But a pretext was soon found. In 
1759, when the Zamorin of Calicut had overrun the 
territories of the Raja of Cochin, the latter had applied 
for aid to Travancore ; the Raja of which, sending an 
army under his general, Rama, had recovered the entire 
country and driven out the Zamorin during 1760 and 
1761. In return for this service, certain districts were 
ceded by Cochin to Travancore, across which lines for 
the defence of its northern boundary had been erected 
by the latter power, which now bought from the Dutch 
the forts of Jayakota and Cranganore, situated at the 
extremity of the lines and essential to their security. 
Tipu, objecting to this step, set forth that the lines were 
erected on territory belonging to Cochin which was 
tributary to him. Cochin having submitted to Haidar in 
1766 and proceeded to attack them on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1789. But, contrary to expectation, he was 
repulsed with great loss, the number of killed being 
estimated at about 2,000 men. Tipu was himself severely 
injured by falling into the ditch, into which he was forced 
by the rush of fugitives. He was saved with difficulty, 
his palanquin being removed into the ditch, his seals, 
rings and personal ornaments falling into the hands of 
the enemy as trophies. Beside himself with rage, he 
ordered the whole of his forces from Malabar and other 
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parts, with battering gnns from Seringapatam and 
Bangalore, to be sent for. At the same time, be wrote 
to the Governor-General stating that the attack was an 
tinautborized raid of his troops. But Lord Cornwallis 
was not to be deceived. He called upon the Govern- 
ment of Madras, then presided over by John Holland, to 
make preparations so as to be able to take the field at 
once in the event of any demonstration of hostility 
against Travancore. These orders were not obeyed. 

John Holland was succeeded by his brother Edward 
Holland. He was suspended from the service and his 
place was taken by Major-General Medows, who was 
teansferred from Bombay, where he had been Governor 
for less than a year. General Medows was not nw to 
Madras, for in 1783, having heard at the Cape of Good 
Hope that the English were being hard pressed by 
Haidar’s forces in South India, he took upon himself 
the responsibility of sailing with three ships, and a large 
body of troops, from the Cape to Madras. He accom- 
panied Colonel Fullarton’s expedition against Mysore. 

But peace being suddenly concluded, he returned home. 

Tipu renewed his attack on the lines, which he 
carried by storm on the I6th April 1790. The fort of Tipu. 

Cranganore was surrendered to him on the 7t ^ay, 
and he had made himself master of nearly the whole 
province, when having received intelligence that prepara- 
tions for war were being made by the English, li® 
the ramparts of the lines to be demolished, and withdrew 
with his army into Mysore. An English force destined 
for Mysore was therefore assembled at Trichinopo y, 
and General Medows, who arrived at Madras on 19th 

February, took command of it on the .24th of May. e 

whole army, totalled about 15,000 men and it began its 
march on 26th May. TTie Sultan— who only ten days 
before bad written lamenting Uie misrepresentations that 
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had led to the assemblage of troops, and offering to send 
an envoy “to remove the dust which had obscured 
the upright mind of the General ” now hastened to 
Coimbatore where he received the reply that “the 
English, equally incapable of offering an insult as of 
submitting to one, had always looked upon war as 
declared from the moment he attacked their ally the 
king of Travancore.” 


Alliance witli 
Mahrattas 
and Nizam 
All. 


An alliance had meanwhile been formed by the 
English with the Mahrattas and Nizam AH, and treaties 
were signed in July, binding them to unite against Tipu, 
on the basis of an equal division of conquests, with the 
exception of any made by the English befoi-e the others 
joined. 


Xhe campaign 
opens : 

occupation of 
forts in the 
south, 26th 
May 1790. 


The plan of the campaign was for the main division 
of the English, after taking the forts of Coimbatore and 
Palghat, to ascend to the tableland from the south by 
the Gajalhatti pass, while another division invaded 
Baramahal. Karoor, Dharapuram, Coimbatore, Dindigul, 
Erode and other places had been taken, when in 
September, the Sultan, leaving stores and baggage under 
charge of Purnaiya at the summit, descended the 
Gajalhatti pass with about 40,000 men , and a large 
train of artillery and attacked Floyd’s detachment at 
Satyamangalam. Tipu cannonaded the detachment and 
the fire could not be . effectually returned owing to the' 
small quantity of the ammunition with the detachment. 
Colonel Floyd was compelled to retreat, but being again 
attacked at Cheyur, 19 miles south of Satyamangalam. 
he beat the enemy off,, after a severe and well contested 
action. Tipu then - retired, and Floyd crossing the 

Bhavam without opposition,,, proceeded to join the force 

with General Medows- .' While the several English 
detachments were forming a junction, Tipu retook Erode 
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and Dharapnram, MraOiijfg^n attempt on Coimbatore 
to be hopeless, set off with three-fourths of his army to 
Baramahal, which the English had invaded on the 24th 
of October. Colonel Maxwell had posted himself at 
Kaveripatnam, and by his skilful manoeuvres foiled all 
the Sultan’s attempts. This movement of Tipu had 
been so well concealed by bodies of horse that it was not 
known in the English camp for some days, and. General 
Medows did not follow him until the 8th November, 
when he crossed the river near Erode. He eventually 
joined Colonel Maxwell, by way, of the Toppur Pass, at 
Pullanhalli, .12 miles south of Kaveripatnam, oh the 17th 
November. After effecting the' junction. General 
Medows endeavoured to bring the enemy to action, but 
Tipu eluded the attempt. 


Being advised by Krishna Rao, the head of the Tipo ^“ends 
Treasury, the only person at this period admitted to his 
counsels, the Sultan now resolved to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, in order to draw them off in pur- 
suit of him. He accordingly descended into the Karnatic 
and made rapid marches to Trichinopoly, and threaten- 
ing that place, plundered Srirangam. On General 
Mgti:^ws’’’>^03,ch, he decamped on the 8th December 
northward™™i°g plundering along his route; 

was repulse^ attempt to take Tyagar, but took 
Tiruvannami (23rd January 1791)i 

and from the despatched an envoy to Pondicherry^ 

~ The services oiFtench official (M. Leger) were there 
engaged as Louis XVI, demanding the 

aid of 6,000 ru offering to pay all expenses. 

With this assists'®' engaged to destroy the 

English army ™ India and insure their 

possession to 1'^® Prance, Louis XVI, 

however, Tipu’s message, declined the 

assistance a?^’®d The envoy,, we are told, addressed 
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Mmself to Bertrand de Moleville, Minister of Marine^ 
who informed Loais XVI of TipiVs proposals. Notwith- 
standing their advantages and the Minister’s observation 
that the insurrection at St. Domingo would have fur- 
nished a good pretext for the unsuspected embarkation 
for India of the 6,000 men demanded, the natural probity 
of the King’s mind would not permit him to adopt the 
, ■ measure. This resembles,” said he, “ the affair of 

^ America, which I never think of without regret. My 

M youth w^as taken advantage of at that time, and we suffer 

^ for it now ; the lesson is too severe to be forgotten.” 

; In the midst of his distress, the king was amused, we 

) read in M. Bertrand’s work, with the shabby finery of 

Tipu’s miserable presents to himself and the queen, 
“ trumpery to dress up dolls,” which he desired 
; M. Bertrand to give to his little girls. . On the west 

Of coast, Tipu’s army was totally defeated on the 10th 

December. Cannanore was taken and the whole of 
so Malabar was in possesssion of the English. 



Advances for 
Peace. 


Tipu, in the course of the war, tried to sound General 
Medows for peace. He expected, as in the times of his 
father, that a commercial people like the English, 
actuated by interest only rather than continue ^ expen- 
sive war, would listen to overtures for 
when proposed in the heart of their domini-^®* was 
thus, as Mackenzie remarks, that “ Hyd* <iictated a 
peace in the vicinity of Fort St. Gero® when the 
victorious Smith threatened the strS fortress of 
Bangalore.” Tipu tried the ruse but miserably failed. 
On the 6th December 1790, he ser hircarrah^ 
(messengers) with a letter to Genera^^®^^"^^' which 
he suggested the restoration of frie^^P ^^^irough the 
agency of two Commissioners on eithei^® meeting at 
a place to be nominated by the General. I’equired a 
speedy answer for this request. The sent 
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without delay, a reply through Captain Macaulay, his 
Aid-de-camp, informing him that he has powers to enter 
into a Treaty with him, “ but that before he does so he 
must have some person or place of consequence put into 
his hands as security for the Sultan’s being in earnest, 
when the 1st Article will be, the unequivocal release of 
every English officer, known to be still in existence, and 
in confinement in the Mysore Country.” He informed 
1 Tipu. that Earl Cornwallis was about to take supreme 
command and that “ every nerve strained in the English 
Empire to bring the war to an honorable conclusion,” 

and added the admonition :—“ Erom the assistance of our 

Allies, but, above all, from our own resources, and what 
i we have seen, little is to be dreaded from the war, 
though from sound policy as well as humanity, we wish 
for peace.” Tipu perceived neither the significance of 
the terms proposed nor the earnestness of the person 
dictating them. From Tiagar, Tipu tried again for 
peace. Keplying through his Dewan, he wrote to 
Captain Macaulay that an ambassador of consequence 
would be sent to the General for personally discussing 
“the points which require adjustment.” To this the 
brief reply was caused to be sent that as “ he had not 
complied with his request of having some person or place 
of consequence put into his hands to ensure the Sultan’s 
being in earnest,” he could not re-open the subject, 
which he would leave to Earl Cornwallis to deal with, 
j who, he added, would “ act in concert with our faithful 
allies. ” This terminated the correspondence. 

Although much had been done by Major-General 
Medows to distress the Sultan and although many solid 
advantages had resulted from the campaign in the south, 
yet it had not been attended with either definite or brilliant 
results. He had no doubt decided to take that most 
determined measure, as he called it, of going up the 
ghats to drive Tipu out of the Madras territory. His 
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idea was that , if the English were once up the ghats, 
Tipn would either fight or retreat. He had eTen deter- 
mined to go ap by the Kaveripuram Pass by the 8th 
December. Before that date, howeyer, he had been 
compelled to be in full march in the opposite direc- 
tion in consequence of Tipu’s demonstrations before 
Trichinopoly, which threatened that most important but 
weak and extensive depot. The retreat of Colonel 
Floyd’s corps and the loss of the artillery^ had produced' 
a painful impression and had even given an oppor-^ 
tiinity to Tipu to, lay claim to a victory. Tipu’s irruption 
had interrupted the collection of provisions and the loss 
of the magazines which had resulted from it would in 
its turn, it was feared,^ delay the English army from" 
entering the Mysore country before the rains. Lord 
Cornwallis, while acknowledging General Medows ’ 
zeal for the public good as well as his professional abili- 
ties, ’’ declared, in a minute dated 5th Novembei: 1790, 
that if the English army could not before the ensuing ; 
January he able to act for ‘‘ the execution of offensive 
operation which can alone produce an honourable' 
termination of the war, ” ‘‘we should, ” he said, “ not ' 
only be under great difficulties to account for the delay 
to the satisfaction of our Allies, but we should also have 
the most serious grounds for apprehension that Tippoo 
would avail himself of that opportunity to turn his whole 
force against the Marattas and the Nizam, and endeavour 
either to weaken their power,, or to intimidate them in 
a negotiation Tor a separate peace.” He, therefore, 
thought ' that “ ’ some immediate steps should be taken 
which may tend, to animate and encourage our Allies to 
persevere : with firmess in the favourable disposition 
which they have lately sho^n to perform their engage- 
ments. ” He added ; — “ I conceive it to be possible that 
my presence in the scene of action would be considered 
by our Allies' as a pledge of our . sincerity, and of our 
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confident hopes of success against the common enemy, 
and by that means operate as an encouragement to 
the^n to continue their exertions, and abide by their 
stipulations. ” He accordingly decided to proceed to 
Madras in December (1790) and there assume supreme 
command of the forces. His Council whole-heartedly 
1 agreed with him and they endorsed his decision to 

I proceed to Madras as “ a measure peculiarly called for at 

I the present crisis. ” Lord Cornwallis took ship without 
delay and arrived at Madras on the 12th December 179C 
and immediately directed General Medows to join him. 
The General marched from Trichinopoly accordingly by 
Arni, where he left a division under Colonel Musgrave 
with most of the heavy guns and stores, while he himself 
proceeded to Vellore, near Madras, where the command 
was assumed by Lord Cornwallis on the 29th January 
1791. On the 5th February, he marched towards 
Vellore, and on the 11th the army was concentrated at 
that place. About the middle of December reinforcements 
consisting of 50 European artillery men with their 
I proportion of gun lascars had arrived from Bengal. Tipu 
I on hearing of the march from Vellore, hastened up the 
! pass of Changama to oppose the English advance. But 
Lord Cornwallis, by a feint of ascending by the pass of 
Ambur, conveyed the whole army with all its stores and 
baggage by the Mugli pass, near Chittoor, before there 
was time to opposition, and after taking Kolar on the 
« 28th February arrived at Hoskote without firing a. shot. 
) From there he marched on rapidly to Bangalore. Tipu, 
i dreaming of the 6,000 Frenchmen, had been outman- 
‘ oeuvred by the English. He was now alarmed for his 
: harem, and with his whole army personally superintended 

; their removal from Bangalore. The English encamped 
; before it on the 5th of March, overcoming with ease the 
efforts of Tipu to capture their baggage. The Sultan 
deemed it prudent to draw off to Kengeri. On the 6th, 
M. or. VOL. II. 163 
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the Cavalry brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel JPloyd, 
charged the rear of Tipu’s infantry and guns, and was 
entirely successful at first. But he carried the pursuit 
too far and as the enemy rallied, he retreated and in 
doing so received a wound in the face and fell from his 
horse. Though the casualties were heavy and the loss 
in horses great, the reverse did not matter, especially as j 
Floyd’s brigade soon reached Major Gowdie’s brigade of I 
infantry and guns which had advanced in support on 
witnessing the disaster. On the 7th, the petta (or fortified 
town) was carried by storm and Tipu astonished and ^ 

indignant moved out with his whole force for its 

recovery. But his forces were repulsed with great 
slaughter from every point, and so evacuated the town. | 

Tipu’s loss was 2,000 men killed and wounded, while | 

the English loss amounted to only 129 killed and I 
wounded, among the former being Lientenant-Oolonel 
Moorhouse of the Madras Artillery, a very gallant and 
valuable officer, highly respected throughout the army 
of Tipu. 

The fort of Bangalore was next besieged. Few | 
sieges,” remarks Wilks, ‘‘have ever been conducted - 
under parallel circumstances ; a place not only not in- 
vested, but regularly relieved by fresh troops ; a besieg- 
ing army not only not undisturbed by field operations, 
but incessantly threatened by the whole of the enemy’s 
force. No day or night elapsed without some new . 
project for frustrating the operations of the siege ; and 
during its continuance, the whole of the besieging army 
was accoutred, and the cavalry saddled, every night from 
sunset to sunrise.” A practicable breach having been 
made by the 20th in the curtain to the left of the project- 
ing works of the Delhi Gate and part of the adjoining 
tower, Lord Cornwallis resolved to give the assault on 
the night of the 21st. Wilks writes : — 
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Its was bright moonlight- — eloTen was the. hour appolnteclt 
and a whisper along the ranks was the signal .appointed for ' 
advancing .in prof onnd, silence; the ladders wrere nearly. , 
planted, not only to ascend the fanssebray but the projecting' ■ 
work on the right, before the. garrison : took the alarm.; and .. 

.just as the s.erioiis struggle commenced on the breach, a narrow^ . 
and circuitous w.ay, along a thin, shattered wall had led a few 
men to the rampart on the left, flank of its defenders, where, 
they coolb^ halted to accumulate' their .numbers till sufficient' 
lo charge with the bayonet. . The gallantry of the killedar,' 
who was in an instant at his, post, protracted the. obstinacy of 
resistance until he fell ; but the , energy of the assa.i.knts, in , 
front and flank at length prevailed. ; Once e.stablished ondhe 
ramparts, the flank companies , proceeded as ■told ..off,, .'by 
alternate .companies to the right. and left where. the resistance ' 
was everywhere respectable, . until they met over 'the Mysore 
Gate: separate columns then, descended into the, body of the 
place; and at the expiration of an hour all opposition had 
'■.'©eased. .. " ' . . 

On ascending the breach, a heavy column was observed 
on the left, advancing from the embankment designed to 
attack the assailants in flank and rear ; but this also had been 
foreseen and provided for, and they were repulsed with great 
slaughter by the troops reserved for that special purpose ; a 
similar column, lodged in the covered wray on the right, had 
been dispersed at the commencement of the assault by a body 
appointed to scour it and draw off the enemy’s atteniion from 
the breach ; and at the moment the flank companies had met 
over the M^^sore Gate, another column was perceived advanc- 
ing along the sortie to enter and reinforce the garrison ; but 
a few shot from the guns on the ramparts announced that 
the place had changed masters. The carnage had been severe 
but unavoidable, particularly in the pressure of the fugitives 
at the Mysore Gate, which at length w’as completely choked.” 

(Wilks II, 190-191.) 

The Sultan had warned the garrison to expect the Bangalore 
assault, and moving at nightfall from his camp at Jigani, 


had conveyed his whole army to near the Bull temple, 
in what is now known as Basavangudi within a mile 
M. Gr. VOL. ii. 163'*'. 
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and a half of the Mysore Gate, to support the place. But 
so rapidly was it carried that the fugitives crowding out 
of the gate gave him the first intimation of its capture. 
The loss on the British side was 103 killed and wounded. 
That of Tipu was not ascertained, but upwards of 1,000 
bodies were buried by the British the day after the storm. 
Fears of an immediate advance on Seringapatam agitated 
the Sultan, He therefore despatched Krishna Eao. the 
treasurer, and Mir Sadak, the Dewan, to remove all the 
treasure and the hare^n to Ohitaldrug ; but his mother 
dissuaded from this step as betokening fear to the troops. 
But the obscene caricatures of the English, painted by 
his orders on the walls of the houses in the main streets, 
were effaced with whitewash; and the English boys, 
retained in violation of the treaty of 1784, who had been 
trained up to sing and dance, were strangled. His own 
people now began to fall away from him. Evidence of 
a further attempt to uproot him came to light, and 
Krishna Eao, with his brothers, as well as others of the 
Hindu ministers, were in the next few days strangled or 
dragged to death by elephants as mentioned below. 
Meanwhile, in order to form a junction with the cavalry 
from Nizam Ali, Lord Cornwallis moved north on the 
28th. Devanhalli and Chikballapur yielded to the English, 
and several tendered their allegiance. On the 

12th April, Lord Cornwallis effected a junction at 
Kottapalli, in the present Bellary District, about 84 miles 
north of Bangalore, with the Nizam's troops consisting 
of about 10,000 men, after which he returned to 
Bangalore, 

On the 4th May, Lord Cornwallis marched for Beringa- 
patam, Tipu took up a position on the Channapatna 
road, supported by the hill forts of Eamgiri and Sivangiri, 
with the view of opposing it. But Lord Cornwallis, 
unexpectedly taking a southern route by way of 
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Kankanhalli, arrived without opposition at Arikere, 
about 9 miles from Seringapatam, on the northern bank 
of the Cauvery, on the 13th of May, with the intention 
of crossing the river there. His route had been con- 
verted into a desolate waste, all the villagers and cattle 
being driven into the island of Sivasamudram, and every 
vestige of supplies or forage destroyed. The passage of 
the river at Arikere being impracticable, it was resolved 
to move to Kannambadi, higher up j for the double 
purpose of fording the river there and forming a junction 
with General Abercromby, who, advancing through the 
friendly country of Coorg, had taken Periyapatna. 

Tipu had always avoided a general action with the 
English, but goaded on to risk a battle for the capital, he 
took up a strong position between Karighatta and the 
river, to oppose the march of the English. Lord Corn- 
wallis planned a night attack to turn his left flank and 
cut off his retreat to Seringapatam, but the bursting of a 
tremendous thunder-storm threw the troops into con- 
fusion. All hopes of surprise were thus at an end, but 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to bring Tipu to action if 
possible, and continued his advance. Tipu, on his 
approach, changed front to the left, his right being 
covered by a deep ravine, and his left resting upon the 
lower spurs of the Karighatta hill. Lord Cornwallis, 
after crossing the ravine, which took nearly two hours, 
drew up his army in battle array and a general engage- 
ment ensued the next day, the 15th, in which the English 
were completely victorious, and Tipu’s forces driven 
from every point, forced to take refuge on the island 
under tbe guns of Seringapatam where they could not 
be followed. Lord Cornwallis then moved to Kannam- 
badi ; but the incessant rain and exhausted supplies 
brought on so great a mortality of the cattle, and sickness 
in camp, as to put a stop to all operations. He resolved. 


Tipu opposes 
the English at 
Karighatta. 
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therefore, to relinquish the attempt against Seringapatam 
for the time, and in that view burst the heavy guns, 
destroyed all stores for which carriage could not be found 
and on the ‘20th commenced to return towards Bangalore, 
there to rest until the rains were over. Abercromby 
was also forced to return to the coast. At Chinkurali 
the two divisions of the Mahratta army, under Hari 
Pant and Parasu Earn Bhao, consisting of 40,000 horse 
and upwards of twenty pieces of cannon, accompanied 
by two Bombay battalions under Captain Little, most 
unexpectedly made their appearance, and the sufferings 
of the troops were somewhat relieved by the supplies 
they brought. But the destruction of the stores had 
nullified the advantage which Lord Cornwallis would 
otherwise have derived from this reinforcement. The 
Mahrattas bad taken Dharwar and reduced all the places 
north of the Tungabhadra. The army of Nizam All had 
captured Kopal (18th April 1791), Bahadur Bandar and 
Ganj'ikota, and obtained the submission of all places in 
the north-east except Guramkonda, which was stormed 
and taken but changed hands twice again. Soon after 
this, the Nizam’s army, computed at about 18,000 horse, 
under the command of Secunder Jah, a son of the Nizam' 
accompanied by two Madras battalions under Captain 
Bead, marched southwards and joined Lord Cornwallis 
at Magadi, on the 25th January 1792. 

of It was now arranged that the British should take 
possession of the hill forts and places in the east, in order 
to open free communication with Madras; that the 
Mahrattas, who obtained a loan from the Governor- 
General of 15 lakhs of rupees, should proceed to Sira 
under Parasu Ram Bhao and operate to the north-west, 
Hari Pant remaining with the English camp ; and that 
the Nizam’s force should operate to the north-east 
against Guramkonda. Between July and January, the 
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English,, b-a^ing taken Hosiir, Eayakota-.aiid all places to 
the east, succeeded in capturing the hill forts of 
Nandidurg and Savandurg, deemed impregnable, as well 
as Hutridurg, .Eamgiri, Sivangiri and Hulynrdarg. The 
Mahrattas, bent on plunder, after placing a corps in 
Dodballapur and one near Madgiri, and making some 
fruitless attempts against Chitaldrug, went off towards 
Bednur at the time they should, according to the plan 
concerted with the allies, have been marching to 
Seringapatam. Hole-Honnur was taken by them, and 
near Shimoga a battle was fought, in which Tipu’s 
forces were worsted. But Ihe Mahratta detachment left 
at Madgiri was completely routed by a force under 
Kammar-ud-Din, on which the garrison of Dodballapur 
withdrew to Bangalore in alarm, leaving the way open 
for a relief of Guramkonda. Tipu's forces sent south 
to act upon the communications of the English were 
generally unsuccessful, but Coimbatore surrendered after 
a long and brave defence, under Lieutenant Chalmers 
and Nash (3rd November), the garrison being marched 
off as prisoners to Seringapatam in violation of the terms 
of capitulation 

All the arrangements for the siege of Seringapatam 
being now matured, communications free and supplies 
abundant, the English army under Lord Cornwallis 
marched from Huliyurdnrg on the 25th of January, 1792, 
accompanied by the Nizam's force (about 18,000 horse) 
under Sikandar Jah, and a party of the Mahrattas 
(12,000 horse) under Hari Pant. General Abercromby, 
who had returned to Malabar in November, also marched 
from the head of the western passes on the 22nd of 
January. 

On the 5th of February, Lord Cornwallis encamped 
behind the French Eocks, about 6 miles north of 
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Seringapatam, with the allies at some distance in the 
rear. The Sultan had made every effort to strengthen^ 
the defences during the preceding six months, ■ and was 
now encamped on the north. He had persuaded himself 
that nothing decisive would be undertaken until the 
arrival of G-eneral Abercromby'sarmy, now at Periyapatna. 
But Lord Cornwallis resolved to attack at once, on the 
night of the 6th. The English force was formed into 
three columns, without artillery, the centre being com- 
manded by the G-overnor-General in person. Under a 
brilliant moonlight, the three columns marched in dead 
silence, at about 8 o'clock, towards the Sultan’s fortified 
encampment. 

This was established on the northern side of the 
Cauvery immediately in front of the island on which the 
fort stands, and occupied an elevated piece of ground 
enclosed by a wide hedge of prickly-pear, and other 
thorny plants. This space was about three miles in 
length, 3,000 yards in breadth at the western extremity, 
diminishing to about one mile in the centre, and running 
nearly to a point at the eastern end where it was flanked 
by the defences on the Karighatta hill. One large 
redoubt, known as the Eedgah, stood at the north-western 
angle close to the hedge, two redoubts were in the centre, 
also near the hedge, with about 600 yards between them, 
A second line of redoubts, Lally’s, Mahomed’s, and 
the Sultan’s, lay behind, nearly equidistant from the 
bound hedge and the river. All of these were armed 
with heavy cannon. 

Tipii’s infantry, computed at 40,000 men, with 100 
field pieces, was drawn up nearly midway between the 
lines of redoubts, with about 5,000 cavalry in the rear. 

The island, somewhat more than three miles long, and 
about one mile and a half in breadth at the widest point, 
contained the fort, two palaces within walled gardens, 
and a pettah also surrounded by a good wall. The fort, 
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about one mile long and 1,100 yards broad, occupied tbe 
lA^estern angle; next to it at the distance of about 500 
yards, with one face resting on the northern branch of 
the river, was the Darya Danlat Bagh, then came the 
pettah (of Sbahar Ganjam) at an interval of about 400 
yards ; the Lai Bagh, protected by lines of entrenchment 
and batteries, filled the eastern angle. 

The guns in the fort and other parts of the island 
were estimated at 800. 

The attack was made in three divisions, viis,, the right 
under Major-General Medows, the centre under Lord 
Cornwallis, with Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart as his second 
in command, and the left under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The right division, consisting of 900 Europeans, and 
2,400 Indians, was composed of H.M.’s 36th and 76ih 
regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel Nesbitt, the 3rd, 
13th and 26th Bengal sepoys, and the 2nd Bengal Volun- 
teer battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Cockerell, and 
the 22nd Madras battalion under Captain Oram. 

The centre division, consisting of 1,400 Europeans and 
2,300 Indians, was composed of H.M.’s 52nd, 71st and 
74th regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, the 7th, 
14th and 28th Bengal sepoys under Major Eussell, and 
the 2nd and 21st Madras battalions under Major Langley • 

The left division, consisting of 500 Europeans and 
1,200 Indians, was composed of H.M.'s 72nd regiment, 
and the 1st, 6th and 23rd Madras battalions under 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Baird. 

Parties of artillerymen and of pioneers were attached 
to each division, the former being without guns, but pro- 
vided with spikes and hammers. 

The right division carried the Bedgah redoubt after a 
severe struggle, killing about 400 of the enemy, but 
sustaining the loss of 11 officers and 80 men killed and 
wounded. 
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Leaving four companies of H.M.’s 36th and the 22nd 
Madras battalion to hold the redonbt, General Medows 
moved to the left to join the centre column, but missing 
the way he got to the Karighatta hill, and did not meet 

Lord Cornwallis until after daylight. 

The centre division was formed into three parties. j 
The front party under Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, composed | 
of six flank companies of Europeans, H.M.’s 52nd and 
the 14th Bengal battalion, was ordered to push through | 
the camp, and to cross the river near the north-eastern 
angle of the fort. The bound hedge was forced about 11 
o’clock under a heavy but ill-directed fire from cannon 
and musketry and a battalion company of the 52nd followed 
by the grenadiers of the 52nd, 71st and 74th with the light 
company of the 52nd, all under Captain Monson, crossed 
the river, and took post on the southern side of the island 
after having dispersed several bodies of the enemy 

Colonel Knox with the light companies of the 71st and 
74th crossed immediately afterwards, and marched to the 
pettah, the gate of which was found open. Halting there 
he detached parties against the batteries which lined the 
bank of the river at that point, and as they were all open 
to the rear, they were carried at once without loss. 

Captain Monson and Colonel Knox were soon followed 
by the seven battalion companies of the 52nd, and three 
of the 14th Bengal battalion, all under Captain Hunter, 
who took possession of the Daulat Bagh, but, as this 
position was untenable, he repassed the river and joined r 
Lord Cornwallis. ' 

The centre party under Colonel Stuart was composed 
of H. M.’s 71st, the 7th and 28th Bengal battalions, j 
and seven companies of the 14th Bengal battalion ’ 
which had separated from the front party during the i 
confusion which followed the loss of Captain Archdeacon, 
the commandant, who was killed in the advance against 
the bound hedge. 
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Colonel Stuart marched against the Sultan's redoubt, 
and finding it abandoned he left Captain Sibbald of the 
71st to hold it with two companies of that regiment, a 
party of sepoys, and a few artillery-men. He then pro- 
ceeded towards the eastern boundary of the enclosure, and 
meeting the division under Colonel Maxwell which had 
descended from the Karighatta hill and turned the right 
flank of Tippu's line, he took command of the whole. 

In the meantime, Lord Cornwallis, with seven companies 
of 74th and the 2nd and 21st Madras battalions, halted 
behind the Sultan’s redoubt in the expectation of l>eing 
joined by General Medows, who, as has been mentioned, 
passed towards Karighatta hill without having observed 
him. About two hours before day-light, the enemy adva- 
nced in great force against this party. 

Fortunately, at this moment, Captain Hunter returned 
from the Daulat Bagh with the ten companies under his 
command and joined Lord Cornwallis. A desperate contest 
ensued, the enemy not having been finally repulsed until 
after several attacks. The following account of this part 
of the action is taken from Mackenzie’s History of the 
War:-- 

“ The force that His Lordship had collected bore no propor- 
tion to the number by which he was attacked. It consisted 
of seven companies of the 74th regiment under Captain Dugald 
Campbell, with the 2nd, and 21sfe Coast battalions under Cap- 
tains Vigors and Montgomery. This handful of men withstood 
the furious and desperate onset of many thousands for some 
time. Three companies of Madras sepoys that had been 
detached under Lieutenants Kenny and Eoberts to within fifby 
yards of the enemy, fired by platoons with a regularity and 
steadiness that would stamp credit on the best troops in 
Europe; and on being seasonably reinforced by Captain Hunter s 
division, the whole body came to the bayonet, and after repeated 
charges proved successful. The Mysoreans, however, on this 
occasion discovered no want either of discipline or valour. 
The reinforcement which fell suddenly on their right- flank 
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instantly received a heavy and well-directed fire from ^ a corps 
that changed front for that purpose^ nor did this body give way 
nntil they felt the points of the bayonets from different direc- 
tions.” ^ ■ 

After the repnlse of the enemy, Lord Cornwallis drew 
off towards the Karighatta hill, so that he might not be 
exposed to the fire of the fort at daylight, and he there 
met the column under General Medows. 

The left division under Colonel Maxwell, after having 
carried the defences ‘on the Karighatta hill, descended 
towards the enemy’s camp, crossed the river Lokapavani 
and the bound hedge, and met the party under Colonel 
Stuart a few hundred yards further on. Colonel Stuart 
then assumed command and advanced to cross the Cauvery 
into the island, a hazardous undertaking, as the river at 
that point was very deep, and the passage was under the 
fire of the batteries on the bank near the pettah. For- 
tunately at this very time these were taken by the parties 
detached by Colonel Knox, so that, although a number of 
men were drowned, the column crossed with comparati- 
vely little loss. 

On the morning of the 7th, Tipu’s forces were still in 
possession of the redoubts at the western end of the camp, 
and in considerable force in other parts of the enclosure. 
Their first attempt was to retake the Saltan’s redoubt, 
and assembling round it, they kept up a constant fire. 
The gorge of this work being open towards the rear, all 
endeavours l30 close it were defeated by the fire of the 
fort, and about 10 o’clock the enemy made an assault, 
but were beaten back with loss. Notwithstanding they 
continued their fire I and about 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
a second and very resolute attack was made by a body of 
dismounted cavalry about three hundred strong ; this was 
also repulsed. About an hour afterwards a third attempt 
was made, led by the Europeans of Tally’s brigade. This 
attack, contrary to expectation, was the least formidable 
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of the three : for after having advanced a short distance 
and losing a few men, the assailants fell back in disorder. 
About 4 o’clock the enemy gave up the attempt and 
retreated into the island, thus giving the gallant defenders 
the opportunity to go in search of water of which there 
had not been a drop in the redoubt. 

The reserve, which had marched in the morning from 
the French Bocks, was joined by two battalions detached 
by Lord Cornwallis, and encamped during the day behind 
the river Lokapavani, with the left on the Karighatta hill. 

Colonel Stuart, shortly after crossing into the island, 
assembled all the troops which had entered it and took 
up a position in front of the Lai Bagh facing towards 
the pettah, and covered by, the river on each flank. Soon 
afterwards, he was reinforced by six companies of the 
36th and the 3rd Bengal battalion. With the exception 
of some musketry fire from the pettah in the morning, 
which did not continue long. Colonel Stuart remained 
unmolested until about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
two brigades of infantry, with a body of dismounted 
troopers, entered the pettah and advanced towards the 
line, but retired on the advance of the 1st Madras batta- 
lion under Captain Brown which followed them into the 
pettah, and being joined by the 71st, the enemy were 
driven through the streets, and ultimately out of the 
place. 

Information having been received that an attack during 
the night was meditated. Colonel Stuart’s men lay on 
their arms until daylight, but were not disturbed. 

The loss of the enemy in killed alone was computed at 
upwards of 4,000, that of the British was only 535 killed 
and wounded. 

Eighty pieces of cannon were taken in the camp, and 
on the island ; 36 of brass, the remainder of iron. 

On the morning of the 8th, it was found that the enemy 
had withdrawn entirely from the fortified camp, upon 
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which pieqnels were sent into the redoubts, and the army, 
exclusive of the detachment posted in the island, encamped 
parallel to the bound hedge at such a distance in the rear 
as to be out of range of fire from the fort. 

The Sultan, at the commencement of the eventful night 
of the 6th May, had made his evening meal in a redoubt 
to the right of the spot where the centre columns had 
entered. On the first alarm he mounted, but before he 
could get news of the nature of the attack, the crowds of 
fugitives announced that the enemy had penetrated the 
camp. He fled precipitately to the ford, and barely 
succeeded in passing over before the advanced column of 
the enemy. Taking his station on an outwork of the fort 
which commanded the scene, he remained there till mor- 
ning, issuing orders and spending one of the most anxious 
nights in his life. During the confusion, 10,000 Coorgs, 
who had been forcibly converted, made their escape to 
their own country ; and a number of French and other 
Europeans, who had rendered unwilling obedience to 
Haidar and Tipu, seized the opportunity to gain their 
liberty. It so happened that a large treasure was in camp 
that night for the purpose of paying the troops next day. 
But it was all safely conveyed into the fort by the skill 
and ability of Purnaiya, although he was severely 
wounded. 

The whole of the next day, the most vigorous attempts 
were made to dislodge the English from the island. The 
Sultan's passionate appeal, Have I no faithful servants 
to retrieve my honour ? " was gallantly responded to by a 
body of 2,000 cavalry ; but being foiled at every point, 
all the redoubts north of the river were evacuated the 
same night, and promptly occupied by the English. 

Various efforts at negotiation had been made by Tipu 
since Lord Cornwallis took command of the army, but 
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they were not calculated to succeed. He now resumed 
the matter, but was informed that the release of the 
prisoners taken at Coimbatore, including Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, in violation of promises was indispen- 
sable as a preliminary. He therefore set free the officers 
and sent letters containing offers of peace by them. But — 
at the same time — he secretly despatched a body of horse- 
men in disguise to penetrate to the English camp and 
assassinate the Governor-General The plot was dis- 
covered and frustrated. The peace proposal fell through 
as nothing definite had been proposed for Lord Cornwallis’ 
consideration. Accordingly, preparations for the siege 
were commenced. 

General Abercromby crossed the river at Yedatore with General Aber- 
the Bombay division and joined the main army on the 
16th and encamped north-west of the fort. On the 19th, Army, 
he crossed the river and took up a position south-west of ^ary^rtiSes 
the fort. A redoubt immediately in front of this position signed, 
was taken the same evening after a feeble resistance and 
occupied as an outpost. On the 22nd, Tipu attempted to 
dislodge the General, but gave up the attempt after a 
fruitless struggle. By this time, the dispositions for the 
siege were rapidly pushed on. The second parallel had 
been completed, and the batteries in a forward condition. 
Negotiations at the same time continued, and on the 22Dd 
the envoys of Tipu brought him the ultimatum of the 
confederates, requiring the cession to the allies, from the 
countries adjacent to theirs, of one-half of the dominions 
wffiich he possessed before the war ; the payment of three 
crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, one-half immediately, 
the remainder in three instalments of four months each ; 
the unequivocal release of all prisoners of the four powers 
from the time of Haidar AH ; and the delivery of two of 
his eldest sons as hostages for a due performance of the 
treaty. On the mutual execution of these preliminary 
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articles, hostilities were to cease and a definite treaty was 

to be adjusted. 


Treaty of . 
Seringpata-m, 
ISth Marcia 
1792 ; ' 


The Ceded 
territories. 


On the 23rd, Tipu assembled all the principal officers in , 
the mosque and sought their advice. “ You have heard,’ I 

said he, “the conditions of peace and you have now to I 

hear and answer my question : Shall it he peace or war? ’ 1 

They unanimously offered to lay down their lives in y 
defence of the capital, but equally unanimously hinted with ! 

various shades of expression that the troops were dis- 
heartened and had become undeserving of confidence. 
After a great mental struggle, the preliminary articles, duly 
signed and sealed, were returned to Lord Gornwallis the 
same day. These were ratified on the 19th March, soon 
after which the army left the place accompanied by several 
thousands of Indians of the Karnatic given up under the 
Treaty with their cattle and effects. The two young 
princes surrendered as hostages, one aged ten and the 
other eight, were received in the English camp with every 
consideration due to their rank, and by Lord Cornwadis 
with all the tenderness of a father. 

The territories to be ceded formed a lengthened 
subject of discussion, and the claim of the English to 
Coorg so exasperated Tipu that the peace was on the 
point of being broken, when he yielded. “ To which of 
the English possessions,” he said, “is Coorg adjacent 
Why do they not ask for the key of Seringapatam ? They y 

knew that 1 would sooner have died in the breach than : 
consent to such a cession, and durst not bring it forward 
until they had treacherously obtained possession of my 
children and my treasure,” for a crore of rupees had . 
already arrived in Lord Cornwallis camp. Though the i 
cession of this province might have been unexpected by 
Tipu, there was nothing in the preliminary articles against ' 
the demand made for it, especially as it was not far 1 
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removed from Malabar, whose cession was not objected to 
by him. Moreover, he had no right to expect that Lord 
Cornwallis had the ‘‘ intention of abandoning the only allv 
who had performed all his obligations with fidelity, efi&- 
ciency and service/* The English accordingly obtained 
Malabar and Goorg, Dindigul and Baramahal and other 
places; the Mahratta boundary was extended to the 
Tungabhadra, their frontier in 1779, Nizam All recovered 
his possessions to the north of that river and Cuddapah 
to the south, which he had lost about the same time. 
Thus ended the third Mysore Wan 

The treaty which ended this war has been adversely 
criticised both by contemporary and later writers. 
Mackenzie, among contemporary writers, refers to those 
who disapproved of the Treaty and the policy underlying 
it and defends Lord Cornwallis against them. The idea 
of the critics seems to have been that Tipu had been 
hemmed in by victorious allies and had to choose between 
a desperate defence against the storm and a submissive 
compliance with the dictates of his opponents. Within 
doors also, Tipu was by no means free from danger. 
However faithful in their allegiance, it was natural to 
conceive that the multitude of peaceful people who had 
flocked to the capital could not relish a struggle of so 
little expectance, whilst their families and property 
remained as a hazard on the issue. His favourite officer, 
with a large division of his best troops, continued still at 
a distance ; nor was there aught of hope to cheer up the 
drooping spirits of his disconsolate garrison, or to dissuade 
them from surrendering his person as the best forfeit of 
his intemperate attack on Travancore. 

In addition to the numbers that nearly encircled his 
capital, the division of Parusaram Bhao, which was hourly 
expected, by completing the line of circumvallation, 
would have entirely cut off all chance of supplies ; whilst 
M. or. VOL. II. 164 
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the growth, as well of Mysore, as of the surronnding king- 
doms,, remained for the confederates without molestation, 
Brinjarm ont of number conveyed grain imported from 
Bengal to Madras, with every species ■ of produce from 
the districts to the northward. Nizam Ali and the 
Mahrattas, thoroughly bent on the overthrow of their 
ancient scourge, neglected nothing that could tend to 1 
whet every instrument of vengeance ; the indefatigable J 
exertions of General Aberecromby, aided by the active | 
and zealous prince of the Coorgs, from the nearness of j 

their country, had established immense magazines close } 
at hand to the westward ; and whatsoever could be 
brought forward, as well from the districts conquered by 
Major-General Medows, as from the other countries in a ] 
southerly direction, was now advanced to Talamalai, a 
fort situated near the top of the Gajjalhatti pass, under 
an escort of fifteen hundred men, headed by Major 
Cuppage, i 

While the siege could thus have been easily turned by 
the Allies into an effective blockade and there was the 
opportunity of ridding themselves of Tipu, Lord Corn- 
wallis, it was felt, lost it by showing kindness to one who 
had least deserved it. Mackenzie writing of these adverse 
critics says 

**Tfais glorious conclusion of the war was celebrated from 
the centre to the utnaost extremities of the British empire, 
with the most brilliant rejoicings ; few indeed affected to dis- 
approve of the treaty, and these were actuated by a desire of 
seeing the House of Hyder totally extirpated, without attending 
to the danger of throwing an addition of power into the hands 
of our northern allies. With men of judgment and experience, 
the peace was evidently caiculatied to ensure permanent as 
w'ell as immediate advantages to the several European settle- n 
meats in the east, for, whilst the loss of half his dominions 
would be fatal to his plan of conquest, the tranquillity of 
India would, in all human probability, be out of danger from ■ 
the restless disposition of Tipoo Sultan for many years. His 
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resources crippled, his treasures exhausted, his troops dispersed, 
his artillery reduced to wreck, the most stern policy could not 
have demanded further reparation for the insult offered to the 
British nation, in the attack of her ancient and faithful ally, 
the inoffensive Prince of Travancore/’ 

Wilks writes at length on this identical subject and his 
opinion is the more valuable, for, it is based not only on 
authentic materials but it is eminently characteristic of 
him as a critic of policy : — 

“ In whatever degree the wisdom of those measures may 
have divided public opinion, the moderation of Lord Cornwallis 
was eminently conspicuous, and universally acknowledged. 
That the desire of maintaining or establishing a balance of 
power had, according to the prevalent opinion, influenced his 
Lordship’s determination, can nowhere be traced in his official 
correspondence. The treachery or imbecility of his allies, of 
whom one (the Mahrattas), had exhibited a total disregard of 
every obligation necessary to the success of combined measures; 
and the other, an incapacity to take any effective part in their 
execution, had undoubtedly rendered him long anxious for an 
early termination of the war, but constituted no part of the 
question at issue at the date of the preliminary treaty, when 
he bad only to determine, whether he should be satisfied with 
anything short of the extinction of the House of Hyder, which, 
according to every information and appearance, would have 
followed the capture of the capital. The approach of Mahdajee 
Sindea to Poona, with views inimical to the English, might 
constitute a very important object of future consideration, but 
did not affect the question, limited to ten or fifteen days, of 
urging the siege to extremity, or consenting to a smaller sacri- 
fice- Without, therefore, seeking altogether to exclude the 
influence of these considerations, they are certainly more 
doubtful than those which remain to be described. 

** General opinion in England was averse to ail war in India 
and would censure with peculiar asperity any result which 
paight be tortured into evidence of premeditaced conquest. 
The expediency of the earliest practicable termination of the 
contest, a proposition self-evident in every war, disputable 
with reference to conditions alone, and never to the abstract 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 164*. 
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principle, had been strongly iropressei on his Lordship s atfceii'- 
tion by the most recent despatches from the Court of 
Directors and the minister for Indian affairs ; and the great 
national importance of being prepared to take any part that 
the exigency of events might require in those agitations which 
were about to convulse the whole European world, was too 
obvious to be absent from the mind of any statesman. But 
leaving, as is most candid in every practicable case#, the. author 
of a measure to assign his own motives, the decision itself, and 
the more immediate grounds on which it was formed, are 
stated with the greatest clearness and simplicity in his official 
despatches, before the negotiation, and during its progress. In 
the first of these documents he declares, “ that to allow Tippoo 
to retain even a considerable portion of his present power and 
possessions at the conclusion of the war, would only, instead 
of real peace, given us an armed truce, and he should immedi- 
ately reject any proposition of this nature : but that if such 
concessions were offered as would put it out of the enemy’s 
power to disturb the peace of India in future, his Lordship would 
suffer no prospects, however brilliant, to postpone for an hour 
that most desirable event, a general peace.” (Abstract of Lord 
Cornwallis’ correspondence with the Government of Madras, 
given in their General Letter to England, dated 21st February 
1792). In the second document, describing the nature of the 
measure in progress, he states his opinion “that it would be 
more beneficial to the public than the capture of Seriiigapatam, 
and render the final settlement with the allies much more 
easy;” a most important consideration, which has been over- 
looked or undervalued in all the discussions on the subject. 
Those (his Lordship adds— General letter, dated 15th March 
1792), whose passions were heated, and who were not respon- 
sible for consequences, would probably exclaim against leaving 
the tyrant an inch of territory, but that it was his duty to 
consult the real interest of the Company and the nation. 

** Although in the sequel of his communications with the 
Sultaun, after the conclusion of the peace, his Lordship’s 
natural courtesy disposed him to the most conciliatory conduct 
and even to language indicating the direct hope of cordial 
amity, it is neither just nor necessary, to infer so superficial 
an estimate of human nature, as should really calculate on 
friendship as the fruit of deep mortification. No adequate 
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ground had intervenecl for changing the , opinion delivered by 
Hs Lordship, in the official letter accompanying the definitive 
treaty, -which describes Tippoo “ as a faithless and .violent 
chai'acter, on whom no dependence could be placed.” It is 
necessary, therefore, to revert to . his Lordship’s professed 
determination to exact “ such conditions as should put it out 
of the Sultan’s power to disturb the peace of India”; and it 
only remains to decide, whether this legitimate purpose, of 
which the English General had been the acknowledged master, 
was or was not effectually attained. The evidence of subse- 
quent events will probably be deemed to amount to a negative 
answer; but candour cannot fail to add, thafc if, under the 
political circumstances of the moment, the entire extinction of 
the Mysorean power were really inexpedient, no farther reduc- 
tion of that power could have been attempjted without the 
imminent risk of being forced into the extreme alternative/* 

Among modern writers, Lewin B. Bowring takes a 
view not wholly dissimilar to that of Wilks, though he 
has a word of defence for the soldier-statesman and the 
conditions under Which he was acting. He observes : — 

“ In estimating Lord Cornwallis’ policy, it must be remem- 
bered that soldiers are ordinarily more generous than other 
negotiators to a conquered foe and that be deprecated a further 
conflict which would entail a great sacrifice of life. Moreover, 
he was probably fettered by restrictions placed upon him 
by the E. 1. Company, who, while unwibingly founding an 
empire, were still walking in commercial leading-strings. 
Tipti was undoubtedly an usurper, as his father had been 
before him; the lawful Mysore Eaja, though a captive, was 
still alive ; and Tipu had not hesitated to avow himself the 
implacable enemy of the English. The Sultan was hemmed 
in on all sides, and Seringapatam must inevitably have fallen 
had the siege been prosecuted. It must be confessed, more- 
over, that it was a dubious policy to restore to power a bitter 
foe, thus enabling him to resume an hostile attitude which 
eventually compelled Lord Mornington to crush for ever the 
despot’s arrogance. 

“ Cornwallis was of opinion that he had effectually curbed 
Tipii’s power of disturbing the peace of India, a mistaken idea 
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of which siabseqiisut events showed the fallacy. The restora- 
tion of the lawful .Mysore dynasty does not appear, to have 
been cofitem-plated nor would the captive Baja have been able to 
maintain bis rule.,' unsupported by British troops. , The terri- 
tory held by his 'predecessors at the time of . Haidar .Alfa 
usurpation formed but a portion of the ' Mysore dominions in 
1792. These considerations were probably factors in. inducing 
Lord Cornwallis- to refrain' from .the extreme measure of 
dethroning Tipu Sultan.'' ■ 

, Sir Vincent Smith, .the latest .writer on this subject, 
admits that subsequent events proved that 'Lord Corn- 
w*allis' po'licy cost another 'war, which could well have 
been avoided by a more drastic treatment of an implac- 
able enemy. He refers to General Medows' view, which 
proposed the dethronement of Tipu and the restoration 
of the country to its Hindu rulers, the policy finally 
adopted by the Marquess of Wellesly, but does not enlarge 
on it. Adopting the opinion that the annexation of the 
whole of Mysore would have displeased both the Nizam 
and Mahrattas, he says it would have also offended public 
and official opinion at home and contravened the policy 
of the Act of 1784. The partial annexation effected was 
approved by the Ministry of the time and Lord Corn- 
wallis was promoted to the rank of Marquess. Subse- 
quent events proved that both Cornwallis and the 
Ministry had under-estimated not only the capacity of 
the enemy but also the possibilities of a settlement based 
on the Mysore Treaty of 1782 which was ultimately 
adopted by Wellesley. General Medows, who was 
conversant with this treaty and had been in close touch 
with its negotiators and who was amongst the first to 
conceive the idea of bearding the lion in his own den by 
carrying the war into the heart of the enemy's country 
and had actually followed Colonel Fullarton in his march 
on Mysore by the Gajjalhatti Pass on the eve of the 
Treaty of Mangalore, was nearer the mark, when he ’ 
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suggested tile restoration of the ancient Hindu Royal 
Family. Sach a step, in his opinion, would not only 
ha^e satisfied the altogether theoretical contention in 
favour of the balance of power but also done fair justice 
to the agreement of 178*2, which, though to some extent 
based on expected ephemeral advantages which did not 
altogether materialise, was essentially fair as between 
the Company and the king of Mysore. The story has 
been told of the attempted suicide of General Medows, 
on the eve of the Treaty of Seringapatam, because it was 
a premature one, in the sense that it did not follow the 
capture of Seringapatam, but preceded it, thus counten- 
ancing the continuance of Tipu’s authority in Mysore 
and postponing the Restoration of Hindu Eaj. (See 
Mysore Pradhans). Neither Mackenzie nor Dirom refers 
to this story: nor is it referred to in Wilks, who unh 
formly writes appreciatively of Medows. Kirmani, 
however, gives a circumstantial account of it in bis 
History of the Reign of Tipu Sultan, which is worthy of 
note in this connection. After mentioning that the 
siege, which had just commenced, seemed to require 
**the sacrifice of multitudes of lives,” the Allies knowing 
the fortitude and courage of the Sultan,” sought the 
means of making peace, while the Sultan sent ambas- 
sadors to them with the same view, he writes ; — 

** On this day, General Medows on returning to bis tent, 
loaded a pistol and fired it off on himself ; the ball, however, 
did not wound him mortally, but passed through the skin of 
his abdomen, and he had taken up another pistol (to put an 
end to himself), when Colonel Malcolm, the Adjutant-General, 
hearing the report, rushed into the tent, siezed the pistol 
and despatched an account of what had happened to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Cornwallis immediately visited 
the General in his tent, and taking him by the hand returned 
thanks to God that he was safe, and after consoling and 
comforting him with kind words, said, — “at this precise period, 
peace is our best policy, for although taking the fort and 
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making the Sultan a prisoner be easy, and allowing, both the 
Buitan and fort fall into- onr hands, still, 1. am not, satisfied 
respecting onr confederates,. w.lio are sharers with us. in all 
things; for in such .a case, what -.good will, result, to the 
Company’s Gov'ernment ? — Indeed, after mature reflection, I 
am convinced this is the proper time to make peace,’’ and the 
General now agreed to the truth of these words. (CoL .Miles” 
Translation, 155-156,) ' . ■ ^ 


If the above story is true, it could only mean that 
General Medows.,and Lord Cornwallis fundamentally 
disagreed on the policy adopted by Lord Cornwallis to 
which General Medow^s gave only reluctant adherence^ 
after making known his positive dislike for it. 


During the progress of the war, just about the time 
that Bangalore was taken, a fresh attempt appears to 
have been made by the Loyalists for the restoration of the 
ancient Royal family. The oppression and cruelty which 
Tipii exercised, especially his mad attempt at forcibly 
converting his own Hindu subjects, especially the highest 
classes amongst them, had driven them to seek desperate 
remedies to put a final end to his rule. The discontent 
among the dispossessed Palegars was so great that they 
became willing partners in a well organized attempt to 
uproot the usurpation. The highest officers serving 
under Tipu, too, had grown weary of his exactions and 
tortures and religious frenzy and Hindu and Moslem 
seem to have made up their minds that the time was 
ripe for ending the unbearable tyranny. Whether the 
Maharani lent any support to the idea and if so, to what 
extent, is not by any means clear. The authorities—both 
Wilks and Kirmani, whose accounts are based on 
contemporary information gathered within a short period 
of the final fall of Tipu — are wholly silent on the matter. 
From the general testimony borne by these authorities, 
it might be inferred that this latest attempt, unlike its 
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predecessors, was one in which officials, subjects and 
dispossessed pdlegdrs played a predominant part. The 
Intelligence Department organized by Lord Cornwallis, 
under Captain William Macleod, aided the Loyalist 
leaders to an extent that it is difficult to conceive at this 
distance of time. Colonel Alexander Read, who com- 
manded at Ambur, and afterwards became famous as the 
preceptor of Munro in Revenue matters, proved highly 
active in winning over the discontented Pdlegdrs, who 
kept close connection through hircarraJis with the 
Loyalist leaders at the capital and elsewhere. The 
British Intelligence Department was not only efficient ; 
it had also unlimited command of means for obtaining 
the best possible information at the most moderate 
expense. Kirmani thus writes of Read’s work : — 

“ Colonel Read, the Darogha of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, who w^as appointed to the command of Am boor Gurh, 
with great address, and by the liberal distribution of money, 
sweet words, and kind actions, brought over to his side the 
whole of the Poligars of the Balaghaut, who frum the oppression 
and cruelty of the late Nawab, and tiie tyrannical character of 
the Sultan had abandoned their own country, and had sought 
refuge in the towns of the Karnatic Peyanghaut ; such as the 
Poligar of Gungoodi Pala (Kangundi Koppam) ; the sons of 
Bhyreh Koor, the Poligar of Ohuk Balapoor ; Pud Kair, the 
Poligar of Vinkut Giri Kote, who was residing at Charkul ; 
Shunk Rayei, or Rawul, the Chief of Punganoor and besides 
these, the Poligars of Khut Koomnir ; Mudunpalli, Anikul, 
Oonkus Giri, Cheel Naik, etc., all being dispossessed of their 
lands, received written assurances of protection, and were 
despatched to their own districts on condition they should 
collect and forward supplies of forage and provisions to the 
English army ; and they also received authority to retake or 
recover (by any means) their own districts and Talookas; 
and, notwithstanding the severe restrictions in the Balaghaut, 
where without passes from the heads of districts, a man was 
not permitted to go from one town to another, he, Colonel 
Read, obtained maps of the whole of the country, by sending 
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clever spies e-iid able f^ottshis at great expense » dressed as 
merchants into that country, and by their agency or mediation, 
also, several chiefs and officers of the Sirhar Khodadad, having 
been brought over to his interest, he sat waiting the arrival 
of the Governor- General, and ■ although a certain Syud Imam, 
previousls'' private ■■ intelligencer to ■ Colonel .Bead, ivho,. was 
residing at the capital (Pultun) had obtained employment in 
the Sultan's service ; still, he wrote and despatched correct 
intelligence on all subjects, continually to Colonel Bead and 
he also had assembled a number of traitors to his aid ; when 
ail at once the dish of his detection and shame appeared from 
beneath the blanket (in allusion to some Persian custom, or 
game, apparently), for his treachery by reason of some correc- 
tion he had given to a hoy, his servant, or slave, was published 
to the wmrid ; and at length certain of the Sultan’s faithful 
servants seized him and his boy and brought them before the 
presence, and detailed all the circumstances of his treachery ; 
this doomed man, therefore, fell under the heavy displeasure 
of the Sultan, and he was asked by him, what have you been 
doing? “If you tell the truth you may by that means save 
your life for a time.” In these difficulties this foolish man 
made up a sfcory with truth and falsehood intermixed, and wrote 
the names of several officers who had leagued with him in his 
treachery, and presented them to the Sultan, and according to 
this list of names, fifteen persons, such as Lalla Khan Bukhshi 
of Punganoor, Mir Nuzzur Ali, Mokkubdar, and his brother, 
and Ismael Khan Bisaldar, etc., were seized and given over in 
charge to the executioner, and after the proof or establishment 
of the secret intelligence of writer’s guilt (Islam Khan’s), the 
Sultan asked him, “ how he who had eaten his salt could have 
acted so treacherously, and what punishment he thought such 
conduct deserved ?” The culprit, however, returned no answer, 
and the Sultan then said, “ send this gentleman with the rest 
of his companions; ” and he was also put to death. 

“ Another person also, named Imam Dddin, a news writer, 
who i)ad been employed in the same work and \vho resided at 
Kolar and Nundi Gurh, heaving this news at night, fled from 
that place to Kurumpaut, depending on Sauthgurh. Still, 
however, notwithstanding the disclosure of all this treachery, 
and the execution of his hired dependants, Colonel Bead did 
sot abstain from bis intrigues and projects.” 
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At Seringapatarn, suspicion fell on Krishna Rao (the 
Kishen Row of Wilks). Krishna Rao from all acconiits 
was one of the ablest and highly trusted oIBcers of Tipii. 
He had served under Haidar as well and had risen from 
the ranks. He %vas, it would appear, a Maliratta Brahman, 
good at accounts and revenue naatters and with an un- 
common head for offering sound advice in matters 
military at the most critical situations. He had combined 
with Purnaiya in making easy the succession of Tipu on 
the death of his father. He was one of the two who 
kept secret Haidar’s death and controlled the army until 
Tipii's arrival and taking over charge of the same. He 
had followed Tipu in his expeditions. He was present 
at the taking of Perumukkal, where; as head of the 
Treasury, he settled the ransom due from the people and 
collected on the spot a large sum of money from the 
people who had sought refuge in the fort. He it was 
that, offered advice to Tipu to try a diversion on 
Trichinopoly to draw off General Medows from his 
design of invading Mysore from the Kaveripuram Pass, 
a ruse that was wholly successful. He was present at 
Bangalore when it was taken by Cornwallis and so far 
enjoyed the conddence of Tipu as to be deputed by him, 
on the eve of its fall, to go into the fort and bring 
away all the property in it, including guns and treasure, 
the harem and the families of his officers — the uniform 
pledge he exacted from them — a task which Krishna Rao 
executed with the promptitude that usually characterised 
bis actions. Their removal effected, he arranged for 
their safe despatch to Seringapatam, where they arrived 
without accident. Such was the man who was suspected 
by Tipu of treachery towards himself, on the mere 
accusation of a discontented relation (of Tipu), whose 
defalcations he had made public. No wonder Wilks 
stigmatises in strong language what he calls the mean 
and merciless character ” of Tipu as disclosed in actions 
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of this nature. . The story of how this aoie .tiinciionary 
■was done to death is told by .Wilks (Jlfs/or?/ II, 198-9^^ 
in a passage which deserves to be quoted, both as illus- 
trating certain., aspects- of the character of Tipu and. the 
extent of ■ the discontent that had resulted fro.m his 
ill-judged and cruel measures : — ■ 

“ One of his emissaries was unfortunately detected, at this 
period, with a letter in'the Can arese language, concealed in his 
hollow bamboo or walking sticks .The Sultaun, as we shall 
hereafter perceive, in reviewing, the measures of his reign, had, 
reasonable cause for distrusting . all Braminsj and such were, 
all his secretaries for the languages of the south. A relation 
of his own (the brother-in-law of Seyed Saheb) who lead the 
Canarese language, was entrusted with the examination of the 
letter, and the “Writer was seized; formerly a bramin, but 
forcibly circumcised, and now named Mohammed Abbas- 
The name of Sheshgere Row, brother of the treasurer Kishen 
Row, "v/as implicated, and before be could be seized, he^ had 
heard of the accusation, and fled to his brother at Seiinga- 
patam ; the treason seemed alarming and extensive, and Tipii 
ordered the writer of the letter to be brought into bis presence ; 
Abbas perceived his death to be inevitable, and ha resolved 
that it should be exemplary ; he denied no part of his own 
imputed guilt, but boldly declared that no torture should 
compel him to implicate others. “ And how long,” said 
Tipu, “have you been a traitor?” ‘‘From the period,” 
replied he “ that you began to circumcise bramins and destroy 
their temples.” He was put to death, by being publicly 
dragged round the camp, at the foot of an elephant ; but the 
treasurer, Kishen Bow, with three brofiiers, including 
Sheshgere Row, were privately tortured and despatched. With 
whatever mystery these affairs were conducted, the acknow- 
ledged execution of one of the most able and intelligent officers 
of the State, could iiot but excite very general observation, 
and one-half of the community continues under the impression, 
that as the letter was never submitfeed to the inspection of a 
bramin, the imputed participation of Kishen Row in any act of 
treachery, was a calumny invented by Seyed Saheb, in revenge 
for retrenchments made some years before, in the accounts of 
DindiguL” 
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Wilks adds : 
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I could never get Purnaiya, his colleague, to give an 
opinion. He kept aloof from enquiry ; and of course from 
interposition, from the natural dread of consequences; and 
professed to have had no opportunity of forming a judgment- 

No wonder that Purnaiya kept away from the inquiry. 
If he had interested himself, he would have been 
implicated and what that meant is known from the fate 
that befell Krishna Rao himself. Later, but wholly 
untrustworthy, accounts have suggested that Purnaiya 
was jealous of Krishna Rao and left him to his fate 
without even putting a word of intercession on his behalf 
from entirely selfish motives, if he did not indeed connive 
at his unnatural despatch. There is no evidence what- 
ever to support this belief still current in the land. 
Purnaiya had nothing to gain from the disappearance of 
Krishna Rao ; both were equals in the service ; and if 
anything, Purnaiya stood even higher than Krishna Rao 
in the esteem of Tipu and his mother, to whose word the 
son paid great respect. There being no motive for such 
unfriendliness, the charge laid against Purnaiya cannot 
but be dismissed as both unjustified and groundless. 
Accounts current to this day state that Krishna Rao was 
really innocent of the designs of the Loyalists and that 
his death was compassed by his enemies, who were many. 
The manner in which he was actually put to death is 
not mentioned by Wilks but tradition states that he was 
bodily lifted by jetties and thrown into a boiling cauldron 
of oil, in which he perished. The executions took place 
at Seringapatam before the departure of Lord Carnwallis 
from Bangalore. 

Kirmani, in his account of the affair, sets out the 
reasons that impelled Tipu to take extreme measures 
against Krishna Rao. His version suggests that he was 
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two Kiikdars with forty or fifty of their men planting their 
feet manfally at the gate , were there slain, as was Shaikh 
Boodhnn Eisaladar, after giving manifold proofs of his courage 
and fidelity. Shaikh Oonsur Sipahdar and the Naikwars 
(the Nairs or Hindu chiefs) and soldiers of the fort were taken 
prisoners. The fort, therefore, was captured and the garrison 
with their women and children, and their money and property 
of all kinds fell into the possession of the English soldiers.” 

After the loss of Bangalore, Kiramani states Tipu lost 
his balance and ordered the indiscriminate exeGution of 
several of his officers. Among these were Jogiah Pandit, 
the nephew of Achanna Pundit, better known as Eaja 
Beerbul and Eaja Eamachandra Phadak, the soubadar 
of Arcot, who was the Sheristedar of Bangalore and 
adjacent taluks who was also suspected of leaguing with 
the British ; the Palegers of Rayadurg and Harpanhalli, 

because we are told by Kiramani, “ the fire of the 
Sultan's wrath burned fiercely, at the bare mention of 
the name of Poligars.” At about this time, Krishna 
Eao w^as, we are told, sent by Tipu “ to take charge of 
the capital (Seringapatam), and to despatch money for 
the payment of the troops, while the Sultto himself with 
army and its departments marched in pursuit of the 
English army at Balapoor Khoord.’" 

What followed may be told in Kirmani’s own words: — 

“ The brave and powerful Sultto with his victorious army 
bad at this time turned the head of his generous steed towards 
the English army with the intention to attack it, when a 
jasoos, or spy dressed in a suit of mourning arrived, sent by 
his mother from Seringaputtun, and this man in private 
informed the Sultan that the villain Kishn Eao conspiring 
with some other traitors, had so concerted and arranged that 
probably by this time a sedition had broken out in the 
capital, or would soon break out, the repression of which it 
would not be very easy to accomplish, — be having followed the 
path of the rejected Khiindi Eao, and had sent for a large body 
of English troops from Bombay, and that the Queen, (the 
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Sultanas wife), had .given up all hope or care of her life, — al 
hearieg this mtelligeoce the Sultan despatched Syud Sahib 
With a body of troops to provide for the security and order of 
his capital.” 

Elrinani proceeds to relate: — 

. , “..When Byud Sahib received orders to depart, he proceeded 
forfch.w.ith by the route of the Makri Jungul and Bai Droog,' 
and arrived at the capita! of the Sultan, Seringaputtun, at mid- 
night, and placed his encampment on this, side of the river, 
.while he himself with a few friends, and four or . five h.undred 
horse advanced to the gate of the fort, and before the appear- 
ance of the first light of the morning, called oat to the guard at 
the ga.te to open it. As it happened,' that:Assud Khan Eisaldar 
and other loyal subjects of the Sultan have been appointed to 
the charge of this gate, they, pleased at the arrival of the Syud, 
opened the wickets, and he entered; and having stationed parties 
of his horse over different departments of the state, he 
pioceeded to pay his respects to the Sultan's mother, and she 
seated herself in the Hal! of audience. At this time, the 
commander of the troops at the capital, who was deeply 
implicated in the treason of the Brahman, finding his secret 
disclosed to the world, immediately repaired to the Syud, and 
boasting of bis own fidelity and loyalty, and condemning the 
folly and treason of the Brahman, persisted in demanding that 
he should be imprisoned. The Syud, therefore, despatched a 
Chobedar to summon Kishen Eao, to the Hall of audience 
or Durbar, and, as he being aware of his danger, returned for 
answer, that it was unusual and unreasonable the Syud should 
send him orders, that he had nothing to do with him, — his 
answer confirming the suspicion before entertained of his 
treachery, the Syud ordered the persons present to proceed to 
his house and seisse him, and they forcing their way into his 
house and breaking open the door of his apartment, which he 
had bolted, or secured in the inside, they with their swords 
and muskets put him to death, and threw his body into the 
drain of the bazar, and bis house was plundered, and the 
property found in it carried to the treasury. During the 
last momenta, however, of this fiend, he said, — “I have lighted 
up a fire, which as long as the Hultan lives will not be 
extinguished,” — this, alas, was but too true.” 
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Krishna Bao’s wife, a beautiful, faithful and virtuous 
lady, was, according to one version, adds Klrmani 
“tyrannically forced,” after her husband’s death, into 
the Sultan’s own seraglio. 

It is hardly necessary to invite attention to the radical 
difference that exists between versions of Wilks and 
Klrmani in regard to the connection of Krishna Ban with 
the ever-active Loyalist group — necessarily described as 
“ traitors ” to Tipu — and to the different verdicts they 
pass on him. While Wilks holds him innocent, Kirmani 
holds him guilty of walking in the footsteps of Khande 
Bao and leaguing with the English at Madras and at 
Bombay. Whether Krishna Bao was in the attempt or 
not, it is clear that the moral basis — if any — ^had been 
sapped to its foundations by Tipu’s own unbridled acts 
and people were not only tired of him but also actively 
against him. If only Lord Cornwallis had pressed his 
terms hard, he could have ended the tyranny at once 
and thus saved the people of Mysore and the Company 
another War. But as stated already, he was too noble, 
too generous, too high-minded and too much tied down 
by the Company’s injunctions and by the barren theory 
of balance of power, rejected by so good an authority as 
Sir John Malcolm, to seem exacting with even such an 
unfaithful neighbour as Tipu. 

After the departure of the confederates, the Sultan, payment of 
brooding over the heavy losses he had sustained and the jn^g^nity. 
deep wounds that had been inflicted on his pride, shut 
himself up for several days in an agony of despair. His 
first public act was to make arrangements regarding the 
money due under the treaty. It was resolved that one 
crore and ten lakhs of the total amount should be paid 


prize-money 

gratuities. 


Xhe SnltiXn’s 
innoTAtions. 
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mzaranm. The oppression of the population in levying 
the last drove great numbers to seek an asylum in 
Baramahal and other neighbouring districts, though 
there was a large balance standing in the accounts for 
■ several years afterwards, 

ll’he prize-money realized from the sale of property 
captured during this war amounted £ 93,584, made up 
:as follows : — ' 

First campaign, 1790 ... ... 19,804 

Second campaign, 31st July 1791 ... 52,618 

Third campaign, 1st August 1791 to 

24th February 1792 ... ... 21,162 

Lord Gornwailis added a gratuity from the sum paid 
by Tipu; and the Court of Directors made a similar 
grant and both Lord Cornwallis and General Medows 
magnanimously gave up their claims. In the result, the 
share of a Colonel amounted to £ 1,161, that of a 
Sergeant £ 29 and that of other ranks £ 14. As 
regards Indian troops, a Subadar got £ 27, a Havaldar 
£ 11 and other ranks £ 5, 

The Sultan's caprice, fanaticism and spirit of innova- 
tion increased with his misfortunes, and were carried to 
the verge of insanity. ‘^The professed and formal regula* 
tions for the conduct of affairs had commenced before 
his departure from Mangalore, with the aid of his great 
innovator Zain-uI-Abidin ; and embraced either directly or 
incidentally, every department in the science of govern- 
ment. Kegulations military, naval, commercial and 
fiscal ; police, judicature, and ethics ; were embraced by 
the code of this modern Minos, and his reformation of 
calendar and of the system of weights and measures, was 
to class him with those philosophical statesmen and 
sovereigns of whose useful labours the Secretary (Zain- 
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may oe Drieny siia^ea regacamg me wnoie, linai me. 
name of every object was changed; of cycles, years, 
and months, weights, measures, coins; forts, towns ; 
offices, military and civil, the official designations of all 
persons and things without one exception ” — a singular 
parody of what was transpiring at the time in France. 
It was *‘a system of subversion,’* adds Wilks, ''as 
sweeping and indiscriminate, as if the axiom were 
familiarly established that everything is wrong because 
it exists.” The administration itself was named the 
Rarkar Khodadad, or God-^iven Government. Obsolete 


The commercial regulations were founded on the basis Commercial 
of making the Sovereign, if not the sole, the chief 
merchant of the dominions. Commerce with Europeans, 
especially with the English, was considered pregnant 
with danger in every direction. With this view, he 
prohibited the cultivation of pepper-vine in the maritime 
districts, and reserved those of inland growth to trade 
with the true believers from Arabia. Monopolies were 
numerous, those of tobacco, sandal- wood, pepper and the 
M. or. VOL. ii. 165^. 
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S’^snd aeToteidiction of the giwth of poppy-seeds, 
With the abolition of liquor-shops to 
A board of trade of nine Commissioners was ^Iso organize 
with seventeen foreign and thirty home factories m 
seZd districts, with a new code for its guidance and 

it was in contemplation to have S 

like a bank, while the State itself monopolized the profits , 
of money-changers. When the person m charp of the 
bank reported that the dealers were keeping aloof fiona 

it tLt the expenses far exceeded the profits and that it 

wa necessary either to abandon the plan or to enlarge 
Tt eoTto embrace not only regular banking establ^h- 
ments, but commercial speculations necessary 
prosperity, he got the reply; “There is no regulation 
fssuS by^us, that does not cost us. m the framing of it, 
the deliberation of five hundred years-do as you are 
ordered.” 

Hindus were displaced by Muhammadans in the 
offices both at headquarters and in the taluks, and the 
order went forth that all accounts should be submitted 

in the Persian language. As these new officials, as 
Kirmani plaintively puts it, “could scarce rea or 
write,” corruption increased all round. At this time, 
Tipu developed “ a great aversion to Brahmans, H^^us 
and other tribes,” and “he did not consider any but the 
people of Islam his friends, and therefore, on all accounts, 
his chief object was to promote and provide for them. 
Kirmani adds; “When, therefore, for the sake of his 
religion, the Sultan withheld his hand from the duties of 
Government, and conquest, and ceased to inquire into 
the actions and conduct of his agents and servants, every 
one in his place did as he pleased fearlessly, and withou 
nlil TChans and faithful servants oi the 
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State were now cast down from confidence and power 
and low men without abilities were raised to high ofiSces 
and dignities............. From this cause, however, it was 

that disorder and disaffection forced their way into the 
very foundations of the State, and at once the nobles and 
Khans being alarmed and suspicious, became the insti- 
gators of treachery and rebellion.” So unsettled did he 
become of the loyalty of those surrounding him that he 
organized a corps called Kerbeela at first and afterwards 
Zumra, to act as his body-guard, and prescribed an 
appropriate dress for it. Wilks in his brief comment 
t elli ngly sums up the position : “No human being was 
ever worse served, or more easily deceived,” despite the 
oath of fidelity solemnly administered to each of them 
by the partaking of rice and milk with himself. 

Lands and money allowances granted to Hindu pago- Fiscal and 
das, as well as the service inams of patels, were confis- f^^ng^ 
cated ; and an income was raised by dividing the houses ments. 
in the fort of Seringapatam into separate wards for 
different classes, and putting prices upon them, the 
owners being ordered to shift for themselves outside, no 
compensation being paid to them. The revenue regula- 
tions of Chikka-Deva-Eaja, however, remained unaltered ; 
but they were republished as the ordinances of the 
Sultan himself. He strove, in short, to obliterate every 
trace of the previous rulers. For this purpose, even the 
fine irrigation works, centuries old, of the Hindu Rajas 
were to be destroyed and reconstructed in his own name. 

As regards selections for oflSces, the Sultan fancied His adminis- 
that he could discover by mere look the capacity of a 
person, which naturally resulted in the most absurd blunders, 
blunders. All candidates for every department were 
ordered to be admitted and drawn up in line before him, 
when, looking steadfastly at them, he would as if actuated 
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by inspiration call out in a solemn voice, “ Let tlie third 
from the left be Asoph of such a district; 1^® 
yellow drawers understands naval affairs, let him e 
Mir-e-Yem, Lord of the Admiralty ; he with the long 
beard and he with the red turban are but Amils, let 
them be promoted.” (Wilks. II, 289). The manner in 
which complaints were heard and disposed of may be 
illustrated by a single example. A number of raiyats 
appeared on a certain occasion before their sovereign to 
complain of exaction. Mir Sadak, the Dewan, admitted 
the fact and said it was made on account of nazarana, 
which silenced the Sultan at once. The Dewan, how- 
ever holding out to the raiyats a hope of future im- 
munity, succeeded in inducing , them to agree to pay 
thirty- seven and a half per cent additional, and this 
circumstance being brought to the notice of Tipu as 
demonstrating the falsehood of tbeir former complaint, 
the patel or head man was hang on the spot, and the 
increase extended to the whole of the Mysore dominions. 


The return 
of the 

hostages. 


By 1794, the money due under the treaty was paid, 
and the hostages were returned to the Sultan at Devan- 
halli, re-named Yusufabad. 


Death of 
Charaaraja 
Wodeyar ; 
Pakoe again 
plundered. 

me. 


In 1796, Charaaraja Wodeyar, the reigning Eaja, died 
of smallpox. The practice of his annually holding for- 
mal court at the Dasarahad been kept up, but now Tipu 
considered the appointment of a successor unnecessary, 
removed the family to a mean dwelling and plundered 
the palace of everything, including the personal orna- 
ments of individuals. Erishnaraja Wodeyar III, who 
was then two years old, cried bitterly at the attempt to 
take away his little golden bracelets and there was, 
writes Wilks “ sufficient feeling among the instruments 
of tyranny to be touched at the distress of the child and to 
abstain from this last violation.” Among the losses 
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sustained on this occasion was the valuable Mss. Library 
of the Palace in which lay by curious good luck Nagar 
Pootia’s History of Mysore up to 1712, apparently 
compiled at the instance of Chikka-Deva Eaja Wodeyar, 
on which, to some extent, Wilks’ work is based. 

Tipu next strained every nerve to form a coalition for 
the expulsion of the English from India. Embassies 
were despatched at various times to the Ottoman Porte 
and to the court of Kabul ; letters were exchanged with 
Arabia, Persia, and Muscat ; and agents employed at 
Delhi, Oudh, Haidarabad and Poona, the object sought 
in the two last-named courts being two-fold, namely, an 
alliance with the sovereigns themselves, and the seduc- 
tion of their officers from them. Even the princes of 
Jodhpur, Jeypur and Kashmir did not escape an invita- 
tion to join this mighty coalition. The Erench in 
particular were repeatedly applied to. 

At last, in the early part of 1797, stress of weather 
drove a French privateer to the coast of Mangalore, 
having on board an obscure individual by name Kipaud. 
This person represented himself to be the second in 
command at the Isle of France, and being sent to 
Seringapatam by Ghulam AH, the former envoy to the 
court of France, was honoured with several interviews 
with the Sultan. In the course of these, he took occasion 
to extol the power and magnify the resources of his 
countrymen, and added that a considerable force was 
assembled at the Isle of France waiting for the Sultan’s 
summons. Tipu took the hint, commissioned Kipaud 
to proceed to Mauritius, conveying with him two 
servants as ambassadors to the Government of that 
island, with letters. The embassy left Seringapatam 
in the month of April 1797, but did not embark till 
October. 
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War: 

Tipi’s 
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ItB failure. 
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The embassy reached the Isle of France in January 
1798, and, in spite of the obvious necessity for secrecy, 
was openly received by Malartic, the French Governor, 
with distinguished marks of respect. The kurreetahs 
were read with all solemnity in a council, and were 
found to contain a proposal for a coalition to expel the 
English. To the great disappointment of the ambas- 
sadors, there was not a single soldier available , but to* 
make amends, the Governor sent the Directory at home 
a duplicate of the Sultan’s hurreetah, and deputed two 
officers, by name Chapuis and Dubuc, to reside at the 
court of Seringapatam. At the same time, he issued a 
public proclamation, dated the 30th January, 1798, 
inviting the people of the island to join the Sultan’s 
standard. The result of these measures was that the 
embassy, which was intended to have conveyed an 
armament sufficient to have swept the English off the 
face of India, returned with ninety-four men, the refuse 
of the Isle of France, burning with a zeal for “ liberty 
and equality.” A Jacobin club was formed in Seringa- 
patam, a tree of liberty set up crowned with the cap of 
liberty, and the Sultan, who looked upon the general 
denunciation of kings and rulers as directed against the 
English alone, enrolled as Citizen Tipu Sultan. At the 
same time, M. Dubuc himself was sent in July 1798 with 
two Muhammadan envoys to the French Directory. 
Buonaparte’s sudden invasion of Egypt now took place, 
encouraging the hope of immediate French intervention ; 
and Dubuc, who did not actually sail till the 7th of 
February, assured Tipu that they must have already 
embarked on the Eed Sea for his assistance. 

But Lord Momington (better known as Marquess 
Wellesley), then Governor-General, was fully aware of 
these hostile preparations ; and when a copy of Malartic’s 
proclamation reached his hands, deemed it high time tO' 
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put a check on the Sultan’s designs. The French force 
at Haidarabad was dismissed by a masterstroke of policy 
on 21st October 1798, and the Nizam and Peshwa 
united in stronger bonds of alliance with the British. 

This being effected, the Governor-General determined 
on definite action against Tipu with a view to establish 
a permanent restraint upon his future means of offence. 

In a Minute dated 12th August 1798, he thus expounded 
his views on this matter 

Ths tights of States ^ applicable to every case of contest Lord 
with foreign powers, are created and limited by the necessity of 
presemwg ; this necessity is the foundation 

of the reciprocal claim of all nations, to explanation of suspi- 
cious or ambiguous conduct, to reparation for injuries done, 
and to security against injuries intended. 

“In any of these cases, when just satisfaction has been 
denied, or from the evident nature of circumstances, cannot 
otherwise be obtained, it is the undoubted right of the injured 
party, to resort to arms for the vindication of the public 
safety; and in such a conjuncture, the right of the State 
becomes the duty of the Government, unless some material 
consideration of the public interest should forbid the attempt. 

“ If the conduct of Tippoo Sultaun had been of a nature 
which could be termed ambiguous or suspicious ; if he had 
merely increased his force beyond his ordinary establishment, 
or had stationed it in some position on our confines, or on 
those of our allies, which might justify jealousy or alarm ; if 
he had renewed his secret intrigues at the courts of Hydera- 
bad, Poona, and Cabal ; or even if he had entered into any 
negotiation with France, of which the object was at all obscure; 
it might be our duty to resort in the first instance to his con- 
struction of proceedings, which being of a doubtful character, 
might admit of a satisfactory explanation. But where there 
is no doubt, there can he no matter for explanation^ The act 
of Tippoo’s ambassadors, ratified by himself, and accompanied 
by the landing of a French force in his country, is a public, 
unqualified, and unambiguous declaration of war, aggravated 
by an avowal, that the object of the war is neither explaoa- 
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tion, reparation, nor security, but the total destruction of the 

British Governroeot. in India. 

“To affect to misunderstand, an injmT or. of such a 
complexion, would argue a consciousness either, of weakness 
or of fear. No State in India can misconstrue the conduct of' 
Tippoo ; the correspondence of our residents .at Hyderabad 
and Poona, sufficiently . manifests the construction which it 
bears at both those courts, and ' in so clear and plain a case, 
our demand of explanation would be justly attributed either to 
a defect of spirit or of pow6.r. The result of such. , a demand 
would therefore be, ' the disgrace of out character and. the 
diminution of our influence and consideration in the eyes of 
our allies and of every powmr in India. If the moment should 
appear favourable to the execution of Tippoo’s declared design, 
he would answer such a demand by an immediate attack ; if 
on the other hand, his preparations should not be sufficiently 
advanced, he would deny the existence of his engagements 
with Trance, would persist in his denial until he had reaped 
the full benefit of them, and finally, after having completed 
the improvement of his own army, and received the accession 
of an additional French force, he would turn the combined 
strength of both against our possessions, with an alacrity and 
confidence inspired by our inaction, and with ^ advantages 
redoubled by our delay. In the present case, the idea, there- 
fore, of demanding explanation must be rejected, as being 
disgraceful in its principle, and frivolous in its object. 

“The demand of reparation, in the strict sense of 
the term, cannot properly be applied to cases of intended 
injury, excepting in those instances where the nature of the 
reparation demanded may be essentially connected with secu- 
rity against the injurious intention. 

“Where a State has unjustly seized the property, or 
invaded the territory, or violated the rights of another, repa- 
ration may be made, by restoring what has been unjustly 
taken, or by a subsequent acknowledgment of the right which 
has been infringed ; but the cause of our complaint against 
Tippoo Sultan, is not that he has seized a portion of our 
property which he might restore, or invaded a part of our 
territory which he might again cede, or violated a right which 
he might hereafter acknowledge; we complain, that, professing 
the most amicable disposition, bound by subsisting treaties of 
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peace and friendsliip, and unprovoked by any offence on our 
part, he has manifested a design to effect oiir total destruc- 
tion ; he has prepared the means and instruments of a war of 
extermination against us 5 he has solicited and received the 
aid of our inveterate enemy for the declared purpose of annihi- 
lating our empire ; and he only waits the arrival of a more 
effectual succour to strike a blow against our existence. 

“ That he has not yet received the effectual succour which 
he has solicited, may be ascribed, either to the weakness of the 
Government of Mauritius, or to their want of zeal in his cause 
or to the rashness and imbecility of his own councils ; but 
neither the measure of his hostility, nor of our right to 
restrain it, nor of our danger from it, are to be estimated by 
the amount of the force which he has actually obtained; for 
we know that his demands of military assistance were un- 
limited ; we know that they were addressed, not merely to 
the Government of Mauritius but to that of France, and we 
cannot ascertain how soon they may be satisfied to the full 
extent of his acknowledged expectations. This, therefore, is 
not merely the case of an injury to be repaired, but of the 
public safety to be secured against the present and future 
designs of an irreconcilable, desparate, and treacherous enemy. 
Against an enemy of this description, no effectual security 
can be obtained, otherwise than by such a reduction of his 
power, as shall not only defeat his actual preparations, 
but establish a permanent restraint upon his future means 
of offence.” 

In consonance with his above views, Lord Mornington His 
wrote to the Sultan on the 8th November 1798, giving 
expression for the first time to the feelings awakened by 
his late proceedings in gentle and cautious language, 
informing him that certain precautions had been adopted 
for self-defence, offering to depute Major Doveton on the 
part of the three Allies to explain the means by w^hich a 
good understanding might be finally established, and 
desiring Tipu to state when he intended to receive him, 

To this letter Tipu had the temerity to answer that the 
existing treaties were a suflBcient security and that he 
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coxM imagine no other means more effectual ; thereby 
distinctly declining the reception of the envoy. The 
state of Tipu’s mind at this time appears to have been 
of resigLtiontoh^ fate. “If his - 

pre-ordained, let it come ; the sooner the hotter. i^very 

discussion was terminated by the 
remark; “After all, whatever is the will of God, that 
will be accomplished.” This state of passive contempla- 
tion, although materially disturbed, 
nently changed, even by the receipt of the letter from 
Lord Mornington, dated the 8th of November. 

On the 10th of December, Lord Mornington wrote again, 
calling the Sultan’s attention to the above mentioned 
letter, and requesting to be favoured with a reply at 
Madras, whither the Earl of Mornington was about to 
proceed as being nearer the scene of action. On reac - 
ing Madras on the last day of the month, the Governor- 
General found a reply waiting for him, dated the 25th. 
TMs letter opened with the intimation of Tipu s joy at 
the brilliant naval victory of the Nile over the French, 
of which he had been advised by the Governor-General, 
and a wish for greater success. He explained away the 
embassy to the Isle of France as being simply the trip 
of a merchantman that conveyed rice and brought back 
some forty artificers, an incident which, it was alleged, 
had been distorted by the French. The Sultan added 
also that he had never swerved from the path of friend- 
ship, and could not see (as before mentioned) more 
effectual measures for establishing it than those that 
already existed. 

i The Governor- General replied on the 9th of January, 

ir 1799, exposing the whole affair of the mission to the 
Isle of France, which had rendered the demand of fur- 
ther security necessary ; expressing a wish still to listen 


His airiYal 
sA Madras, 



to negotiations, and allowing one day’s time for a reply, 
•with a significant warning that “ dangerous consequences 
result from the delay of arduous affairs.” This letter 
was accompanied by a copy of the manifesto issued by 
the Ottoman Porte, declaring war against the French. 
Tipu though roused from his stupor, was still not master 
of himself. The Governor-General’s letter made him 
see the immediate pressure of the danger and even in a 
certain degree the folly which had produced it. The 
gratuitous folly of receiving a military contingent of 
ninety -nine Frenchmen was just dawning on him, but 
he still went on with “the procrastination naturally 
belonging to an impalatable resolve, hesitating from day 
to day to execute the determination of the last ; and the 
lingering indecision of the fatalist, suggested the hope 
that, if at the last moment no favourable chance shouid 
arise, he might still be in time to submit to an altern- 
ative short of absolute destruction. At this very period, 
there were constant assurances to him from the French 
in his service that troops in aid of him should have 
actually embarked on the Red Sea and might be daily 
expected. Projects of resistance or submission held their 
alternate empire, as reason or passion prevailed ; and it 
is believed by those who had the best opportunities of 
judging that the confident assurances of the French 
officers were the efficient cause of diverting Tipu’s mind 
from the only wise resolution it was then in his power 
to form, and produced his ultimate destruction.” How 
far these assurances were or could be reliable, he did not 
stop to enquire. It is certain that they could only have 
originated in vague inferences regarding the ultimate 
objects of the Egyptian expedition, and in an entire 
ignorance of the actual facts. After the destruction of 
the French fleet on the 1st of August 1798, Buonaparte 
could not have contemplated distant detachments ; it was 
as much as he could do to preserve his first conquest. 
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But there is hardly any doubt that that General's letter 
to Tipu (written in February 1799 and beginning with the 
famous words “you have already been intormed of mv 
arrival on the borders of the Red Sea”) professing the 

intention of liberating him from the iron yoke of Eng- 
land distinctly shows the intended execution of that 
design to be distant, which seems natural when we 
remember that he desires the despatch of a secret envoy 
to meet him at Cairo and the exactly contemporaneous 
character of the sieges of Acre and Sermgapatam. Af .er 
a lapse of more than a month, or on the 13th of February 
1799, Tipu replied to the Governor-General s letter of 
the 9th of January, with utter disregard, that he was 
proceeding on a hunting excursion, and desired toat 
Major Doveton might be sent “ slightly attended. The 
Governor-General, interpreting this as contempt and as 
an effort to gain time, ordered at once the march of the 
troops, informing the Sultan of the same on the 22nd 
February. Intelligence of the invasion of Egypt by the 
E’rench having reached the Governor-General on t e 
IBth October 1798, he ordered the Madras Government 
to advance the army to some convenient place near the 
Mysore frontier, and advised them of the intended 
despatch from Calcutta of three battalions of Indian 
Volunteers, Instructions were sent to Bombay at the 
same time for the assembly of a body of troops in 
Malabar for the purpose of co-operating in the siege of 
Seringapatam should hostilities become unavoidable. 

An army, consisting of nearly 21,000 men of all arms, 
had been assembled near Vellore under the command of 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, and it marched 
for the frontier on the 14th February. On the 20th, 
when near Amboor, it was joined by the troops from 
Hyderabad, amounting in all to about 16,000 men. On 
the 23rd, Major-General Floyd was sent in advance. 
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with a strong body of cavalry, and the left wing of the 
army, in order to cover the passes of the Baramahal. 
General Harris followed, and on the 28th he joined the 

leading division at Karimangalam. 



Immediately before entering the Mysore territory, Colonel 
General Harris considered it expedient to add a regiment 
of European infantry to the Nizam’s Contingent, and 
H. M.’s 33rd was the one selected. This arrangement 
placed the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley in 
command of the division, much to the dissatisfaction of 
Major-General Baird who believed himself entitled there- 
to ; but the nomination of Colonel Wellesley was justi- 
fied partly on political grounds, and partly because the 
Contingent was a Colonel’s command. 

The army arrived at Kayakota on the 1st March, Surrender of 
and on the 5th idem a detachment, under Major John 
Cuppage, 1st Battalion fath Regiment, took possession of 
the small hill forts of Nildrug and Anchittydrug which 
lay on the route. Two or three days afterwards, the 
forts of Udaiyadurg and Ratnagiri surrendered; the 
former to the 2nd Battalion 3rd Regiment under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Oliver, and the latter to Six Companies 2nd 
Battalion 4th Regiment under Captain Irton of that 
corps. 


The force from Bombay, assembled in Malabar under ifce force 
Lieutenant-General Stuart, had received instructions to B^oSiay 
ascend the ghats into the province of Coorg, and to remain motion at 
there until further orders. It marched from Cannanore 
accordingly on the 21st February, and on the2nd March, 
the right brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor 
encamped at Seedaseer (Siddesvara) on the Coorg frontier, 
about seven miles from the town of Periapatam, on the 
high road to Seringapatam, the main body remaining 
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about eight miles in the rear. Tlpu, having received 
intelligence of these movements, determined to attempt 
to cut off the column, and on the morning of the 3rd he 
hastened from Maddur, where he left a detachment 
under Pucnaiya and Saiyid Sahib to oppose the Karnatic 
army and on the 6th suddenly attacked Colonel Montresor 
with a select corps of about 11,800 men. On the 
5th, the romantic Eaja of Coorg discerned from the 
summit of the Siddesvara hill, the plain near Periyapatna 
dotted with tents, including a green one and flew to the 
English with the news. But the dawn following, 
Tipu’s force was in motion. A fog and the dense jungle 
screened its approach till the advanced British line was 
attacked both in front and rear. The brigade, although 
completely surrounded, behaved with great resolution, 
and maintained the position until about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when General Stuart coming up with the flank 
companies of the 75th, and the whole of the 77th, the 
enemy retreated in all directions with the loss of about 
1,500 killed and wounded. The casualties on the 
British side only amounted to 143, killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

On the 9th March, the army encamped at Kelaman- 
galam, and on the next day Lieutenant-Colonel Bead, 
who had joined General Harris shortly before, was 
detached in order to protect the frontier of the Barama- 
hal, to collect provisions, and ultimately to co-operate 
with a force under Colonel Brown, which had been 
assembled near Trichinopoly, and was about to march 
for Seringapatam by Karoor, Erode, and Kaveripuram. 

After making the arrangements for Colonel Read's 
detachment, General Harris marched on the 10th, 
Colonel Wellesley’s division moving at a considerable 
distance on the right flank of the army for the protection 
of the baggage and stores. 
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Soon after leaving Kilamangalam, the columns were 
harassed by bodies of the enemy’s horse, one of which 
succeeded in cutting up the light company 1st Battalion 
11th Eeginient which formed part of the rear guard of 
the Nizam’s Contingent. Twenty men were killed. 
Lieutenant Reynolds and thirty-six men were wounded. 

Nothing of moment occurred until the arrival of the Action at 
army near Malvalli, where an action took place on the 
27th, thus described by General Harris:— 

“ On the 27th March, the army reached Mallvelly, to the 
westward of which place, but at a considerable distance, the 
army of Tippoo Sultan appeared, formed on a very commanding 
ground to oppose our further progress. 1 had previously 
arranged the march of the army so as to preserve the right 
wing and cavalry free from the incumbrance of baggage, and 
ready to act as occasion might require in conjunction with 
Colonel Wellesley’s division, which, lightly equipped, moved 
at some distance on our left flank, the left wing under Major- 
General Popham being allotted to protect our baggage, provi- 
sions. and stores, in the event of an action, which although it 
was not my object to seek, I had determined not to avoid by 
any movement which might lead the enemy to suppose I could 
entertain a doubt of the event. 

Judging from the distance of the enemy that they did 
not intend an attack, I directed the ground to be marked out 
as usual for the encampment of the army, but at 10 o’clock 
guns were opened from the distant heights on the cavalry and 
the corps advanced for picquets on our right. The shot fall- 
ing on the line, I ordered the picquets to be supported by 
H.M.’s 25th Dragoons and the 2nd Regiment of native cavalry, 
the three brigades of infantry to form line on the left of the 
picquets, and the whole to advance on the enemy’s left and 
front, while Colonel Wellesley’s division was directed to move 
towards the right flank of the enemy’s line. 

‘'The picquets under Colonel Sherbrooke, assisted by 
H.M.’s 25th Dragoons, were opposed to a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, who hovered on the right flank of our troops 
during the advance which was too rapid to admit of the field 
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who received chem with the greatest steadinessj and by a con» 
. tinned, close and well directed fire, repulsed them with con- 
siderable loss, 

. *‘Thi8 corps was accompanied in its precipitate retreat by 
alarge body of .horse, Jed, as we have, since learnt, by the 
Snltan ^in person, which had been prepared to sustain the 
attack if snccessM; and by a brigade of infantry that for 
some time had maintained a heavy fire of musketry, princi- 
pally directed, and not without effect, at H. M/s 74th Eem 
meni - ■ ^ 

Nearly at the same time that their cavalry charged our 
right, a large division of the enemy's infantry had advanced on 
our left to attack the force commanded by Colonel Wellesley 
and was broken by H.M/s 33rd Begiment which led his 
column, 

“At this critical moment, H.M.’s 19th Dragoons and two 
regiments of native cavalry, commanded by Major-General 
retreating corps, and nearly destroyed it. 

The army continued to advance in a well-connected 
line, while that of the enemy retreated before it in the utmost 
confusion. Their cannon were drawn off, and after a short 
pursuit the want of water nob permitting to encamp 

upon the held of battle, the army returned to the vicinity of 

Mallavelly. ^ 

. IStJ' Dragoons, the 12th, 33rd, 74th and the Scotch 
Brigade, which_ alone of H.M.’s corps were engaged, were 
equally distinguished by their steadiness and gallantry The 
25tb Dragoons, although prevented by their remote situation 
from joining in the charge of the cavalry, was most eminently 
useful with the picquets under Colonel Sherbrooke in cheeking 
the advance of the large corps of the enemy’s horse which 

menaced the nght flank of the army till the conclusion of the 
action. ’ 

It was afterwards ascertained that Tipu’s loss amount- 
ed to about 2,000 men killed and wounded. British 
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casualties were triffing, 66 men, and 48 horses, 
killed, wonnded, and missing. 


Since the year 1792 a new line of intrenchments had The defences 
been constructed on this side of the fort, from the Danlat 
Bagh to the Periyapatam bridge, within six or seven 
hundred yards from the fort, thus avoiding the fault of 
the redoubts in 1792, which were too distant to be 
supported by the guns of the fort. The Sultan's infantry 
was now encamped between these works and the river, 
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Immediately after the action at Malvalli, General siege of 
Harris determined to cross the Can very. Tipu, how- 
ever, anticipating that the British army would take the 
same route to the capital which had been taken in 1792, 
had destroyed all the forage in that direction, but 
General Harris defeated his project by crossing the 
Cauvery at Sosile on the 29th and 30th March and 
resumed his march on the Ist April. When the intelli- 
gence of this skilful movement reached the ears of the 
Sultan, he was deeply dejected. Assembling a council 
of his principal officers at Bannur, “ We have," he 
observed with great emotion, “ now arrived at our last 
stage," intimating that there was no hope. “ What is 
your determination?" “To die with you," v/as the 
universal reply, and the meeting broke up bathed in 
tears, as if convened for the last time. In accordance 
with the deliberation of this assembly, the Sultan 
hastened to the southern point of the island, and took up 
bis position at the village of Chandagal; but General 
Harris again thwarted his plans, and making a circuit) to 
the left, safely reached the ground towards the west, 
occupied by General Abercromby in 1792, and sat down 
before the capital on the 5th April, about 2 miles from 
the south-west face of the fort, or exactly in the space of 
a month from the date of his crossing the frontier. 
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and on the ' same evening on , which the British , army 
took np its. position, a .portion was attacked by Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, the future hero of Waterloo. Although 
this first attempt failed, success was acMe¥ed . on the 
following morning, ■ and, strong advanced post.s ;were 
established .within . 1,800' yards - of the fort., with , their 
left on the . river and their right at Sultinpet.. These 
two attacks are thus described by General Harris , — , 

.“ His Majesty’s. 12th Eegiment, and two battalions Madras 
sepoys under Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw-e, attacked a post 
occupied by the enemy in a ruined village about 2,000 yards 
from the fort, and in front of our left. 

** Colonel Wellesley, with H.M.’s 33rd Eegiment, and two 
Bengal battalions, advanced soon after to scour, and occupy a 
wood near the village of Sultanpett about a mile to the right 
of the post attacked by Colonel Shawe, with which it was 
connected by a large water course then nearly dry, having a 
high strong bank, which winding round, and through, the 
wood, afforded perfect cover to a large body of the enemy’s 
troops. The attack under Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe was 
successful, but that on the wood failed from the intricacy of 
the position, and theda’fkness of the night. (Colonel Wellesley 
advancing at the head of his regiment, the 33rd, into the 
tope, was instantly attacked, in the darkness of the night, on 
every side by a tremendous fire of musketry and rockets. 
The men gave way, were dispersed, and retreated in disorder. 
Several were killed, and twelve grenadiers (these men were all 
murdered a day or two before the storm) were taken prisoners. 
{Life of Sir Dmid Bairds VoL I, page 191.) 

“The enemy therefore continued to occupy the water 
course, whence, with musketry and rockets, they severely 
galled the troops posted in the village seized by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Shawe, during the whole of that night, and part of 
the succeeding day.” 

The attack on Sultanpet was renewed on the morning 
of the 6th by the same troops, strengthened by the 
Scotch Brigade and two Madras Battalions under Lieute- 
nant-Colonels Bowser and Haliburton, the whole under 
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Colonel Wellesley as before. Lieutenant- Colonel Shawe, 
at the same time, pushed forward to the water course in 
his front with the 12th Eegiment, supported by the flank 
companies of the 74th, and four com panies of sepoys 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, which moved from 
the left of the camp along the water course, and turned 
the flank of the enemy. These attacks were successful and 
placed the British in possession of a strong line of posts 
in their front along the water course, extending from the 
river Cauvery on the left, to the village of Sultanpet on 
the right, a distance of about two miles. 

While the attention of the enemy was occupied in the 
defence of these outposts, Major-General Floyd marched 
off from the rear of the camp towards Periyapatam with 
a strong detachment in order to meet the army from 
Bombay. He effected this on the 9th, and returned to 
Seringapatam on the 14th accompanied by that army. 
Major-General Stuart crossed to the northern bank of the 
Cauvery on the 16th, and took up a position with his right 
on the river, and his left on the rocks near the ruins of 
the Eedgah redoubt. The next day he detached Colonel 
Hart, with H.M.’s 75th Eegiment, and two battalions of 
sepoys, to dislodge the enemy from a village near the bank 
of the river where it was intended to establish a battery 
to enfilade the south-western face of the fort, distant 
about 900 yards. From this day (17th April) the regular 
siege may be said to date. It was ultimately decided to 
storm at the western angle, across the river. 

Colonel Hart having been joined by H.M.’s 74th, and a 
battalion of Madras sepoys sent across by General Harris, 
made his attack about sunset, and carried the village. 

The position thus gained was called “ Hart’s Post,” 
and was armed on the 18th with a battery of six 18 
pounders, and two howitzers. 

Simultaneously with Colonel Hart’s attack, Major 
Macdonald, with the 2nd Battalion 12th Eegiment Madras 
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Infantry, advancsd from Shawe^s post to drive the enemy 
from a stream about 700 yards in front, which running 
from the Can very some 1,200 yards above the fort, and 
nearly parallel to the works, afforded cover for an exten,t, 
of about 600 yards near an entrenchment which the 
enemy had thrown up at the ruins of a powder mill 
on an island formed by the Can very, and the stream in 
question. This service was ably executed, and the 
position, which became of importance, was named 
Macdonald’s Post.” On the next day, it was connected 
with Shawe’s Post ” by a trench. 

An examination of the provisions in camp having been 
made on the 15th, much anxiety was caused by the dis- 
covery that the supply of rice would not suffice for more 
than eighteen days’ consumption at the rate of half 
allowance to each fighting man. It was therefore deter- 
mined to detach Major-General Floyd towards Kaveripu- 
rarn to meet, and bring on the detachment under Colonel 
Eead which was escorting supplies. The General marched 
accordingly on the 19th, with all the regular cavalry, and 
the 3rd Infantry Brigade under Major Gowdie. 

On the evening of the 20th, Tipu’s entrenchment at the 
powder mill in front of Macdonald’s Post v^as attacked and 
carried by H.M.’s 73rd, and a battalion of Bengal sepoys. 

This detachment, under the general direction of Colonel 
Sherbrooke, was divided into three parties, one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny of the 73rd, another 
under the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel St. John of the 
same regiment, and the third under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardiner of the Bengal army. During the night, this 
post was connected by a parallel with the works already 
established on the south attack. 

Tipu, in order to open communications, had written 
to General Harris on the 9th, affecting ignorance of the 
cause of hostilities; on which he was referred to the 
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GoverBor-Geoeral^s letters. He nowon the 20th pro- 
posed a conference, and was furnished in reply with the . 
draft of a preliminary treaty, to be executed in twenty- 
four hours, the principal conditions of which were — the 
cession of half of his remaining territories, the payment of 
two crores of rupees in two instalments, and the delivery 
of four of Ms sons and four of his principal officers as 
hostages. But the time passed without his accepting it. 

Before daylight on the 22nd, the advanced posts of the 
Bombay army were attacked by the besieged in force, 
but they wmre repulsed wdth loss. Many of the French 
troops, which led the assault on this occasion, were killed. 

About 6 o’clock the same morning, fire was opened 
from a battery of four 18-pounders, and two howitzers 
which had been constructed at the powder mill. This 
fire was aided by that of some field pieces placed near 
the banks of the river to the left of Shawe’s post, w^hich 
dislodged the enemy from the positions from which 
they galled the Bombay troops in Hart’s post. 

On the 23rd, five 18-pounders from the battery at 
Hart’s post enfiladed the works of the south-west face of 
the fort with great effect. On the same day, a small 
battery for two 12-pounders was erected about 400 yards 
in front of Shawe’s post. 

On the 24th and 25tfa, the battery at the powder mill 
was increased to 8 guns, and the approaches were consi- 
derably advanced, and further strengthened by a new 
battery for four guns, which commenced to fire on the 
morning of the 26th. The rest of the operations may be 
described in the words of G-eneral Harris’ Beport to the 
Commander-in- Chief in India :— 

It now became necessary to drive the enemy from their 
advanced works in order to establish the breaching batteries on 
the spot they covered within 380 yards of the walls of the fort, 
upon the bank of the southern branch of the Cauvery, along 
which they extended nearly parallel to the south-west face of 
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the fort of Seringapatam, each flank strengthened by a kind of 
stockaded redoubt, that on their right placed on the angie 
formed by the separation of the river to embrace the island of 
Seriogapatam, that on their left being a circular, work nearly 
communicating with another a short distance., in its front,, 
built to defend a stone bridge over the rivulet which formed 
the island on which our works were placed. . 

** The enemy’s attention was engaged by a well directed 
and continued fire from the batteries at Hart’s post, and all 
those on the south attack which, could bear on their entrench- 
ments, or the ' works . which commanded them, until .the. 
moment of attack. . As the sun set, the , troops, arranged in 
two columns, advanced fro.m' the 'trenches. That on the left 
consisting of four companies of the Scotch Brigade, and four 
of Bengal sepoys, was commanded by Major Skelly, and 
assaulted the right of the enemy’s position. The right column 
commanded by Lieutenant-Oolonei Moneypenny of H. M.’s 
73rd Eegiment consisting of 4 companies of tbac Eegiment 
and an equal number of Bengal Sepoys drew them from a 
great part of the works on their left. The success of these 
attacks enabled Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypeimy’s division to 
occupy a water course, which running along the front of the 
enemy’s entrenchment, afforded some cover to the troops,, 
while that of Major Skelly took post at the work near 
the small bridge which was afterwards distinguished by his 
.name.' ■ ■■ 

“The enemy however still possessing the circular redoubt 
on the left of their late posts from wmich they galled our 
troops in the newly acquired position, by a constant fire of 
musketry, Lieutenant-Oolonei Campbell of the 74th, who had 
just arrived from camp to relieve the corps on duty in the 
trenches, advanced rapidly with a small party of Europeans, 
attacked and routed the enemy, pursuing them over the great 
bridge across the Gauvery, penetrating a work raised for its 
defence, and spreading a general alarm. Profiting by the 
confusion occasioned by his advance, he retired with little loss 
within our posts. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell’s conduct on this occasion 
merited the highest praise ; the small party which be led con- 
sisted of the Light company of the 74bb and a company of the 
Swiss regiment DeMeuron, a corps whose gallantry and zeal,. 
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on this, and every other occasion - during the siege, are fully 
equal to that of our national troops* 

“ Although every possible exertion had been made during 
the night to, profit by the comparative , quiet enjoyed , by our 
poses after Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell’s attach, and a double 
detail of troops was employed on this duty, they were, on the 
morning of the 27th, still exposed to a very destmetive fire 
principally from the circular work, which, under the protection 
of the fort, was again occupied by a large body of the enemy’s 
infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, with three companies 
of H. M.’s 74th regiment, was ordered to dislodge them. This 
service he performed with that gallantry by which he has ever 
been distinguished, and kept possession by securing bis men 
behind the parapet of his post, which from this time bore his 
name. In the course of the succeeding night, the approaches 
were deepened, and Wallace’s and Skelly’s posts made per* 
fectly tenable. 

“ On the 28th and 29th April, a battery for six 18-poun- 
ders was erected on the left of our most advanced trench, to 
bear on the western angle of the fort, from which it was 
distant 360 yards. The difficulty of conveying guns across 
the water course deferred its opening till the 30th in the 
morning when its fire commenced with effect. Before the close 
of the day, the outer wall was breached, and the main rampart 
of the angle bastion extremely shattered. During the night, 
another battery for five guns was erected rather to the right 
and front of that which had opened in the morning. A posi- 
tion for six howitzers was cleared in the trenches near the 
battery, and the nature of the bed of the Cauvery was ascer- 
tained by Lieutenant Farquhar of H. M.’s 74th, and Lieutenant 
Halor of H. M/s 73rd Regiment who, attended by a small 
party of Europeans employed as pioneers, requested to be 
charged with this important and hazardous service. 

“ On the 1st May, a small battery of two 18-ponnders to 
take off the defences of some low works which bore obliquely 
on the right of those already erected to breach, w-as constructed 
in their rear. 

“ The embrasures of the six gun battery were altered so 
as to concentrate the whole breaching fire on the curtain a 
short distance to the right of the western angle, and in front 
of a large cavalier which it was also intended to destroy. A 
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new batterj" was likewise commence?! at Hart’s post to increase 
the enfilading fire which had unifotmly, been kept up from the. 
batteries there with" the best effect, in order to .favour the 
assault on the breach when practicable. 

'‘■On the 2nd May-, the breaching batteries ' were opened 
early in the moroiog with admirable effect, and before .the 
evening, the enter wall w^as perfectly breached, and the prin- 
cipal rampart considerably damaged. 

. " A magazine of rockets in the fort w^as, during the day, 

set on fire by a shot from, the battery ..at Hart’s post, which 
with all the other batteries, kept . up an incessant, and 
extremely well directed fire on every part of the works within 
the range of the guns. This night a communication was made 
from the trenches to the edge of the river opposite the breach, 
and a sunken battery for four li-pounders was commenced at 
a favourable situation between Shawe’s and Skeliy’s posts, 
intended to enfilade fcbe works on the southern face of the 
fort, and bear on some cavaliers which fired from a consider- 
able distance, but with much effect, on our batteries. 

“ On the evening of the 3rd May, the breach, which the 
enemy had attempted to repair on the night of the 2nd, 
appearing nearly practicable; it was determined to make the 
assault in the course of the ensuing day ; and the night was 
employed in drawing from the Bombay army the detail of that 
force destined to share in this enterprise, in forming the plan, 
in arranging the troops, and in making every other necessary 
preparation which could tend to ensure its success.” 

The Sultan now again attempted negotiation, and was 
informed that the terms previously offered would be held 
open until three o’clock next day, but no longer. From 
this time, despair seemed to brood over him. But his 
officers were more alive to their duty at such a crisis. 

Before daybreak on the memorable 4th of May, the 
assaulting party, consisting of two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-four Europeans, and one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven Indians, under the command 
of General Baird, had taken their stand in the trenches 



with scaling-ladders and other implements ready. The 
Sultan had persuaded himself the assault would never be 
made by day-light. One o’clock, however, had been 
decided on as the hour, ■ At that precise moment, General 
Baird, eager to avenge the hardships he had suffered 
within the wails of Seringapatam and the secret massacre 
of his countrymen, stepped forward from the trenches in 
foil view of both armies, and drawing his sword, called 
on the soldiers in a tone which thrilled along the trenches 
to follow him and prove worthy of the British name.” 
His men rushed at once into the bed of the river. 
Though immediately assailed by musketry and rockets, 
nothing could withstand their ardour, and in less than 
seven minutes, the forlorn hope reached the summit of 
the breach, and there hoisted the British flag, which 
proclaimed to the world that the fate of Tipu was decided. 

The following extract gives the details of the troops 
warned for the assault 

“ The flank companies from the European (H.M/s 75th 
and 77th, and the Bombay European regiment, 103rd Foot) 
corps serving in the Bombay army, under Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Dunlop, H.M.’s 77th regiment. Four from the Scotch bridge, 
and regiment DeMeuron, under Colonel Sherbrooke. Ten 
companies of Bengal, eight of Madras and six of Bombay sepoys 
under Lieufienant-Golonels Gardiner, Dalrymple, and Mignan of 
the Company’s service on these several establishments ; H.M.'s 
12th, 33rd, 73rd and 74th regiments, 100 artillery under 
Major Eobert Bell of the Madras artillery, 200 of the Nizam’s 
infantry and the corps of European and Native poineers, com- 
manded by Captain Dowse, formed the corps ordered for the 
assault; consisting of nearly, 2,300 European and 2,000 
Native troops, under the immediate orders of Major-General 
Baird, whom, from a knowledge of his perfect merits as a 
soldier, I had selected to command on this important service. 
Major-General Popham was directed to occupy the trenches 
during the attack, in command of the battalion companies of the 
Swiss regiment DeM8uron,and four battalions of Madras sepoys, 
forming a sustaining corps, to act if required in its support. 
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“ On the morning of the 4th May, the batteries kept up an 
incessant, and well directed fire on the breach and remaining 
defences of the fort, which was warmly returned bjrthe enemy 
till noon, when as usual their fire slackened, and their attention 
was in some degree turned from the principal point of attack 
by the fire of the hew, four-gun battery which opened on the 
cavaliers, and southern face of the fort. 

** Froni knowledge of the custoios of the natives of India^ 

I judged that during ■■■&© heat of the day .the troops, of the 
garrison would not 'be apprehensive of an.,, .assault, , or prepared 
to make that obstinate resistance ,which at any, other time I 
might expect, to. be. opposed to our attack... , ,I therefore directed 
it to take place at 1 ■ o’clock* T.he troops , passed the rugged 
bed of the Cauvery,. '.which- opposite to the breach,, . was about 
280 yards-, in breadth,- exposed .to a very h.eavy . .fire, fmm the 
still numerous ' ■ artillery - -of the fort, - crossed the . ditch., and 
ascended the breach'. ■ in ■ despite of,, all oppo.sition from .the 
enemy, many .of w.bom., rushed down the slope to .meet them. ; 
The assailants divided, -as they had, been instructed, to .do,, at . 
the sumni'it of the breach, and although obstinately resisted, by 
the enemy posted behind a succession of traverses thrown up 
across the ramparts, particularly on the northern face of the 
fort ; in two hours the whole of the works were occupied by 
our troops, and the British colors fiying in the place. 

The utmost degree of humanity was shewn to such of 
the enemy as asked the protection of the troops, but the large 
force in the place, their perseverance in resistance, and the 
formidable army encamped under its walls, rendered rapidity 
and energy necessary to the safety of the troops, and the 
success of the assault. The slaughter was in consequence 
very considerable. 

So soon as the ramparts were occupied, a detachment 
was sent to secure the palace, and protect the family of the 
Sultan from insult. A battalion of the 8th regiment of Madras 
sepoys was already formed in its front, to whom Monsieur 
Chapuis had surrendered his colors, and many of the French 
party under his command. (The party of Monsieur Chapuis 
from the Mauritius consisted of 17 officers and 56 non-com- 
missioned and privates. The party of Monsieur Questin, being 
the remains of Lally’s corps, long in the service of Hyder and 
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Tippoo, coBsisted of '4 officers, and ,45.noB-cornmi8sioned' and 
privates).. After some communication made through Major , 

Allan, the Deputy Quarter-master-General of the army. General, , 

Baird, with a detachment of troops, was 'admitted into the. '; 
palace by two ; sons of the Sultan on his , promise for their 
personal, safety. ,, These princes were sent to me in camp, and 
it was soon after discovered that Tippoo had fallen under the 
fire of a party of our troops who had met him at a small gate 
in the inner rampart on his retreat from the outer works on 
the northern face. His body being found in this place, amidst 
a heap of slain, was removed to the palace, and recognised by 
his family and servants.'* (See below). 

# . . . ^ m iff 

The right attack under Colonel Sherbrooke was accom-* Right attack, 
panied by General Baird, and reached the eastern face of 
the fort in less than an hour without having met with 
any serious opposition except near the Mysore gate where 
many men were killed and wounded. 

The left attack met with more resistance, the traverses Reft attack, 
on the northern rampart having been resolutely held 
until the defenders became exposed to a flanking fire 
from a detachment of the 12th regiment, which had got 
on the inner rampart, and advanced parallel with the 
main body of the column. With this assistance, Captain 
Lambton, who had assumed command, vice Dunlop 
disabled on the breach, forced the traverses one after 
another, and drove the enemy to the northeast angle of 
the fort, where having perceived the near approach of the 
right column, they fell into confusion, and great numbers 
were killed. Immediately after this, Captain Lambton 
joined General Baird near the eastern gate. 

The intermediate military conduct of Tipu may now^ 
be glanced. It furnishes some aid to a just estimation of 
his character. For fourteen days preceding, the Sultan, 
who could not be convinced that the fall of his capital 
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was so near at hand, had taken up his quarters in the 
inner partition of the Ealale Diddi, a water gate through 
the outer rampart on the north face of the fort. The 
troops on duty at the several works were regularly 
relieved but the general charge of the angle attacked had 
been committed to Sayyid Sahib, his father-in-law^ 
assisted by Sayyid Gaffur, formerly an ofBcer in the 
British service, who was taken prisoner with Colonel 
Braithwaite and was now serving Tipu. The large 
cavalier behiod the angle bastion was committed to the 
charge of Monsieur Chapois. The eldest of the princes, 
with Purnaiya, commanded a corps intended to disturb 
the northern attack, and the second prince was in charge 
of the Mysore gate and the southern face of the fort, 
while Kamrnar-ud-dia was absent watching Colonel 
Floyd. Among his own personal staff and attendants, it 
has been observed, that there was not one man of pro- 
fessional character. He fancied, the attachment of men 
raised by his own favour, to be more genuine and sincere, 
than the support of persons possessing established cha- 
racter and high pretensions; and whenever a report was 
made of the alarming progress of the besiegers, these 
ignorant sycophants affected to ascribe it to fear. Seyed 
Ghoffar was early in the siege wounded in the hand, but 
did not confine himself. He saw distinctly what was to 
happen ; “ he is surrounded (said this excellent officer) 
by boys and flatterers, who will not even let him see 
with his own eyes. I do not wish to survive the result. 

I am going about in search of death, and cannot find it.'" 
In the forenoon of the 4th May, he saw in common with 
other experienced observers, that the trenches were un- 
usually crowded, and concluded that the assault was 
about to be given ; nothing could persuade the Sultan 
and his flatterers, that the enemy would dare the attempt 
by day-light, and the killedar, Nedeem, one of the new 
men, was so grossly ignorant and destitute of all 
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reflectioQ , as to make: an issue of pay to some of the troops 
on duty, which caused their absence at the moment of 
assault ; the Sultan, however, in reply to the report from 
Syed Ghoffar, said it was proper to be alert, but that the 
assault would be given at night : meanwhile that officer 
bad satisfied himself by farther observation, than an hour 
would not elapse before it should commence, and in a 
state of rage and despair hurried towards the Sultan : 
“ 1 will go (said he) and drag him to the breach, and 
make him see by what a set of wretches he is sur- 
rounded ; I will compel him to exert himself at this last 
moment.” He was going, and met a party of pioneers, 
whom he had long looked for in vain, to cat off the 
approach by the southern rampart, ** I must first (said 
he) show these people the work they have to do,” and in 
the act of giving his instructions, was killed by a cannon 
shot. 

In the meanw’hile, Tipu, as if despairing of human aid, 
was seeking those delusive means of penetrating into 
futurity, so familiar in the history of every country, and 
of even engaging supernatural aid, through the incanta- 
tions of the Brahmans, from whom he had merited the 
most earnest prayers for his destruction. The Jehbum 
(Japam) at an enormous expense, was in progress; and 
the learning and sanctity of the high-priest at Cenapatam 
(Chennapatna), was farther propitiated by costly offer- 
ings. The Sultan, in his early youth, treated with 
derision the science of astrology, and various statements 
are given regarding the completion of the particular 
prediction, which made him a convert to its reality ; but 
it must have preceded the marriage of bis son to the 
daughter of the Bebee of Gannanore, and bis discoveries 
at Coimbatore, in 1789, w’'hich he relates with considera- 
ble ostentation of his own proficiency in the science. 
Either from chance, or from right judgment respecting 
objects more real than those of their pretended science. 
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the astrologers had exhibited to the Sultan a set of 
diagrams from which they gravely inferred, that as long 
as Mars should remain within a particular circle, the fort 
would hold out ; he would touch the limit on the last day 
of the lunar month, the 4th of May, and^ on^ that day 
they dared only to recommend, that the Sultan should 
present the prescribed oblations, for averting a calamity; 
which oblations were ordered to be prepared on the 3rd 
of Mav. On the morning of the 4th, about nine o clock, 
he proceeded to the palace, bathed, and presented the 
oblation, through the high-priest above mentioned with 
the customary formalities ; and with the farther solemnity 
of attempting to ascertain the aspect of his fortunes by 
the form of his face reflected from the surface of a jar of 
oil, which constituted a part of the oblation ; a result 
depending on mechanical causes, by which the reflection 
of any face may be formed to any fortune.” 

Having finished these ceremonies about the hour of 
noon, he returned to his accustomed station, and shortly 
afterwards ordered his usual mid-day repast, when intel- 
ligence was brought of the death of Sayyid Gaffur; he 
was greatly agitated at this event, but said “ faeyed 
Ghaffar was never afraid to die,” and ordered another 
officer to take his place- He then sat down to his repast, 
which he had scarcely finished when a report was made 
to him of the actual assault, and he hastened to the 
breach along the northern rampart. He mounted with 
a few attendants and eunuchs, and when within two 
hundred yards of the breach fired several times with his 
own hands at the assailants, under cover of a traverse. 
But seeing that his men had either fled or lay dead, and 
that the assailants were advancing in great numbers, he 
retired along the rampart, slightly wounded, and meeting 
one of his favourite horses, mounted him and proceeded 
eastward till he came to the gateway leading into the 
inner fort, which he entered with a crowd of fugitives. 
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A deadly volley was poured into' this crowded passage 
hy a portion of the storming party. Tipu received, a 
second and third wound, .and' his horse was struck, while 
the faithful servant. Eaja-Khan, who still clung. to- his 
master^s side, was also hit. Raja-Ehan advised, him to dis- 
cover himself. Are you mad ? Be silent,” was the prompt 
i^eply. He then made an effort to disengage his master 
from the saddle, but both master and servant fell in the 
attempt on a heap of dead and dying. Tipu’s other 
attendants obtained a palanquin and placed him in it, 
but he contrived to move out of it. While he lay with 
the lower part of his body buried underneath the slain, 
the gold buckle of his belt excited the cupidity of a soldier, 
who attempted to seize it. Tipu snatching up a sword 
made a cut at him, but the grenadier shot him through 
the temple, and thus terminated his earthly career. He 
was then in his forty-seventh year and had reigned 
seventeen years. 

So long as the Sultan was present, a portion of his 
troops on the north side made efforts at resistance and 
his French corps persevered in it for some time longer, 
but they were, as noted above, soon quelled. Immediately 
after the assault, Colonel (afterwards Sir Alexander) Allen 
and General Baird hastened to the place in the hope of 
finding the Sultan. The inmates, including two princes 
who were themselves ignorant of his fate, solemnly denied 
his presence, but the doubts of the Colonel and the General 
were not satisfied. The princes were assured of protec- 
tion and removed under military honours to the British 
camp, and the palace was thoroughly searched with the 
exception of the zenana, but all to no purpose. At last, 
the General’s threats extorted from the unwilling killedar 
the disclosure of the secret that the Sultan lay wounded 
in the gate; and here after a search in the promiscuous 
and ghastly heap of slain, the body was discovered. It 
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wa3 removed to the palace in a palanquin and next day 
consigned v?ith all military honours to its last resting- 
place at the Lal-Bagh by the side of Haidar All. The 
solemn day closed with one of the most dreadful storms 
that ever visited this part of the country. 

Although all accounts concur in describing the resistance 
to the right column as having been much less vigorous 
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260 having been of foreign, and 200 of English make. 
Of 60 mortars and cohorns, 22 were Tipu’s, the rest 
English and foreign. The howitzers, 11 in number, had, 
with one exception, been cast in Seringapatam. 

A few days after the storm, the sons of Tipu, Purnaiya 
the Minister, Kammar-ud-dln, and most of the Sultan’s 
principal officers, came in, and surrendered. 

Maj )r-GeneraI Floyd returned to Seringapatam on the 
1 Ith, having been joined near the head of the Kaveripuram 
pass by the detachments under Colonels Read and Brown. 

Colonel Read, having delivered a large supply of pro- 
visions at the head-quarters of the army near Kilaman- 
galam on the 8th March, returned to Eayakota in order 
to complete the equipment of his detachment. This 
having been effected, he proceeded to make himself master 
of the forts on the frontier. He took Sulagiri by storm 
on the 24th March with the loss of a few men, and on 
the 30ch the fort of Peddanaikdrug capitulated on being 
summoned. A few days afterwards he received orders 
to make his way to Kaveripuram as quickly as possible, 
there to meet Colonel Brown, after which the united 
detachments were to move on through the pass to join 
General Floyd who was waiting to escort the convoy to 
Seringapatam, a precaution deemed necessary on account 
of the presence in the neighbourhood of a strongforce under 
Kimmar-ud-din. Colonel Read arrived at Kaveripuram 
on the 22nd April. The fort surrendered the same day, 
and as there were no signs of Colonel Brown, Read 
marched on the 23rd and reached Marenhalli at the top 
of the pass on the 27th, the distance being 30 miles, and 
the road extremely bad. 

The next few days were spent in getting the convoy 
up, and by the end of the month, Colonel Read joined 
General Floyd at Kowdahalli, a few miles further on. 
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afld took possession of Karoor, £.roQe, auu 
forts early in April. He was then directed to hasten his 
march to Kaveripuram, but owing to the badness of the 
roads, lie did not reach, the place until the s ^ 

the 6tb, he joined General Floyd and Colonel Bead at 
Kowdahalli, and on the 11th. the whole, together with 
the convoy, arrived at Seringapatam. 

Lieutenant-General Stuart with the Bombay army 
marched for the Malabar Coast on the 13th May m order 
to occupy the province of Canara. 

On the 17th, Colonel Bead was detached to take pos- 
session of Savandrug, Kopaldrug, Bangalore, Nandidrug 
and other places in the Mysore country, all of which 
were given up without resistance. 

Colonel Brown’s detachment, mims the Madras hiuro- 
pean regiment, left near Seringapatam, and the 1st 
battalion 2nd regiment ordered to join Colonel Bead, 
returned towards the south on the 22nd, and took posses- 
sion of the district of Coimbatore. 

On the 25th of the same month, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowser, with part of the Hyderabad Subsidiary force, 
viz., the 2nd battalion 2nd regiment, and the 1st battalion 
11th regiment, together with a body of the N^m s 
troops, was detached to occupy Gurrumkonda, Gooty, 
and other places which it bad been determined to make 

over to the Nizam* ^ 

H.M.’s 33rd regiment, the Scotch brigade, the zna 
battalion 3rd, the 2nd battalion 9 th, and the 2nd battalion 
i2th regiment N.I., with a proportion of artillery, were 
placed in garrison at Seringapatam, while General Harris 
encamped in the neighbourhood with the mam body, to 
•nrpnare for further operations, and to make arrangements 
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directed the immediate distribution of the treasure and 
jewels captured in the fort (estimated at £ 1 , 143 , 216 ), 
and the reservation of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
military stores, until the receipt of instructions from 
England. 


Popular belief has long ascribed Tipu's final fall to the Alleged 
treachery of some of his officers. Mir Hussain AH 
Kirmani, who gives some colour to this belief, is not 
definite in his accusation, but he distinctly alleged that 
Sayyid Guffur was diverted from his successful and gallant 
defence of the Mehtab Bagh by the treachery of ‘‘ the 
enemies of the Sultan and that his recall from it, resulted 
in the English troops attacking and taking it and filling 
it with artillery and musketeers and run on their 
approaches towards the fort. Next, Kirmani mentions that 
Tipu was prevented on acting on Mons. Chapuis’ advice 
that he and his family should quit the fort and retire to 
Sira or Chitaldrug and detach a body of his troops to 
oppose the infidels, or if he thought best he might deliver 
him (Mons. Chapuis) and the rest of the French up to 
the English, and then an accommodation might be made 
between the contending parties, or if he chose, he could 
give up the breached walls of the fort to the charge of 
Mons. Lally, for defence, without, however, allowing 
Lally to be subject to the interference or control of the 
Sultan’s Indian officers.” Tipu, it is added, refused to 
accept the suggestion of the surrender of Chapuis and his 
countrymen, even if our kingdom should be plundered 
and laid waste,” and as regards the remainder of Mons. 
Chapuis’ “excellent advice,” as Kirmani styles it, 
consulted his Dewan Mir Sadak (whom he invariably 
calls “ the villain ”) who, he adds, “ in furtherance of his 
own views and projects,” said : — 

must be well known to your Highness that this 
people (the French) never kept faith with any one, and your 
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Highness may be well assured, tbit if you give up the ^ort f:o 
their care and defence, that at that very moment it w'H ^1 
into the possession of the English, for both these people (the 
English and the French) consider themselves originally of the 
same tribe, and they are in one heart and language.” 

Tipu’s mind was, we are told, by the “ villain’s ” 
misrepresentations turned from “ the right path. The 
city walls had been meanwhile battered and breached, 
and Tipu prepared to “ quit the city with his treasure, 
valuables and zenana and also all his elephants, camels and 
carriages were kept in readiness to move at the shortest 
warning.” Before acting on his resolve, Tipu, it is said, 
held a consultation on the subject of his departure with 
his Amirs. Badruzaman Khan “inconsiderately” opposed 
it on the ground that it would discourage his troops and 
added that thereby “ the bonds of union in the garrison 
of the capital will be broken asunder. J-ipu, on 
hearing this, looked up Klrmani states towards the 
heavens, and sighing deeply said, “ I am entirely resigned 
to the will of Grod, whatever it may be and forthwith 
abandoned his intention of quitting the capital. The 
articles packed, however, still remained, ready for removal 
in the treasury. About this time, Ghazikhan, the celebrated 
commander of Haidar’s irregular infantry and cavalry 
was, it is said, “ put to death in prison by the hands of 
the Sultan’s executioners at the instigation of the same 
traitor (the Dewan).” In fact, he adds, “though the 
walls of the fort were battered down, still the informa- 
tion was withheld from the Sultan.” At length, however, 
we are told, “on the twenty-seventh of Z\ Kad, from 
some secret source, he (Tipu Sultan) became acquainted 
with the treachery of certain of his servants ; and the 
next morning he wrote with his own hand a list of some 
of their names and having folded it, gave it to Mir 
Moyiniuddin ; with instructions to put his orders therein 
contained into execution that night (that is, to put those 
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named to death) in order to strengthen his Government/’ 
The Mir, not knowing what it contained, opened the 
paper and pernsed it in full Durbar. A menial servant 
who could read and write, happened to cast his “unlucky 
eye” Upon it and saw it contained “ the name of the 
lying Dewan the first in the list.” He immediately passed 
the news to the Dewan, who kept on the alert at his own 
quarters and at about mid-day sent for the troops stationed 
in the works near the breach under pretence of distribu- 
ting their pay among them and having collected them 
near the All Musjid, remained looking out for what ill- 
luck might bring forth.” Colonel Miles notes in connection 
with this passage that Kirmani “evidently supposes some 
secret correspondence or intelligence between the Dewan 
Mir Sadik and the English General, or some of his staff.” 
There is no confirmation of this suggestion in any other 
authority. Nor is there any confirmation either for the 
other suggestion also made by Kirmani, that after he 
heard of the death of Saiyid Gaffur, the Sultan “imme- 
diately left off eating and washed his hands, saying, ‘ we 
also shall soon depart,’ and then mounted his horse and 
proceeded by the road of the Postern on the river, which 
is called in the Kinhiri (Kannada) language, Holi Vuddi, 
towards the flag or western battery. The Sultan’s 
enemies, however, who were looking out for opportunities 
to betray him, as soon as the worthy Syud w^as slain, 
made a signal from the fort by holding out white hand- 
kerchiefs to the English soldiers, who were assembled in 
the river ready for the assault, informing them of that 
event, and accordingly at about twenty minutes after 
mid-day, the European and other regiments mounted the 
walls by the breach, and before the Sultan’s troops could 
be collected to man the walls and bastions of that flank 
of the works, they with but little labour took the fort. 
The garrison, although they quickly came to the rescue 
and the repulse of their enemies, and with sword and 
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mnsket, steadfastly resisted' them j still, as .side.s so 

mnch disorder and coBfusion' re,.igDed, that remedy ..was 
hopeless, they "mostly threw' away their shields, and 
dispersed and.'left their .women ... .and wealth to the soldiers 
of the enemy, covering , their shameless heads with the 
dust of -cowardice and disgrace. It was about the time 
that the Sultan’s horse, and followers arrived near the 
flag battery,' that the lying Dewan 'followed in the, rear 
and shut up .the ' Poste,rn , before mentioned, blocking it 
up securely, and thereby closing the road of safety to the 
pious Sultan, and then under pretence of bringing aid,, 
he mounted his horse and went forth from the fort and 
arrived at the third gate (of the suburb) of Gunjam, where 
he desired the gate-keepers to shut the gate as soon as 
he had passed through; while, however, he was speak- 
ing, a man came forward and began to abuse and revile 
him, saying, “ Thou accursed wretch, thou hast delivered 
a righteous prince up to his enemies, and art thou now 
saving thyself by flight? I will place the punishment of 
thy oflence by thy side*’; this man then with one cut 
of his sword struck the Dewan off his horse on the 
ground, and certain other persons present crowding round 
him soon despatched him, and his impure body was 
dragged into a place of filth and uncleanness and left 
there. Mir Moyiniuddin being wounded fell into the ditch 
and died there. Shere Khan Mir Asof, also, was lost 
in the assault and was never after heard of,— when the 
Sultan, the refuge of the world, saw that the opportunity 
fora gallant push was lost (some copies say lost, and 
some not), and that his servants had evidently betrayed 
him, he returned to the Postern or sally port, but not- 
withstanding he gave repeated orders to the guards to 
open the gate, no one paid the slightest attention to 
him ; — nay, more, Mir Nudim, the Eilladar himself,, 
with a number of foot soldiers, was standing at this time 
on the roof of the gate, but he also abandoned his faith 
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and allegiance, and placing hk foot in the path, of 
disloyalty (took no notice of his master).*' 

Kirmani adds :' — 

“To be concise, when the storming party firing furiously 
as they advanced, arrived near the Sultan, he, courageous as a 
lion, attacked them with the greatest bravery, and although the 
place (said to have been a gateway) where he stood was very 
narrow and confined, he still with his match-lock and his 
sword killed two or three of the enemy, but at length having 
received several mortal wounds in the face, he drank the 
cup of Martyrdom.’* 


In keeping with the charge of treachery that Kirmani 
prefers against Dewan Mir Sadik, Mir Nadim and others, 
is his moralization at the burial of the Sultan’s body in 
the mausoleum of his father, on the right side of his 
tomb^ — “ There rested (the body) from the treachery 
and malice of faithless servants and cruel enemies.*’ 
Wilks, who had easy access to all the documents of 
the time and had enquired of those intimate with Tipu,. 
and had survived the final struggle, nowhere suggests 
treachery. As regards Mir Sadik, he does not even 
mention his death, though Colonel Allan, in his account 
of the campaign, records the fact that he “ was killed by 
the Sultan’s troops endeavouring to make his escape.” 
Colonel Allen writes :—“ Eaja Cawn {Tipu’s favorite 
servant) is of opinion that Tippook object, when com- 
pelled to retreat, was to reach the Palace ; and that he 
intended to have put an end to himself and his family, 
to avoid that disgrace, to which his women would have 
been exposed, in the fury of the storm* He had too 
much reason to dread the meeting of our Europeans.” 
Similarly, in explaining the movements of Tipu after the 
English troops had gained the ramparts and the confu- 
sion that in consequence resulted among the besieged, 
which soon “ became irreparable,” Wilks says : — “ The 
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Snltan had received a slight wound and mounted his 
horse a few minutes before this occurrence ; if an 
attempt at flight had been his object, the water-gate was 
near, and his escape was more than possible ; he took the 
direction of the body of the place through the gateway 
of the interior work, with intentions, which can only be 
conjectured, and were not perhaps distinctly formed in 
his own mind; the most sanguine hope* could only have 
led to an honorable capitulation in the palace ; to close 
the gate of the interior rampart, if practicable, would 
have been unavailing for the purpose of defending the 
inner fori; for these works were no longer defensible 
after General Baird had passed the point of their 
junction ; and the rampart which he now occupied was 
itself a part of the interior work. Among the conjectures 
of those who were chiefly admitted to the Sultaun’s 
intimacy, in the last days of his existence, was one 
founded on obscure hints which had escaped him, of the 
intention to destroy certain papers, to put to death his 
principal women, aod to die in defence of the palace. 
He was destined to a fall more obscure and unnoticed/* 
.There is no smell of treachery here. But it must be 
remarked that Wilks habitually writes from what might 
be termed the ‘‘ usurper’s ” point of view and not from 
that of those whom he oppressed. His justification must 
be that at his time there was no difference perceived 
between the de facto and dejtire positions of the usurper 
and the ruling sovereign, to whom he owed allegiance and 
who was still in existence, though neglected and even 
plundered to the last degree. Whatever the truth in this 
charge of treachery, there is no doubt that the memory of 
Mir Sadak is still held in execration and his name has 
become a byword for treachery and scorn among the 
masses of the country. So vilely, indeed, is he regarded 
that the mere mention of bis name is enough to rouse 
in people the worst sentiments against him ending in a 




The capture of Seringapatam and the glorious terminal victory 
tion of the Mysore War were celebrated with great 
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contemptuous spitting on the ground, indicative of their 
utmost contempt for him and his memory. His alleged 
faithless disregard for his master’s interests appears to be 
the one thing remembered about him, despite the century 
and a quarter that has elapsed since his death. 


Colonel Allan in a brief characterization suggests that Coionei 

Allan^a ■, 

“ It is impossible that Tippoo could have been beloved by charaeterijsa 
his people. The Musselmen certainly looked up to him as 
the head of their faith; by them, perhaps, his death is 
regretted but they could not have been attached to him, by 
affection ; or why the necessity (he asks) of that barbarous 
policy, which Tippoo was constrained to adopt of keeping in 
close confinement in the fort at Seringapatam, the families of 
his principal officers and of his troops in general.'' 


He records the fact that the report of Tipu having 
'' inhumanly murdered the unfortunate Europeans who 
fell into his hands during the siege, had been confi:rmed. 
Their bodies had been actually dug up. They had, it 
would appear, been strangled in the Fort by Tipu's orders 
on the 2Bth April (1799), the day, perhaps the very hour, 
writes Colonel Allan, that Tipu was writing a letter to 
General Harris, prosposing to send ambassadors to camp 
to negotiate the peace, was this deed perpetrated ! Of 
the real character of this Prince, he remarks, ‘‘ we 
hitherto have been ignorant ! but now’' it will be placed 
in its true light. That he was suspicious, vindictive, 
cruel and hurried away by the sadder impulse of passion, 
to which he was subjected even without any apparent 
provocation, is certain and probably it will be found that 
he was more deficient in Military talents, and others as 
essential to govern an extensive kingdom than has been 
generally imagined.’" 
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rejoicmgs and a day of public thanksgiving throughout the 
British possessions, and the anniversary of the event was 
specially observed for many years after. As an indica- 
tion of the progress made in communications since that 
time, it may be noted that the news did not reach London^ 
till the 13th of September. 

There is a "popular idea that as Haidar means lion 
(a name of Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad), so Tipu 
means tiger, but this appears to be a mistake. He was 
named Tipu Sultan, which was his full name, after a 
holy man whose shrine is at Arcot, near which Haidar 
was when he heard of the birth of his son at Devanhalli. 
The tiger, however, was adopted by Tipu as emblematic- 
His throne was in the form of a tiger, with the head 
life-size, in gold (now at Windsor Castle ; also the huma^ 
or bird of paradise, covered with jewels, which glittered 
at the top of the canopy), and tigers’ heads formed the 
capitals of the eight pillars supporting the canopy. His 
own uniform and that of his soldiers was covered with 
the tiger stripe, and this was also engraved on his guns 
and other articles. Tigers were chained at the entrance 
to his palace, and he is declared to have said that he 
would rather live two days as a tiger than two centuries 
as a sheep. 

, Tipu Sultan was born in 1753, and died in 1799 in his 
forty-seventh year, having held supreme sway seventeen 
years and four months. In person,” he was, accord- 
ing to Wilks, ''neither so tall nor so robust as his father, 
and had a short pursy neck ; the large limbs, small eyes, 
aquiline nose, and fair complexion of Hyder, marked the 
Arabic character derived from his mother. Tippoo’s 
singularly small and delicate hands and feet, his large 
and full eyes, a nose, less prominent, and a much darker 
complexion, were all national characteristics of the Indian 
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form. There was in the first view of his cohntenance, 
an appearance of dignity which wore off on farther 
observation; and his subjects did not feel that it inspired 
the terror or respect, which in common with his father, 
he desired to command. Hyder’s lapse from dignity into 
low and vulgar scolding was among the few points of 
imitation or resemblance, but in one it inspired fear, in 
the other ridicule. In most instances exhibiting a 
contrast to the character and manners of his father, he 
spoke in a loud and unharmonious tone of voice ; he was 
pxtremely garrulous, and on superficial subjects, delivered 
his sentiments with plausibility. In exterior appearance, 
he affected the soldier; in bis toilet, the distinctive habits 
of the Mussalman ; he thought hardiness to be indicated 
by a plain unincumbered attire, which he equally exacted 
from those around him, and the long robe and trailing 
drawers were banished frona his court. He had heard 
that some of the monarchs of antiquity marched on foot 
at the head of their armies, and he would sometimes 
affect a similar exhibition, with his musket on his 
shoulder. But he was usually mounted, and attached 
great importance to horsemanship, in which he was 
considered to excel. The conveyance in a palankeen 
he derided, and in a great degree prohibited, even to the 
aged and infirm ; but in all this tendency, there was as 
much of avarice as of taste. He was a minute reformer 
in every department, to the extent of abridging, with 
other expenses of the palace, the fare of his own 
table, to the pleasures, of which he was constitutionally 
indifferent; and even in the dress of his menial servants, 
he deemed respectabfle attire to be a mark of unnecessary 
extravagance. - 

, “ Of the vernacular languages, he spoke no other than 
Hindustani and Kanarese; but from, a smattering in 
Persian literature, he considered himself as the first 
philosopher of the age.. He spoke that language with 
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fluency ; but although the pen was for ever in his hand^ 
he never attained either elegance or accuracy of style. 
The leading features of his character were vanity and 
arrogance ; no human being was ever so handsome, so 
wise, so learned, or so brave as himself. Eesting on the 
shallow instructions of his scanty reading, he neglected 
the practical study of mankind. No man had ever less 
penetration into character; and accordingly no prince 
was ever so ill-served ; the army alone remained faithful, 
in spite of all his efforts for the subversion of discipline 
and allegiance. Hyder delegated to his instruments a 
large portion of his own power, as the best means for 
its preservation. Tippoo seemed to feel every exercise of 
delegated authority as an usurpation of his own. He 
would familiarly say to the soldiers, “if your officer gives 
you one word of abuse, return him two.” The revolu- 
tionary doctrine of equality imported from Prance, 
scarcely appeared to be a novelty. No person ought to 
be of importance in a State but the Sovereign alone ; all 
other men ought to be equal; the murder of the Sovereign 
was not an extraordinary incident in the history of any 
nation, and probably arose from laxity in command. 

“ Prom constitutional or incidental causes, he was less 
addicted than his father to the pleasures of the harem, 
which, however, contained at his death about one hundred 
persons. 

“ Prom sun-rise until midnight be devoted his whole 
time to public affairs, with the interruptions necessary for 
meals, and for occasional exercise, seldom imitating his 
father's practice of a short repose in the heat of the day. 
But his occupation was not business ; he was engaged in 
the invention of new machinery never finished, while the 
old was suffered to decay. His application was intense 
and incessant ; he affected to do the whole of his own 
business, and to write with his own hand the foul draft 
of almost every despatch, however unimportant ; and he 
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suffered the fate familiarly known to attach to that 
absurd pretension ; the machine stood still, because the 
master would not let ic work. A secret emissary had 
been sent to Poona, he reported, and reported, and repre- 
sented that his cash was expended ; after the lapse of 
several months, Tippoo delivered a foul draft to the Secre- 
tary— let this be despatched to A. B., at Poona. Here 
I am, said the emissary ; he had returned for some weeks 
from mere necessity ; he had represented himself daily 
at the durbar, and could never before attract notice. The 
Sultaun for once hung down his head. 

The ruling passion for innovation absorbed the proper 
hours for current business: and failures of experiment, 
obvious to the whole world, were the topics of his 
incessant boast as the highest efforts of human 
wisdom. Hyder was an improving monarch, and 
exhibited few innovations. Tippoo was an innovating 
monarch, and made no improvements. One had a 
sagacious and powerful mind ; the other a feeble and 
unsteady intellect:-- 

“There was (says one of my manuscripts) nothing of 
permarency in his views, no solidity in his councils, and no 
confidence on the part of the governed ; all was innovation on 
his part, and the fear of further novelty on the part of others ; 
and the order of to-day was expected to be reversed by the 
invention of to-morrow. It may be atiSrmed of his principal 
measures however specious, that all had a direct tendency to 
injure the finances, undermine the Government, and oppress 
the people- Ail the world was puzzled what distinct character 
should bo assigned to a sovereign who was never the same. 
He could neither be truly characterized as liberal or parsi- 
monious ; as tyrannical or benevolent ; as a man of talents, 
or as destitute of parts. By turns, he assumed the character 
of each. In one object alone he appeared to be consistent, 
having perpetually on his tongue the projects of jehad holy 
war The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers of the 
bouse concurred in the opinon of his father, that his heart 
and head were both defective, however covered by a plausible 
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and imposiBg flow of ^ords ; and they were BOt always witii- 
ont suspicions of mental aberration.” 

Tippoo, like his father, admitted no associate in his 
cotmcils ; bnt, contrary to his father, he first determined, 
and ■ then discnssed ; and', all deviation from the opinion 
which he annonnced, or was knowm to favonr, was 
stigmatised as obstinacy or incapacity. 

As a statesman, Tippoo was incapable of those abstract 
views, and that large compass -of thought, embraced by 
his father’s mind. His talents as a soldier, exhibited the 
same contrast. He was unable to grasp the plan of a 
campaign, or the conduct of a war ; although, he gave 
some examples of skill in marshalling a battle. Unlike 
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stigmatized as a tyrant ; comparison made him almost 
seem merciful ; the English prisoners hailed the intelli- 
gence of Tippoo’s accession ; and they learned to mourn 
for the death of Hyder. 

“ The tolerant spirit of Hyder reconciled to his usurpa- 
tion the members of every sect ; appropriate talents 
regulated his choice of instruments, to the entire exclu- 
sion of religious preference ; and it may be affirmed that 
he was served with equal zeal by men of every persua- 
sion. Hyder was seldom wrong, and Tippoo seldom right 
in his estimate of character ; and it is quoted as a marked 
example, that Hyder knew Seyed Saheb to be a tolerably 
good man of business, but neither a brave nor a sagacious 
soldier; and accordingly, never employed him in an 
important military trust. Tippoo in the campaign of 1790, 
had himself degraded him for incapacity, but in 1799, 
committed the post of danger, and the fate of Empire to 
the same incompetent hands. A dark and intolerant 
bigotry excluded from Tippoo’s choice all but the true 
believers ; and unlimited persecution united in detesta- 
tion of his rule every Hindu in his dominions. In the 
Hindu, no degree of merit was a passport to favour; in 
the Mussalman, no crime could ensure displeasure. 

“ In one solitary instance, the suppression of drunken- 
ness, he promoted morals without the merit of virtuous 
intention; bigotry exacted the literal version of a text 
generally interpreted with laxity; arrogance suggested 
that he was the only true commentator ; and the ruling 
passion whispered that the measure was new. Both 
sovereigns were equally unprincipled ; but Hyder had a 
clear undisturbed view of the interests of ambition ; in 
Tippoo, that view was incessantly obscured and perverted 
by the meanest passions. He murdered his English 
prisoners, by a selection of the best, because he hated 
their valour; he oppressed and insulted his Hindu 
subjects, because he hated a religion which, if protected, 
M. Gr. VOL. ii. 168 
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would have been the best support of his throne ; and he 
fawned, in his last extremity, on this injured people, 
when he vainly hoped that their incantations might 
influence his fate ; he persecuted contrary to his interest, 
and hoped, in opposition to his belief. Hyder, with all 
his faults, might be deemed a model of toleration, by the 
professor of any religion. Tippoo, in an age when persecu- 
tion only survived in history, renewed its worst terrors, 
and was the last Mohammedan prince, after a long 
interval of better feeling, who propagated that religion 
by the edge of the sword. Hyder’s vices invariably 
promoted his political interests ; Tippoo smore frequently 
defeated them. If Hyder’s punishments were barbarous, 
they were at least efficient to their purpose. Tippoo s 
court and army was one vast scene of unpunished pecu- 
lation, notorious even to himself. He was barbarous 
where severity was vice, and indulgent where it was 
virtue. If he had qualities fitted for empire, they were 
strangely equivocal ; the disqualifications were obvious 
and unquestionable ; and the decision of history will not 
be far removed from the observation almost proverbial 
in Mysore, “ that Hyder was born to create an Empire, 
Tippoo to lose one. ” 

Tipu had continuously in his service French Officers and 
artificers of every kind. Their help he valued and their 
alliance he sought at every step. A view of what a typical 
representative of that nation thought of him of his 
military talents and political wisdom — seems necessary as 
a corrective to the English view set forth above. The 
following is a translation from the French of a sketch of 
Tipu’s career and character, that was issued about 1816, 
being based on awork by M. Michaud published in Paris 
in 1809, entitled Eistoire des progres de la chute de 
V empire de Mysore, sons les regnes d'Hyder-Aly et de 
TippooSaib . — 
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“Feth-Aly-Khan, commonly called Tippoo Baib, born about 
1749, was the son of the celebrated Hyder-Aly-Khan, sovereign 
of a powerful empire w^hich he had usurped from the young 
Bajah of Mysore, of which his genius and his conquests had 
given him possession. On the death of his father, December 
7, 1782, the young Tippoo found himself heir to a territory of 
twenty-seven thousand square miles, of which the revenues 
amounted to nearly fifty million francs, and an army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. At the news of the death of 
Hyder-Aly, the English, commanded by General Mathews, 
entered Mysore. Tippoo Saib, forced to leave the Carnatic 
which he had just taken, hastened to the succour of his States; 
surprised the English in the plains of Oanara ; routed them : 
took prisoners the whole of General Mathews' army ; and 
avenged with the greatest ferocity the cruelties the English 
had committed in the town of Aumapore (Anantapur). After 
some other successes, he concluded a peace with England, 
which lasted eight years* During this time, Tippoo occupied 
himself in ameliorating the internal condition of his empire ; 
and continued to cultivate the friendly relations which had 
long existed betwen the French and the sovereign of Mysore. 
But impelled by the impetuosity of his character, and by the 
remembrance of his former successes, he resolved to put into 
execution the project of his father, and to again make fresh 
efforts to oust the English from India. With this object in 
view, he sent three ambassadors to the Court of Versailles. 
They were received with distinction, but failed to secure the 
help they had solicited. On their return to India, they unceas- 
ingly vaunted the riches, the power, and the happiness of 
Franco, until Tippoo, tired of their discourse, ordered two of 
them to be put to death. 

*‘A fresh war soon arose between England and Mysore. In 
1790, Tippoo was beaten in a battle in Travancore, and lost 
many pieces of cannon, his turban, his jewels, and his palan- 
quin. The following year the English laid siege to Bangalore, 
and took possession of that place, where the general of the 
Sultan perished in the assault. Cornwallis marched against 
Saringapatam ; but famine, floods and contagious diseases 
forced the English to raise the siege. The third compaign in. 
this war was yet more disastrous to the Sultan. The Mahratfeas 
and the Soubah of the Deccan joined forces with the English. 

M. or. VOL. II. 168* 
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Many forts in the Bangalore country had been taken, when 
the loss of the fortress of Savendroog, until then deemed 
impregnable, completed the discomfiture of the Mysore army. 
In the month of January, 1792, the united forces of the aUies 
marched a second time against Seringapatam. Tippoo was 
forced to make peace, with most stringent conditions. He gave 
up to the English the half of his States ; undertook to pay 
them about seventy-five million francs ; and gave them two 
of the sons as hostages, as a guarantee of the faithful execution 
of the treaty. Embittered by these reverses, Tippoo Saib 
banished the pleasures of his court, formerly so brilliant, and 
occupied himself solely in discovering means to avenge the 
indignity of his defeat. The old allies of his father had 
become the auxiliaries of the English. He sent many ambassa- 
dors to Zeman-Shah, Sovereign of the Empire of the Abdallis, 
to try and make him adopt his plans. Not succeeding on this 
side, he sent Hassan-Ali and Shaik-Ibrahim to the Isle-de- 
France, in order to open fresh negotiations with the French 
Bepublic. The feeble help he obtained only hastened his fall. 
The Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General of India, knowing 
the Sultan’s preparations for war, assembled an army of 
seventy-five thousand men, commanded by General Harris. 
Tippoo only wished to temporise ; counting upon the help 
which he expected from France, be tried to postpone war, and 
bad put off under various pretexts the envoys of the Marquis 
Wellesley. But as soon as he learnt of the approach of so 
formidable an army, he only thought of defending his kingdom, 
and left at the head of sixty thousand men. He was defeated 
at Sedesear, and at Malaveli, and imprudently shut himself 
up in his capital. He wished to open negotiations with the 
English; but the conditions with which peace could only be 
obtained appeared so harsh to the haughty mind of the Sultan, 
that he determined to die, or to bury himself under the ruins 
of Seringapatam. This towm was defended with the greatest 
courage. Tippoo during the ’whole of the siege, commanded the 
troops in person, betaking himself wherever danger appeared 
imminent. On the 21st April, 1799, the English bepn to 
make a breach, and on the 4th May the town was carried by 
storm. The French in the service of the Sultan disputed every 
inch of the ground, and several times they managed to rally 
the troops of Mysore. A large number of them were killed 
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whilst fightiog bravely. The unhappy Tippoo dispkyeci on 
this day all. the valour of the bravest ■ soldier. Driven to the 
foot of the ramparts, he leapt on his horse,, and tried, to reach 
his palace ; but, struck by shot, he fell, and his body v/as dis- 
covered under a heap of corpses. . 

“ Thus died/' says M. Michaud;:** Tippoo Saib at the age of 
forty-five. The beginning of his military career had covered 
him with very great glory throughout Hindustan ; fortune had 
favoured .him in allowing him without opposition to sit on the 
throne of Hyder-x^ly ; and she also did .something for him on 
this occasion in not leaving him to survive the downfall of his 
empire. His height was fiveieet eight .inches .■ (English): he 
had a thick short neck ; his shoulders, square and massive ; 
his limbs were small, particularly his feet and hands ; his eyes 
large, and his eye-brows arched ; he had an aquiline nose, and 
a brown complexion. Tippoo Saib was a cultured man ; he 
was master of several European languages ; he possessed a 
deep knowledge of the sciences studied in India ; but he had 
not that power of perception, that farseeingand active intuition, 
which prepares for contingencies, or that wisdom which puts 
them to profit. Possessed of a boldness which braves all 
dangers, he bad not the prudence which avoids them ; endowed 
with an impetuous and irascible spirit, he nearly always pre- 
ferred violent to slow and prudent measures- In short, it can 
be said of this Prince, that he occupied himself too much with 
the means for displaying his power, and not enough with those 
for preserving and strengthening it." 


For a contemporary Muhammadan opinion, "we may Kirmruii’s 
take, by way of contrast, the sketch of Kirmani, which 
while not being extravagant is fair. He writes in the character, 
last chapter of his work : — 


In his courts the splendour of kingly magnificence and 
majesty were well sustained. He had protitted to a consider- 
able extent in all the sciences. He wrote and composed with 
ease and elegance, and indeed had a genius for literary 
acquirement, had a great talent for business; and, therefore, 
he was not obliged to rely on the aid or guidance of others in 
the management of public affairs. He had a pleasing address 
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and manner, was very discriminating in Ms estimation of the 
character of men of learning, and laboured sednionsiy in the 
encouragement -and instruction of the people of Islam. He,, 
had, however, a great dislike to, or rather an .abhorrence of, 
the people of other religions. He never saluted .. (or retu.rned 
a salute to) any one. ■ He held his Durbars from the morning ., 
until midnight, and after the morning prayers, he, was used to 
employ some time in reading the Ktiran, and he was to be seen 
at all times with his Tusbih or rosary in bis hand, having 
performed his ablutionary duties. He made only two meals a 
day, and ail his Amirs and the princes dined with him. But 
from the day on which peace v;as made between him and Lord 
Cornwallis, Buhadur, (to the day of his death) he abandoned 
his bed and bed-stead and slept or took a few hours rest on 
certain pieces of a course kind of canvas called Khaddi, (used 
for making tents) spread upon the ground. He was accustomed 
on most occasions to speak Persian, and while he was eating 
his dinner, two hours were devoted by him to the perusal (from 
standard historical works), of the actions of the Kings of Persia 
and Arabia, religious works, traditions and biography. He also 
heard appropriate stories and anecdotes related by his courtiers. 
Jests and ribaldry, however, from the repetition of which the 
religion of Islam might suffer disparagement, or injurjr , were 
never allowed in the courts or assemblies of that most religious 

prince. For the sake of recreation ( ) as is the 

custom of men of high rank, be sometimes witnessed dancing 
(or was present at the performance of Bayaderes). He was 
not, however, lavish or expensive in any of his habits or 
amusements, not even in his dress, and contrary to his former 
custom, he latterly avoided the use of coloured garments. On 
his journeys and expeditions, however, he wore a coat of gold, 
or of the red tiger stripe embroidered with gold. He was also 
accustomed to tie a white handkershief over his turban and 
under bis chin, and no one was allowed to tie on, or wear, a 
white handkershief in that manner, except himself. 

Towards the end of his reign, he wore a green turban 
Shumlehdar, (twisted apparently) after the fashion of the 
Arabs, having one embroidered end pendant on the sides of 
his head. He conferred honours on all Professors of the Arts, 
and in the observance of his prayers, fasts and other religious 
duties, he was very strict, and in that respect the instructor* 
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or example of the people of Islam. Contrary to the custom of 
the deceased Nawab, he the Sultan retained the hair of his 
eyebrows, eye lashes, and moustaches. His beard, however, 
which was chiefly on his chin, he shaved thinking it not 
becoming to him. Indelicacy or modesty of feeling, he was 
the most particular man in the world so much so that from 
the days of his childhood to that of his death, no one ever 
saw any part of his person except his ankle and wrist, and 
even in the bath he always covered himself from head 

In courage and hardihood, the Sultan took precedence of all 
his contemporaries, and in the management of a horse and the 
snear he had no equal in the world as will appear after an 
attentive perusal of this work. He was fond of introducing 
novelty and invention in all matters, (and in all departments) 
as for instance, the year called Muhammadi. an account of 
which has been before given, also the name of the solar 

months , , . 

Besides these inventions,' his workmen cast guns o. a very 

wonderful description, lion-mouthed; also, muskets with two 
or three barrels, scissors, penknives, clocks, daggers called 
sufdura,— also, a bind of shield woven and formed so as to 

resist a musket ball. , , • i ti „ 

Besides these, he also instituted manufactones for the 
fabrication or imitation of the cloths of all countries, such as 
shawls, velvet, Kimkhub, (cloth of gold.) broad cloth 
(European), and he expended thousands of pounds m these 

”°^^H?Sf aim and object was, however, the encouragement 
and protection of the Muhammadan religion and the religious 
maxims or rules of the Soonni sect, -and he not only himse f 
abstained from all forbidden practices, but he strictly prohibi- 
ted his servants from their commission. 

He also formed regulations on every subject and for every 
department depending on his government, every article of 
which was separately written with his own ™ . ’ 

however, he dismissed any one from his office for any fault or 
neglect, he after correction and punishment, was accustomed to 
re-appoint him to the same office again, and from this cause i 
was that during his reign, treachery gained head so far as 
cast his kingdom and power gratuitously to the winds. 
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acciistomed to write the words— “ In the name ot (aoa 
in the 1’oghra character in his own hand, and at the end, 
his signature. _ t^- - • 

The particular form of signature mentioned by Kirniam 

is really a device or cryptogram, meaning “ EahU Muhh 
or the Prophet is Master. Lewin Bowring in his mono- 
graph on Haidar AU and Tipu Sultan mentions an order 
bearing this cryptogram on it. Other orders are known 
containing not only the same signatures but also a square 
seal with his impression Tipu Sultan. The Moghul 
Emperor Shah Alam is knevm to have bestowed on him 
the title of Fatah All Khan, but he does not appear to 
have made use of it in his official correspondence. The 
French writer, M. Michaud, mentions this name m his- 
account of Tipu. On his coins, Tipu does not recognize 
the great Moghul. Indeed he ordered the Khutbah, or 
daily prayer, to be read in the mosques in his own name, 
instead of the Moghul Emperor. 

Later European views of Tipu Sultan’s character have 
„ been a little more sympathetic. Though by no means- 
countenancing his cruelties or atrocities, the view has 
been suggested, that he should be judged as a product of 
his age. Lewin Bowring, writing nearly a century after 
the fall of Seringapatam, gives different instances, based 
nr, Tinii’s own corresDondence, to illustrate his ferocious- 


Later 
Eoropcan 
views : 
Bowriisg’s 
delineation 
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rebuked an officer who complained of being supplied with old 
and black rice, by telling him not to engage in improper 
altercation. 

Whatever indigna^tion may be excited by the Sultan's 
vindictive character, it is enhanced by the miserable state of the 
prisoners who fell into his hands. Haidar indeed pat his 
captives in irons, fed them sparingly, and treated them badly, 
but he rarely put an end to their lives deliberately. TipCi, on the 
other hand, had no compunction in cutting their throats, or 
strangling and poisoning them ; while, as has been stated, 
numbers of them were sent to die of malaria and starvation. 
OD the fatal mountain of Kabaldrug. The English prisoners 
were specially selected as victims of his vengeance, not 
omitting officers of rank such as Genei'al Matthews ; while, 
in direct contravention of the treaty made at Mangalore in 1784, 
he did not scruple to retain in captivity considerable numbers 
of Europeans. Many of these, particularly young and good- 
looking boys, were forcibly circumcised, married haphazard to 
girls who had been captured in the Coromandal districts, and 
drafted into the ranks of the army, or compelled to sing and 
dance for the amusement of the sovereign* 

It must be admitted that the times were barbarous, and that 
the most atrocious punishments were frequently inflicted on 
malefactors. Even impaling was occasionally resorted to, and 
it would be unjust to attribute to Tipu alone the commission 
of crimes which were characteristic of the period. It has been 
mentioned that those who conspired against him were put in a 
cage. This was an imitation of Haidar's treatment of Khande 
Eao. The unhappy victims were allowed half a pound of rice 
a day, with salt, but no water so they soon expired under this 
frightful ordeal. There were other punishments nearly equally 
dreadful, such as making men bestride a wooden horse on a 
saddle studded with sharp spikes. On a spring being touched, 
the horse of torture reared, and the spikes penetrated the unfor- 
tunate wretches- A more common mode of punishment was 
to bind tightly the hands and feet of condemned men, and then 
to attach them by a rope to the foot of an elephant, which, 
being urged forwards, dragged them after it on the rough ground 
and painfully terminated their existence* Some again were 
ruthlessly thrown into the dens of tigers to be devoured, and 
it is said that three of Tipu’s high officials met with this fate. 
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Cutting off of ears and noses was a general practice, and was 
frequently inflicted on defaulters, thieves, and peccant 

subordinates.'... - . . - „ ' . , ... i.- u 

■ So many instances have been gi¥eii of tbe atrocities whicn 

he committed in the name of religion, that it would be super- 
fluous to add to them. In this respect, he rivalled Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Nadir Shah, and Ala-ud-din, the Pathan Emperor 
of Delhi sumamed the Ehuni, or the Bloody, aU of whom 
were famous for the number of infidels, slaughtered by their 
orders. For this very zeal for the faith, notwithstanding the 
cruelties which attended his persecutions, the nance of iipu 
Sultan was long held in reverence by his co-religiomsts m 
Southern India— a proof how readily crimes that cry to 
Heaven are condoned when the perpetrator of them is 
supposed to have been animated by a sincere desire to propa- 
gate the faith which he professed. On his tomb at Seringapa* 
tam, it is recorded, in phrases which, as in the case of 
Ail, commemorate by the Ah/atf system the year of his death, 
that the ‘Haidar! Sultan’ died for the faith. The 'wo’rds are 
'Eur Islam wa dim' dunya raft,’ i,e., The light of Islam and 
the faith left the world;’ ‘Tipu ba wajah din Muhammad 
Shahid shud,’ i.e., ‘Tipu on account of the faith of Muhammad 
was a martyr,’ ‘ Shamsher gum shud,’ i.e.. The sword was lost ; 
‘Nasal Haidar shahid akbar shud,’ i.e.. The offspring of 
Haidar was a great martyr,’ all these phrases being supposM 
to represent the year 1923 Hijri, corresponding with A.D. 1799. 
The inscription was composed by Mir Hussen All, and was 
written by one Abd-ul-Kadir. 

,. A more recent estimate is not only appreciative of cer- 

tain of the much criticised aspects of Tipu’s character, 
especially certain of his innovations, but also pleads for a 
closer study of his life for a juster appraising of his 
character. Dr. John E. Henderson, c.i.b., who, it should 
be remembered, wrote during the time the Great European 
War was in progress, in his monograph on the Coins of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan observes 

“ It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of the character 
of Tipu Sultan, because the views of contemporary writers, 
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Muhammadan, are obviously biassed. His 
,_ 3 undoubted and he perpetrated 
of religion ; he has been justly 
;ar, though they never perhaps 
evyhere in more modern times, 
anot be doubted, and while on 
considerable military ability, he 
Unlike Haidar, he 
which he introduced 
of his forts, of Civil and Military 

certainly display a con- 

/, though by more than one 
afford evidence of his insanity . 


whether English or 
crueby and religious bigotry are 
many atrocities in the name c 

censured for his excesses in war, 
exceeded a stand 
That he was a hr 

several occasions . . , • 4- 

fell far short of his father m this respect, 
was a man of education and the changes 

into the calendar, the names c 

offices, and of weights and measures, 
siderable amount of ingenuity, 1 

StTagf SS“beSle.t to .. Engli.h .rltor oi «ctio. 

£ gT«,1o the «ord. ol one of hi. ohemotere, the »o,t 
° U 1.0 o/.(.r>nnt of Tiou Sultan that I have been able to 

ffilcover and while no doubt reproducing contemporary 
„pSio.. it i. perh.pe n.„er the truth tb.n .to 

some of the accounts which have been written in an entirely 

opposite direction. This imperfect notice may fitting y 

elude with the extract in question. see 

‘“He was a great man-such as one as Hind will never see 

again He had great ambition, wonderful ability, persever- 
Srand the art of leading men’s hearts more than they were 
aware of, or cared to acknowledge ; he had patient applicatmn 
aid nothing was done without his sanction, even to the 
meanest affairs, and the business of 
You will allow he was brave, and died like a sold . 

kind and considerate to his servants, “ws 

those he loved. Mashalla. he was a great man -(Meadows 

Taylor, Tippoo Sultdfi, p. 450) . 

It mast be acknowledged that Tipn has b^n gi^band 
lesaly charged with what has been termed » “ 

restlees inneation.” Almoel the only mno^fon whmh 
has won the appreciation oi Wilks .s bm attempt to put 
down the drink evil. His reform of the "^er 

French inflnence. has not received the praise .t 

TIT • TTT flibove). Nor have his 
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certain other reforms received the examination they have 
certainly required for a just appreciation of their utility. 
It seems a singular misfortune that the darker side of 
Tipu's life and character should have so completely 
overshadowed the better and more enlightened side of it 
as to give a totally distorted view of it. 

In judging of the character of Tipu, we should not only 
remember the points against him but also those in his 
favour. His ardent love for the French, for the aid he at 
onetime freely got from them and for what more he 
expected from them was the cause of his ultimate ruin- 
He never for a moment had the political wisdom to see 
that the French were at the time the mortal foes of the 
British and that the British would treat the allies of the 
French as their own enemies. As Wilks has pointed out 
Tipti inherited his friendship for the French from his 
father, who disappointed with the English at Madras, 
went over to the French at Pondicherry, and with them 
formed the design of driving the English out of India- 
Fipu*s life-time was spent in the realization of this vain 
hope. He spared neither money nor opportunity to 
attain this object. His desire for foreign alliances and his 
despatch of embassies to foreign Courts had this sole aim 
in view. This hatred for the English led him to extreme 
measures against British prisoners. His barbarous cruelty 
towards them and towards his own subjects are blots on 
his character, which, from any point of view, are wholly 
indefensible. The above quoted European writer has tried 
to justify the atrocious cruelties of Tipu from the cruelties 
practised during the last World War. This view, however, 
cannot be accepted, for the convincing reason that cruelty, 
whether new or old, is cruelty and it is cruelty whether 
it is practised by an European or an Indian. One wrong 
cannot right another. Tipu’s systematic breach of the 
terms of capitulations entered into by him with those who 
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surrendered to him and of solemn treaty engagemeo*® ® 
equally repugnant to higher political and moral 
His religious fanaticism and the excesses he comnutte > 
the name of religion— both in Mysore and in the 
especially in Malabar and in Coorg in particular— s a 

condemned for all time. There is hardly any other aspe^ 

of his character that deseiTes greater castigation 
this one. His bigotry, indeed, was so great that ' 
eluded all idea of toleration to other's feelings in ^ 

or social matters. He kept up intercourse livi . 
Sringeri Guru but it was more for the political bene ^ 
he expected to derive from it than for allowi^ 
unmolested the free exercise of his own religion. _ _ 

records no instance of a like kind during 
Equally cruel was Tipii’s treatment of the de jure ru e 
the State, whose professed servants he and his father^ 
pretended to be. His repeated plunders of the 
House and the indignities to which its 
subjected by him indicate a weakening of the mora 
in him that is hardly compatible with the royalty an 
he himself assumed. The infamous character o 
particular crime so worked itself into the peop ® ^ 
they made several attempts, time and again, to ^ 
his dreaded yoke. It must be acknowledged that Mu 
madans were as much to the fore in these attem^s 
Hindus and the entire collapse of his cause after is 
shows Tipu had no hold either on his 
the Hindus, whom he so much oppressed. ^ Tipu e 
kingdom by instilling fear in the minds of his su jec 
kept them down by the severity of his rule ; an 
felt bound by any ties of moral responsibility 
subjects. The people never felt, on their pur . 
owed any obedience to him. The tie of sovereign 
subject was non-existent between him and his peop 
the one side, Tipu never thought he owed any 
bility to his subjects, whom he involved in repea e 
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md the unbearable miseries resulting from them, whom 
be individually plundered as he desired, and whom he, 
without reason or justice, subjected to indignities so far 
unknown in the land. On the other hand, the people 
felt that they owed no allegiance to him for they failed 
to see any moral right attaching to his position, which^ 
founded in usurpation, had been supported by ^ open 
injustice, extortion and cruelty. This was the primary 
reason why on his death, the deposition of his family 
proved so easy. None — not even among the Muhammad- 
ans — was found to support the revival of the rule of his 
family in his descendants. As a matter of fact, as has 
been already stated, the generality of the Muhammadans 
were against his rule and some of them even took part 
in the several attempts made to dethrone him. Marquess 
Wellesley, the great Statesman that he was, perceived this 
cardinal fact in the situation immediately after the fall 
of Seringapatam and based his policy of after-war 
settlement of the country primarily on it. (See below). 
Another weakness in Tipu’s character was his want of 
stability in administrative matters. His suspecion of 
his Generals, his lack of understanding of human nature, 
and his imperfect political wisdom were other radical de- 
fects in his character which wholly disabled him from 
grasping the essential facts of a situation. He was thus 
misled into adopting measures which disrupt an Empire 
which, had he exercised ordinary prudence and calmness 
of judgment, he could have easily conserved and added 
to even. His vanity, his boastfulness and his unprepared- 
ness at a moment of crisis were other traits in his 
character which deserve mention. His conduct of the 
last war, which ended in his destruction showed how, in 
the midst of plenty, he was unprepared for the event. 
He did not lack men; he diJ not lack war materials; and 
he did not lack Generals ; yet his preparations for check- 
mating the enemy’s advance were, as we have seen. 





hopelessly faulty, in that he gave no real thought to them, 
with consequences the most disastrous to himself. The 
enemy had literally a walk over, which one Persian 
historian describes in language which borders on the 
farcical. So downcast had he become after the loss of 
half of his territories and the exacting of his sons as 
hostages, that while he was endeavouring for strong 
measures against the British, he was not girding up his 
loins to the work in a truly military spirit. There are 
those who maintain that he got unhinged from that time 
forward and that he delivered himself into the hands of 
his Fate. His own actions in the height of the crisis not 
only confirm this surrender but also betray traces of a 
regret at his past conduct. His lack of military talents— 
despite the fact that he was a good soldier and died a 
real soldier’s death fighting with sword in hand — disabled 
him to see the faults of his own generalship. Cornwallis 
was deeply disappointed at his lack of military prudence ; 
while Colonel Allan frequently notes in his JourjiaDiow 
his want of foresight as evidenced in the dispositions of 
bis forces and in the utterly disorganized manner in 
which the opposition to the advance was offered by him. 
He expresses his surprise again and again that a wiser 
Generalship would have opposed the British advance 
at various points and disputed every inch of the 
ground ; even where he did offer some resistance, it was so 
weak that it made no impression on the enemy. While 
he was not himself equal to the task, he would not leave 
it to others ; far worse, he attributed the effects of his 
own bad generalship to his officers, which, added to the 
suspicion with which he usually treated them, took the 
heart out of their service. The worst, however, of Tipu’s 
faults was his want of regard for truth. While he meant 
one thing, he was doing another. His duplicity towards 
the English and his treatment of Nargund are illustrative 
of this trait in his character. It was a radical defect, it 
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But though the defects ot cUaracLer iiom 

laboured were many aurd some of them wholly mcurable 

there were redeeming features m it, which made 
unloveable than it might easily have been but or then 
presence. The first among these was his habitual eneit,j, 
which especially, before the losses of 1793, kept him res^ 
les.lv matching from conquest to conquest and tom 
battlefield to battlefield. His march to Karnatic from 
Malabar at the time of his father’s death and from the 
Karnatic to Mangalore are good examples of this trait, 
while his general restless disposition shows that normally, 
under more favourable conditions, he might have pro^d 
himself an undoubtedly energetic ruler and leader. Me 
did not allow himself a chance to make a good use of the 
boundless energy he displayed. If he had been a lit e 
more true to himself and true to others, his countrymen 
and opponents alike, he would have fared the better for 
the physical and mental energy he was endowed with by 
a bounteous nature. His soldier-like bearing, his personal 
bravery, and his absolute refusal to discover himself to 
the British at the time he was about to be felled down, 
show him in a character which wins our goodwill for him. 
His constancy to those whom he considered his friends 
was another loveable trait in his character. His haughty 
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refusal,, to deli¥er Mons. Chapuis and the handful ot 
French soldiers with Mm, at the siege of 1799, when hy 
so doing he could hawe sawed himself, brings out in bold' 
relief this particular characteristic of his. His zeal for 
his religion needs a word of commendation, though it 
over-stepped the bounds of reasonable restraint, especi- 
ally as applied to conquered countries like Malabar and 
Coorg. His ardent desire for reform, which was real, 
was a prominent feature of his rule. It extended from 
the army to weights and measures, and in some respects 
(especially as to suppression of drink and coinage) w^as 
much in advance of his times. The admiration to be 
extended to this well-meant zeal should, how^ever, be 
qualified wdth the observation that he often displayed a sad 
lack of human understanding in putting some of theiu 
through. While, for instance, his adoption of a stronger 
artillery arm to his army should be praised, his depreciation 
of the cavalry, led to the ruin of his Army and to his own 
final destruction. His powers of assimilation were great 
— whether in adopting European training or European 
methods of warfare — but he often did not realize the limits 
beyond which it would be impossible. His veneration for 
his mother was a leading trait in his character. Her 
advice he never disregarded even when it w'ent against 
his own cherished views. He had, however, no tender 
feeling for women generally. Women, indeed, he classed 
with other rubbish ” in one of his admonitory epistles 
addressed to Burhan-ud-din. Though he had thirteen 
sons and an equal number of daughters, he was not suscep- 
tible, as Bowring remarks, to the charms of the fair sex. 
His strict, abstemions life, bordering on the puritanical, his 
devotion to the duties of a good Moslem, even to the 
detail of counting the rosary, reminds one of Aurangzib, 
who is said to have earned the money required for his 
private expenses by multiplying copies of the Koran 
from his own hand. Though Tipu did not go to this 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 169 
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length still there is no doubt that he was both a devoted 
and zealous Moslem. His eagerness to spread the religion 
he professed cost him dearly but it is to be feared that 
he was wholly unconscious of the price he was paying for 
it until the last moment. Even the repeated warnings 
of his mother, whose influence over him was manifestly 
great, proved unavailing in this respect. A valued public 
servant like Purnaiya did not escape his attentions m 
this respect, though he avoided extreme measures in his 
case, because of the solemn reproof administered^to^iin 
bv his mother jn this connection. Praise is due to Tipu 
for his business-like habits, of which there is ample evi- 
dence in his correspondence. He was, it would appear, 
fond of reading, though he had no true literary instincts 
in him The history that goes by his name was written, 
at least in part, to his dictation, and is in a style which 
has not won much appreciation from competent critics 
It is, in some instances, devoted to the falsification of 
what actually took place. Despite this defect, it js 
worthy of attention because of the light it sheds on the 
state of his mind at the time of its composition. Con- 
sidering the defects of his character and his bringing up 
he was educated under a Maulvi who instilled more 
religion than culture into him— it cannot be denied that 
a kindly Fate permitted him to die fighting on the walls 
of the fort he knew so well and loved so greatly, without 
allowing him to fall into the hands of the enemy whose 
prisoners he had so ruthlessly and so mercilessly beheaded, 
even while he was fighting for his own life, for them to 
make him taste a little of that human misery that he, 
like his far-famed contemporary and would-be ally 
Napolean, for so long had despised. 

Opinion seems unanimous that Tipu showed an entire 
lack of generalship in the war. It was in keeping with 
his conduct of the previous war which ended with the 
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first siege of Seringapatam. Lord Cornwallis, ascribing 
to him firmness and decision, had apprehended that he 
wonld leave the defence of the Capital to a trusty Officer 
and ample garrison, and keeping aloof with a light and 
effective army, act on the commnnications of the besieg- 
ers, and dislodge them by the mere force of their own 
members. ■ These apprehensions received additional force 
from the absence of the only branch of the confederacy — 
that under Parasnram Bhao — from which Lord Corn- 
wallis expected efficient aid. Bnt the actual presence of 
Tipfi^s army dissipated all alarms on that account, and 
enabled Lord Cornwallis to realize his best hopes of 
striking a decisive blow before the commencement of 
siege. The very same mistake of locking himself up in 
his fortress in the face of the advancing enemy was 
repeated by Tipu on the present occasion, with worse 
results. The curious reader will find in Colonel Allan’s 
Journal of the march of the British army that it reached 
within sight of Bangalore, a distance of nearly 150 miles, 
from Vellore, from which it started, practically without 
firing a shot. Eelamangalam was the first place where 
the advancing army fell in with parties of Tipu’s horse. 
Though some showed themselves daringly, they did not 
molest the British forces, but simply destroyed the forage 
round about the British Camp and retired, desiring that 
there was no need ** to fire on them ’’ as they had not 
been “ordered by the Sultaun’’ to do no more. At Gara- 
dipalli, they could have easily taken the Adjutant-General 
(Colonel Close) a prisoner, if Tipu’s troops had only been 
a little active. He crossed them “ at the distance of a 
few yards,” While Tipu’s troops were expecting the 
British troops at Bangalore, the latter evaded them by 
proceeding by way of Anekal, within 9 miles of Bangalore, 
and then striking into the road leading to Kankanhalli, 
they crossed the rugged high grounds which run from 
Bangalore to the Cauvery and encamped at Kaglipuram ; 
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still there was no sign of any activity on the part of 
Tipu’s troops. Almost the only thing so far done by a 
small party (about 60 horses) of the latter was to watch 
the motions of the advancing army and send daily intelli- 
gence of its progress. A few others were told off to 
breach the tanks or poison them — as in the previous war 
— by throwing quantities of milk-hedge into them. The 
advancing army was well prepared for it, expecting this 
mode of annoyance and rapidly repaired the tanks or 
removed the poisoning shrubs. At Maddur river, the 
British army was wholly disappointed in not being op- 
posed. They had seen Tipu’s forces encamping in the 
neighbourhood and Syed Ghaffar, one of his generals, was 
also there. Tipu had lately opened the road from this 
place to Kankanhalli and it is natural to suppose that it 
was his intention to oppose the advancing British forces 
there before they advanced any further. “ That he did 
not at the Maddur river,” records Colonel Allan, “ is un- 
accountable. The ground was particularly favourable for 
him and had he sacrificed a few guns, which he might have 
placed to great advantage on the heights in our front, 
which command the passage of the river he might have 
given us a great deal of annoyance, killed and wounded 
a number of men and when pressed by our troops, as the 
country was quite open in his rear, he might have drawn 
off, in perfect security. He must have been aware of 
these and from ail our information, it was supposed, he 
would have availed himself of them. Tippoo was advised 
by Mons. Chapuis to oppose our army at this place, and 
at the time had resolved to do so, but on the approach of 
our army he retired towards Mallavally (Malvalli). 
That he did not, can only be attributed to want of con- 
fidence in his troops ; occasioned probably by the repulse 
he met at Sedaseer (about 20 days before). Hitherto 
we have met with scarce any opposition from the enemy, 
when he ought to have harassed us every day on the 
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march, and by relarding ns, ha¥e gained time, which' 
should be his principal object/’ That is cogent ciiti-, 
cism of Tlpii’s inactivity at the supreme hour of his 
peril ; it was due to want of confidence in his own gene- 
rals, whom; he never trusted ; to indifference to sound 
advice by them ; and to the malevolent influence of a 
consuming vanity which made him think that ■ he was 
the best: judge of what should be done. On the other 
hand, the British General was guided by a carefully 
prepared plan of action and the policy underlying it had 
been worked by the best available talent, Civil and 
Military, and it was strictly adhered to, except when the 
occasion required any alteration. At this very spot, 
orders for march had been given on the 24th March but 
on the morrow, they were countermanded by General 
Harris. He found that he was too near Tipu to be 
moving in separate divisions, and it would have been the 
height of imprudence to have left the artillery park 
stores and provisions in the rear. “Our object,” as Col. 
Allan records in his Journal/^ h to protect our equip- 
ment and to take up a position before Seringapatam as 
expeditiously as possible, not to seek an action. In our 
present almost crippled state for want of carriage, it 
would but add to our embarassments, to have to carry 
perhaps two or three hundred wounded men . . . . , At 
the same time, an action should not be avoided. I have 
more than once mentioned the conduct of Marquis Corn- 
wallis, on the day we took up our ground before Banga- 
lore in the face of the whole of Tippoo’s army. Although 
we did not return one shot, it was one of the most 
brilliant days during the war,” Tipu thus lost a great 
opportunity, with disastrous consequences to himself and 
to his power. It were futile to speculate what Haidar 
would have done under identical circumstances. It is 
certain, in any case, he wmuld never have risked the 
enemy’s advance against the capital in the singularly 
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notions, did at the most critical moment of his hfe-time. 

Klrmani indeed charges the Officers of Tipu not only 
of incapacity but also of treachery m not foiling the 
British advance. He thus transfers the blame from 
Tipu’s shoulders to those of his commanders. How to 
this is iustified is evident from his own narrative. He 
mentions the fact that when he got informatmn of the 
arrival of the British army at Ambur and Tirupattur, 
he detached some of his Mir Mirans, among ^ them 
Purnaiya, to check its advance, while he himself gave 
orders to assemble his Amirs and the remainder of bis 
army. Except Purnaiya, there was no veteran of 
acknowledged ability or fame among those told off 
for turning back the invading hosts. At Bayakota, 
TipiVs forces attacked the British army ' in a scattered 
and confused manner,” and apparently failed of its 
purpose, despite the aid that it received from the cavalry. 
Klrmani is so disgusted with the weakness displayed by 
those appointed to check the advance, that he openly 
suggests that it should have been due to treachery. “It 
annAared. therefore,” he says, “to every one, after this 
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Jiow he should checkmate the British advance ; he was 
hopelessly weak in his intelligence branch. He knew not 
what w'ay the British marched ; in fact, he got WTong, if 
not, false news of their movements. The march of the 
British troops by way of Kankanhalli and their crossing 
the Canvery at Sosile, both against his expectations, are 
quite conclusive of this defect in his arrangements. At 
Malvalli, there were not lacking opportunities for Tipu 
to turn the tide in his favour but be utterly failed to 
perceive the moment. Several British brigades, even 
single columns, at that action, were advancing towards 
Tipii’s forces so rapidly and in such unconnected fashion as 
to have left their guns behind. If at this period, Tipii’s 
Horse had done its duty, it would have prevented the 
British gaining any advantage. On the other hand, it 
retired to the next rising ground, and the British brought 
up some of their field pieces and two brass 18 pounders 
to a commanding spot and fired with effect over the 
Eight Wing as it advanced. At the same time, they 
took care to cover the field -pieces which had been left 
behind. Not only that, they pushed a cavalry regiment 
forward to within two hundred yards of Tipii’s hoiodah 
elephant, and but for the order of retreat —unwillingly — 
given by G-eneral Harris for this particular regiment, the 
day at Malvalli would perhaps have ended with the 
capture, alive or dead, of Tipu himself. At Sosile, the 
British did not see a horseman on the march — so 
unexpected was the route and so ill provided with 
news was Tipu. The advance from Sosile, via 
Bangasamudram, Harohalli, Ankanahalli, Nava Shahe, 
and thence to Seringapatam, within 4000 yards its south- 
west face, was reached without any obstruction, except 
for a few occasional pickets thrown by Tipu’s troops. 
If they had been properly prepared for it, they could have 
not only obstructed, but also made the enemy lose 
time, with the result that the siege would be delayed, if 
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Frize 

Property at 

Seringa- 

patam. 


Hot made infructuous, througli the advance of the season 
At Eangasamudra, the Nizam’s troops were in front and 
so near were Tipu’s forces to it, that if they shonld have 

chosen to attack, those troops would have fallen on the 

main British line and created the greatest confusion. ^At 
Harohalli, the march proved so tedious, the troops having 
to cross several times a dry nullah with high^ banks 
and that with a heavy park of artillery, that it^ is hard 
to conceive what an attack at this spot by Tipu s forces 
might have meant. Similarly on the march of the 
British forces to Nava Shahi, a very large body of Tipu’s 
regular cavalry showed themselves in front near the 
Chendgal fort, but made no attempt whatever to annoy 
the advancing hosts. The junction of the Bombay army 
with the main army was equally without incident via 
Periapatna, Kattemalavadi, and Belagula. This ^ rapid 
review of the advance shows that Tipu allowed himself 
to be hopelessly out-generalled and out-manouvered, with 
the consequence that he allowed the British forces to sit 
down before his walls well in advance of the monsoon, 
and batter them down. 


The prize property seized at Seringapatam immediately 
after its fall was estimated at 40,30,800 star pagodas, 
equivalent to £1,600,000. This property was thus 


made up: — 


Actually counted and valued— 

In specie 

■ In Jewels ■••• . . ■ . ••• , . 

Star 'pagodas 
... 16,00,000 
... 6,50,000 

Jsloi valued hut estimated by Prise Agents— 

In Jewels 

, Grain ■ . ••• ■ ' -* ■■ •** 

Clothes, etc. ... 

The Throne ... 

... 4,50,000 

... 3,00,000 

... 10,00,000 
30,000 

Total Star pagodas 

... 40,30,000 

The jewels were subsequently estimated at 9 lakhs. 
Apart from this property, the military stores seized were 
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valued at 10 lakhs. The total number of ordnance 
captured was 929, including guns, mortars and howitzers, 
176 of which were twelve pounders and over. The 
booty in the Palace included a magnificent throne, a 
superb howdah, curious and richly- jewelled match-locks 
and swords, solid gold and silver plate, costly carpets and 
china ware, a profusion of fine gems and a very valuable 
Library. The Library was at first ordered to be given 
to the Court of Directors for 'the foundation of their 
Eastern Literature, the duplicate copies being sent to 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. But subsequently, except 
one precious copy of the Koran, referred to below, the 
greater part of it v/as transferred to the newly founded 
College at Port William, Calcutta. A diamond star and 
ornaments were presented by the British Army to 
Marquess Wellesley. Tipii’s war turban, one of his 
swords, and a sword of Morari Eao, the famous Mahratta 
ruler of Gooty, were sent to Marquess Cornwallis. A 
sword found in Tipii’s bed-chamber was publicly 
presented by General Harris to General Baird, who had 
led the assault. The sword of Tipu, Le,, the one he 
usually used and reckoned distinctively his own, being 
one usually placed in his Musnud, was presented, on 
behalf of the British Army, by Major Allan, Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General in person, at Madras, to 
Marquess Wellesley. Major Allan was the first to visit 
Marquess Wellesley after the conquest of Seringapatam. 
(Seringapatam fell on 4th May and he visited the 
Governor-General at Madras on 30th May). He was 
made Honorary Aide-de-camp to the Governor-General 
in recognition of bis meritorious services. On the handle 
of the sword presented by him to Marquess Wellesley 
was the following inscription : — 

“ My victorious sabre is lightning for the destruction of 
the unbelievers. Haidar, the Lord of the Faith, is victorious 
for my advantage. And, moreover, he destroyed the wicked 
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race wlio were unbelievers* Praise be to him, who is, the Lord 
of the Woiidsl Tbou.,arfeonr Lord, stippo.rt ns against the 
people who are unbelievers. He to 'whom the Lord givetli 
victory prevails .over all (mankind). Oh Lord, make him 
victorious,, who promoteth the faith of Muhammad, Confound 
hiiHj who ,'refiiseth the faith of Muhammad ; and withhold us 
from those who are so inclined. The Lord is predominant 
over his own works. Yictory and conquest are from the 
Almighty,' ' Bring happy tidings, Oh Muhammad, to the faith- 
ful ; for God is the kind protector and is the most merciful of 
the merci,ful. " If God assists thee, thou wilt prosper.,'. May 
the Lord God assist thee, Oh Muhammad, with mighty 
victory.'’ ' , , 

On most of the furzees and blunderbusses found in 
the palace of Tipu, the following inscription in Persian, 
was seen — 

“ This is incomparable piece, belonging to the Sultan of 
the East, which has no equal but in the most vivid lightning, 
will annihilate the enemy that it strikes, although Fate should 

otherwise have ordained him to live. 

On some gold medals, also found in the palace, the 
following legend, in Persian, was seen on one side Of 
God the bestower of Blessings’^ and on the other, “ Victory 
and conquest are from the Almighty.” Apparently they 
were struck in commemoration of some victory — probably 
after the war of 1780. The following is a translation 
of an inscription on the stone found at Seringapatam, 
which was to have been set up in a conspicuous place in 
the Fort: — 

“ Oh Almighty God 1 dispose the whole body of infidels ! 
Scatter their tribe, cause their feet to stagger Overthrovr 
their councils I change their state! destroy their very lootl 
Cause Death to be near them, cut off from them the means of 
sustenance 1 shorten their days 1 be their bodies the constant 
object of their cares (i.fi* infest them with diseases), deprive 
their eyes of sight, make black their faces {i-e. bring shame 
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and disgrace on tliem), destroy in them the organs of speech ! 
Slay them as Shed and (i.e, the Prince who presainptnonsiy 
aimed at establishing a Paradise for himself and was slain by 
command of God) ; drown them as Pharoahwas drowned; and 
visit them with the severity of thy wrath. Oh Avenger ! Oh 
Universal Father ! I am depressed and overpowered, grant 
me thy assistance.” , 


This inscription should have been engraved after the 
conclusion of the Cornwallis Treaty. It shows Tipu’s 
inveterate rancour and determined enmity to the English, 
of which there axe numberless proofs. On this occasion, 
one might suppose that he had taken a leaf out of 
; ErnunphusVbook of Curses. 

1 The Throne v/hich formed part of the booty w’as a 

i newly made one. Its principal ornament was a tiger‘s 

J head of life-size, wrought in gold, which served as the 

: support of the throne. The bas-reliefs of the throne, 

which was approached by silver steps, were decorated 
: with tigers' heads worked in gold and adorned with 

precious stones. Over it was suspended a humd or bird 
of Paradise, whose brilliant wings, encrusted with 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds, hovered over the Sultan. 
The humd formed the apex of a canopy, fringed with 
pearls, which was attached to a gilt pillar seven feet 
high. At Windsor Castle are preserved the royal foot- 
stool of Tipiiand the richly-jewelled bird, the humd above 
mentioned. Among other relics of Tipu, there are por- 
tions of his tent with silver holes, ivory chairs, elephant 
and horse trappings, a palankee^iy two richly ornamented 
field-pieces, and various weapons including the sword and 
shield which were found with his body after the siege. 
In the Library of the Castle is a copy of the Koran 
formerly belonging to the Emperor Aurangazlb, which 
was found in Tipu Sultan’s Library. It is said to have 
cost Es. 9,000, and is beautifully written in the NaMh 
I character, with elegant ornamentations. The rest of 
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MYSOBE GAZETTEMB 

TipiVs Library contained many carious and interesting 
inaniiseripts, of which the following is a summary 

“ Koran, 44 volnmes ; . Commentaries on Koran, 41 ; 
Prayers, 35 Traditions, 46; Theology 46; Sufism, 115; 
Ethics, 24 ; Jurisprudence, 95 ; ■ Arts and sciences, 19; Philo- 
sophy, 54; Astromomy, 20 ; Mathematics, 7; Physics, 62; 
Philology, 45 ; Lexicography, 29 ; History, 118 ; Letters 53 ; 
Poetry 190 ; Hindi ' and Dekhani poetry, 23 ; Hindi and 
Dekhani prose, 4 ; Turkish prose, 2 ; Fables, 18.” 

Some of these manuscripts belonged to the Kings of 
Bijapnr and Golkonda, but the majority were acquired 
by plunder at Chittoor, Savanur, and Cuddapah. 

The town suffered plunder for a day, and at last guards 
having been placed over the houses of the respectable 
persons, and four of the plunderers executed, by order of 
the Provost Martial in the most conspicuous place in the 
fort, the soldiery was effectually restrained, and tran- 
quillity restored. Colonel Arther Wellesley, who had 
meanwhile been appointed to command in the Fort, was 
mainly responsible for this restoration of order. 

This was followed by the surrender of Fatteh Haidar, 
the eldest of the sons of Tipu, and of Purnaiya, Kamar- 
ud-dfn Khan and other officers, on the following day. 
Circular orders were issued by General Harris, accom- 
panied by communications from the Meer Soodoor, to 
the officers in charge of the different forts in the terri- 
tories, to deliver their charges to the British authorities, 
and giving them general assurance of favour and protec- 
tion. By these means, the country submitted, the ryots 
returned to their peaceful occupations, and the land had 
rest from the incessant warfare of the past fifty years. 

The submission of Tipu’s sons and officers has been 
severely criticised by Kirmaai, who probably reflects 
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current Muhammadan opinion in this matter.' He states . 
that when Fntteh ■ Haidar saw the symptoms of fear, 
distress and despair, preYailing among his followers, and 
at the same time heard the consolatory and conciliatory 
language nsed by the English General and others of his 
officers, included in which were hints or hopes held out 
of his being placed on the throne” he “abandoned all 
intention of fighting or further opposition, although 
seYeral of his bravest officers, such as Muliik Jehan Khan, 
(better known as Dhoondia Waugh) who after the death 
of the Sultan had been released (by the British troops) 
and had presented himself to the service of Futteh 
Hydar Sultan, also Syud Nasir Ali Mir Miran and other 
Asofs dissuaded him from peace, and strenuously urged 
him to continue the war. They represented to him that 
the Sultan had devoted his life only to the will of God, 
but that his dominions, his strong cities and forts were 
still in the possession of his servants, and that his army 
with all its artillery and stores was present. That if 
there were any intention to reconqueror the country, or 
if any spirit or courage remained, now v/as the time (for 
exertion), and that they were ready and willing to 
devote their lives to his service. This descendant of 
Hydar, however, notwithstanding his constitutional or 
hereditary bravery, . . . .............. . . . . 


at once rejected the prayers of his well wishers, and conse- 
quently washing his hands of kingly power and dominion, 
he proceeded to meet and confer with General Harris.” 

The glorious and decisive victory over Tipu Sultan 
placed the whole kingdom of Mysore, with all its 
resources, at the disposal of the British. The only power 
in India, to which the French could look for assistance, 
or which could be deemed formidable to British interests, 
was deprived of all vigour, if not entirely extinct. 


Partition 
Treaty Ar- 
rangement 
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All this was achieved within four months from 
the date of the arrival of the Marquis of Wellesley at 
Fort St. George and within two months from the period 
of the British army’s entrance into Mysore. Wellesley 
was thus neither deficient in alacrity nor diligence in the 
prosecution of the war against Tipu Sultan. The success 
was not only due to his quickness of perception of the 
realities of the situation but also to the ample manner in 
which he invested General Harris when he took the field 
with the most efficient and extensive powers which it 
was possible for him to delegate. Harris, indeed, carried 
with him, as Wellesley intimated the Court of Directors, 
to the gates of Seringapatam, the full vigour and energy 
of the Company’s Supreme Government in India. To 
the judicious exercise of this ample authority combined 
with the liberal supplies which had been provided for the 
army, may be ascribed, in a great measure, the unpara- 
lleled rapidity and promptitude of its operations and the 
great signal victory they ended in. The problems that 
the conquest presented were, however, of a character 
entirely different from those that confronted Wellesley 
at the time he declared war against Tipu. Previous to 
General Harris’ departure from the Karnatic, he had 
appointed a Commission to assist him in all matters 
relating to political negotiations and had furnished them 
with instructions applicable to every contingency he 
could then foresee. Though the Commission had, under 
General Harris’ orders, given him complete satisfaction, 
the circumstances created by the victory seemed to call 
for his immediate presence at Seringapatam “for adjust- 
ing, ” as he said, “ the affairs of the kingdom of Mysore 
on such a foundation as shall permanently establish the 
tranquillity ’’ of the Company’s possessions in the South 
of India. He accordingly intimated General Harris that 
he was proceeding to Seringapatam via Boyakottah and 
asked him to send a detachment of his army to meet him 
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at that place as soon as he could prudently spare it. In 
the meantime, he directed Henry Wellesley, his brother 
and Private Secretary, and Lieut.* Col. Kirkpatrick, his 
Military Secretary, to proceed direct to Seringapatam, with 
requisite orders for the guidance of General Harris. This 
was on the 12th May 1799. ' On the 13th May, General 
Harris wrote to Wellesley that Purnaiya had seen him 
and had suggested to him an arrangement, the adoption 
of which, in his opinion, would restore immediate order 
and tranquillity. The outline of his plan was (1) that 
one of the family of Tipu should be placed at the head 
of the Government to be established in the country! 
(2) that he should pay to the English such tribute as 
should be agreed upon ; and (3) that the English troops 
should garrison such forts as they might deem necessary 
for the security of the country. Purnaiya proposed that 
the prince chosen should be Futteh Haidar, while he, as 
Dewan, should be charged with the administration of 
the revenues of the new Government. It should be added 
that this arrangement was proposed by Purnaiya as he 
seems to have felt that under any other plan,’' the 
troops, which had not yet been disbanded, “would become 
a lawless banditti pillaging the country and only to be 
quelled by force, which would under this (arrangement) 
remain quiet, in the hope of future employment in 
the service.” He also seems to have suggested that by 
this means “ the family of Tippoo Sultan would be pre- 
served in a respectable rank and the power of the English 
established by an arrangement, the moderation of which 
would do honour to the National character.” General 
Harris promised to communicate the proposals to the 
Marquis of Wellesley and in the meantime informed 
Purnaiya that Futteh Haidar should repair to Seringa- 
patam and that he should arrange, on certain conditions, 
to disperse the troops to their homes. In communicating 
Purnaiya’s suggestions to the Marquis of Wellesley, 









General Harris intimated that he had suggested in the 
course of the conversation the possibility of an arrange- 
ment for “ the establishment of a Hindu Government in 
favour of the ancient family of Mysore, but Purnaiya 
cautiously evaded entertaining this idea, in the slightest 
degree.” General Harris indicated Purnaiya’s reasoning 
for this “ evasion ” thus : — 

“ Tbe Muhammadan interest is so intimately blended with 
every Department of the State in this country, that no plan 
by which it is set aside in favour of an Hindu Prince would 
produce the ver>' desirable effect of restoring tranquillity, and 
reconciling the troops and most powerful class of the innabit- 
ants to the change of Government. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, however, was against the 
restoration of any one of a family which had had a hand 
in the establishing of a French alliance. He, therefore, 
desired on 20th May 1799 that enquiries should be made 
of “the state of the family of the ancient Eajahs of 
Mysore, and the character and disposition of the persons 
composing it.” He preferred that mode of settlement 
which would have “ united the most speedy restoration of 
peace and order with the greatest practicable security 
for the continuance of both.” For this purpose, he would 
not only conciliate the interests of the Company, but 
also of those of the Nizam, the Mahrattas and of the lead- 
ing chieftains in Mysore. Among other objectives aimed 
at by him were that the military power of Mysore should 
be “absolutely identified with that of the Company,” 
Seringapatam must in effect be a British Garrison, and 
Malabar and Coimbatore, with the heads of the passes 
on the table-land, should be in the Company’s hands. 
By 4th June 1799, Wellesley had made up his mind in 
favour of a settlement which included the restoration of 
the ancient family of Mysore. He wrote to the Commas- 
sioners of Mysore on that date : 

** The restoration of a representative of the ancient family 
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of the Eajahs of Mysore, acoompanied by a partition of territory 
between the allies in which the interests of the Mahrattas 
should be conciliated, appeared to me, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, to be the most admirable basis on which 
any new settlement of the country can be rested. I have re- 
solved to frame, without delay, a plan founded on these princi- 
ples ; and I hope, in the course of to-morrow to forward to you 
the articles of a Treaty with proper instructions annexed, 
for the purpose of carrying the above mentioned plan into 
effech” 

In order to facilitate the intended arrangement, be 
asked the Commissioners to induce Kummer-ud-dio to 
leave for Gurramkonda, which he obtained for him, with 
the aid of Meer Allum and the Nizam ; to conciliate 
Tipu’s Sirdars on the basis of their being employed and 
provided by the Allies and the Maharaja of Mysore col- 
lectively ; the Killedars to be paid off their arrears with 
liberal gratuities for the purpose of conciliation ; the 
devising of necessary measures for removing Tipu’s 
family to Vellore, the details of which painful but 
indispensable measure ” he left to CoL Arthur Wellesley, 

Marquess Wellesley had by this time — 4th June 1799 — 
resolved upon making over a portion of the conquered 
territory to a descendant of the ancient royal house of 
Mysore, and to divide the remainder between the Com- 
pany, the Nizam, and the Peishwa. For this purpose, 
he appointed a Commission of five ofiicers — General 
Harris, the Hon. Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, Lieut. Col. Kirkpatrick, and Lieut.-Cl. 
Barry Close, with Captains Malcolm and Munro as 
Secretaries and Edward Golding as Assistant Secretary — 
to conduct the details of the arrangement and to conclude 
the treaty with the Nizam. They were styled Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of Mysore, were bound to 
secrecy and vested with full powers to negotiate and 
conclude, in the Governor-GeneraFs name, all such 
M. or. VOL. II. 


Disposal of 
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make and issne ail such temporary and 
bions, for the ordering and manage- 

and military Government and of the 
lid (conquered) territories as may be 
immediate administration and settle- 
rhe result was the Partition Treaty of 
t the 22nd June 1799, and ratified 
the 13th July of the same year. ^ The 
3 explained by Marquess Wellesley 
dated 5th June 1799 which is worth 
ck had proposed a complete cession of 
territories to the Eoyal House of 
they belonged, and suggested the 
ygainof certain of them to the allies 
his Bestoration. Wellesley, however, 
Ivantaeeous to put the arrangement on 


necessary tor me luij 

ment thereof." The 
Mysore concluded on 
by the Nizto on i— 
basis of this Treaty was 
himself in a letter c. — 
noting. Kirkpatrick ht 
all the conquered terr 
Mysore, to which the) 
cession from him again 
who had helped in his . 
thought it more advant 

a different footing. ‘ - 
Patrick, “the whole transaction wou 

ently thrown into a different form, 
have given to it. I do not see any 
the whole country in the first inst 
Mysore, and accepting again as 
authority, such districts as must 
allies. I think it will be more con’ 
to future embarassment, to rest the ■' 
the basis of our right of conquest 
cession the source of the Bajah’s E 
the view of Col. Arthur Wellesley; 
Wellington, who wrote from Serin 
1799, to the Marquess Wellesley, 
was “ to take it all as a conquest,” 
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Peishwa to accede under certain conditions. The next 
step should be a Treaty with the Rajah, containing all 
that relates to his connection with the Company and to 
his interior Government. The Rajah after his accession 
made a party to the general guarantee contained in my 
draft accompanying this letter (This was substantially 
the Partition Treaty of Mysore as finally concluded).” 
Marquess Wellesley also objected to Kirkpatrick’s plan 
of holding a number of fortresses in absolute sovereignty 
in the Mysore territories. He limited that demand to 
the fortress of Seringapatam which, he said, he would 
not ''consent to part with.” His view was that the 
possession of Seringapitam and the Subsidiary Treaty 
with His Highness the Rajah would give the Company 
"a sufficient command over them.” It is worthy of 
remark that the Marquess Wellesley was moved not 
only by high considerations of policy in the settlement 
he determined upon but also by the essential justice of 
the claims of the Mysore Royal House. He thus 
explained his exact motives in this connection to the 
Rt. Hon, Henry Dundas, in a letter dated 7th June 
1799 


To have divided the whole territory equally between the 
Company and the Nizam, while it would have afforded strong 
grounds for jealousy to the Mahrattas, would have aggrandised of Kestora- 
the Nizamis power beyond the bounds of discretion and would 
have left in our hands a Territory so extensive, as it might 
have been difficult to manage, especially in the present state 
of the Company’s service at the Presidency. To have divided 
the Territory into three equal portions allowing the Mahrattas 
who had taken no part in the expense or hazard of the war, 
an equal share in the advantages of the peace, would neither 
have been just towards the Nizam, politic in the way of example 
to our other allies, nor prudent in respect of aggrandisement 
of the Maharatta Empire. To have given the Mahrattas no 
larger a Territory than is now proposed, while the Company 
and the Nizam divided the whole of the remainder to the 
M. ar. voii. II. 
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exclusion of any central power would have J 

to the same objection as that stated against a ^^1 ^elusion 
of the Mahrattas from all participation. The ’ 

therefore, of a central and separate power m the ane en 
territories of Mysore appeared to be the best expedient or 
reconciling the interests of all parties.” 

the claims of TipiVs sons to be the 
;ested by him, on the ground of 
of their family with the French 
• a renewed combination on 
British interests in India, Marquess 


After dismissing 
“ Central power ” sugg' 
the hereditary connection 
and the probable dangers of 

their part against 

Wellesley wrote : — 

“ In the exercise of this right (of conquest), if I were to 
look to moral cansiderations alone, I should certainly oneve^ 
principle of justice and humanity, as well as of attention to 

the welfare of the people have been led Y® fLniL which 
the ancient Eajah of Mysore to that rank and digmty which 
were wrested from his ancestors by the usurpation of Hy der Ah- 

“ The long and cruel imprisonment which several branches 
of his family have suffered, the persecution and murder 
of many of their adherents, both by Hyder 
the state of degradation and misery m which it has been the 

policy of both these usurpers to retain the surviving descend- 
Lts of their lawful sovereign would have entitled the repre- 
sentative of the ancieiit family of^ Mysore ® 

practicable consideration ; but it is also ‘ . ^ 

motive must concur to attach the heir of the Mysore family, 
if placed on the throne, to our interests, through which a on 
he can hope to maintain himself against the family 
Tippoo.” 

Nor did Marquess Wellesley anticipate any the least 
opposition to the restoration of the ancient Eoyal House 
of Mysore, for the jealous policy of Tipu and the bnl lan 
and rapid success of war had dissipated such fears. 
Accordingly on the 8th June 1799, he wrote to the 
Commissioners to proceed with the conclusion of both 


Moral Justi- 
fication o! the 
Restoration. 
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Tripartite and the Subsidiary Treaties on the lines 
sketched out by him and he added : — 

“ I authorise you to place the Eajah formally upon the 
and to appoint, in the Rajah^s name, Purniah to be 
bis Dewan.” 

He also directed that they should fix up the fortress 
of Mysore as the most acceptable seat of the Eajah's 
residence.” 

Finally, he wound up by asking them, in the event of 
their placing the Eajah upon the Musnud, to appoint in 
his name, Lieut. Col. Close to the office of the Eesident 
in Mysore. The intentions of Marquess Wellesley were 
made known to the Royal House and the Commissioners 
waited on His Highness the Eajah to pay their /'personal 
respects ” to him and to his family on 26 th June. 
Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni, called the Eana in the 
correspondence of the period, received them with be- 
coming grace and expressed to them, through one of her 
attendants, " the lively sense ” which she entertained of 
the Marquess’ clemency and added that the '‘ generosity 
of the Company in having restored the ancient rights of 
her House in the person of her grandson, had opened to 
her a prospect of passing the remnant of her days in 
peace/’ The Commissioners also saw the youthful Eajah, 
of whom they wrote to the Marquess Wellesley that he 
was of “a delicate habit; his complexion rather fair 
than otherwise and his countenance is very expressive.” 
The Treaty and elevation of the Rajah were also pro- 
claimed the same day. The captive sons of Tipu were 
provided with liberal allowances and they were, on 18 th 
June 1799 , removed under military escort with their 
families, from Seringapatam to the fort at Vellore, which 
had been, under the orders of the Marquess Wellesley, 
prepared for their reception. The principal officers of 
Tipu were pensiooed. Mir Kamar-ud-din received two 
Jaghirs, one from the Company and another from the 
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Nizam and he was permitted to reside at Garramkonda. 
The principal officers were pensioned according to their 
ranks. It was resolved upon to appoint Purnaiya, to 
the postof Dewan in view of the knowledge he possessed 
of the finance and resources of the country, in preference 
to Tirumala Eao, the Agent of Maharani Lakshmi- 
Ammanni already referred to. It would appear from 
certain despatches of Marquess Wellesley that Tirumala 
Eao was known to the latter from a time prior to the fall 
of Seringapatam. (See Wsllssley EespcttcJies, I, 442-448, 
letter dated 22nd February 1799). There can be no 
question that he had been, as Henry Wellesley remarked, 
“ the channel of communication in all the most secret 
transactions of that family (Mysore Eoyal family) with 
the British Government.” (Letter of Henry Wellesley 
to Col. Arthur Wellesley, dated 7th August 1801). Soon 
after the conquest of Seringapatam, he was allowed by 
the Madras Government to proceed to Seringapatam^ but 
“he arrived in the British camp two days after the Com- 
missioners had communicated to the different members 
of the Mysore family the intensions of the British Govern- 
ment in their favour.” The declared object of his journey 
was “ to obtain the situation of confidence in the new 
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nart to win the good-will of the Commissioners so far as 
L nomination was concerned. Col. Arthur Wellesley 
has hinted in some of his letters his dislike of people 
connected with Madras. (See letters dated 8th duly 1801 
and 10th October 1801). 
the introduction of TirumE 
introduction of “ duhasht 
through dubashes or agent 
with a scene < 

one of the 1 

as ‘ 

fail to 

clistrub the arran; 
give 

October 1801) 
fully merited the stinging 
Wellesley, there ■ 


- -i of desparate confusion.” And he described 
Madras ofScials interested in such enterprise 
a most notorious jobber ” and as one who would not 

endeavour, if an opportunity offered itself, to 

.gements arrived at, “ if any fellow will 
him half a crown for doing so.” (Letter dated 10th 
While the official referred to might have 
" ■ rebuke applied to him by Col. 

is scarcely any doubt whatever, that 
apart from the single error of describihg his competitor 
in adverse terms, Tirumala Bao was anything other than 
an honorable, upright and self-sacrificing person, w o 
had, against tremendous odds, done much to advance the 
interests of the Mysore Boyal House. It ° 

remark that his services were recognized by ® 

Government after the Eestoration. Marquess Wellesley 
directed that he should be placed, so far as allowances 
were concerned, on a footing of equality “ with the officers 
of the late (Tipu’s) Government, distinguished by th 
title of Mir Meeran {Mir Amir or Lord of Lords) an 
that his allowance be secured by the Company. In 

addition to the recognition and the men hly sti^^^^^^^^ 

which he was to receive from the Company, the Court ot 
Directors directed the presentation of 4,000 Pagodas to 
him as a compensation for all his demands on the 
Company and as a recompense for his past exertions 
services. (Letter dated 11th November jrom 

n-nvp.mment to Tirumala Bao. 
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of Fort SL Gorge, Country Correspondence, Political 
Department, letter No. 59). He retired to Madras and 
there died in 1815. 


(iii) Pbeiod of Restoratioh, 1799 — -ISSl. 

The Brahmans having fixed upon the 30th June as the 
most auspicious day for placing His Highness Krishna- 
Baja-Wodeyar on the musnad of Mysore, the ceremony 
was accordingly performed at the ancient town of 
Mysore, where special preparations were made for the 
function. An open pandal was erected and a namerons 
concourse of people gathered at the place to witness the 
ceremony. General Harris specially rode from camp 
attended by his suite and an escort of European cavalry 
to assist in person on the occasion. The Commissioners 
accompanied by Mir Alam proceeded to the spot— not far 
away from the Palace — preceded by His Majesty s 12th 
regiment of foot, and there General Harris, the senior 
member of the Commission, placed His Highness. 
Krishna-Baja-Wodeyar on the musnad^ about noon, under 
three volleys of musketry from the troops on the spot and 
a royal salute from the guns of Seringapatam. General 
Harris, sometime after, delivered to His Highness the seal 
and signet of the Eaj. “ The deportment of the young 
prince/’ reported the Commissioners to the Marquess 
Wellesley, during the ceremony was remarkably 
decorous.” In justifying the restoration of the ancient 
Koyal House of Mysore, Marquess Wellesley wrote to the 


Installation 
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Wodeyar, III. 


Marquess 
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Royal House. 
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the spontaneous act of your generosity, and from your support 
alone could they ever hope to be maintained upon the Throne, 
either against the family of Tippoo Sultan, or against any 
other claimant. They must naturally ' 
jealousy, all the friends of the usurping 

quently be adverse to t 

that Family, 
mei 


view witii an eye oi 
ig family and con se- 
__ ' 1 the French or any State connected with 
in the hereditary hatred of the British Govern- 
it. The heir of the Eajahs of Mysore, if placed on the 
throne, must feel that his continuance in that state depended on 
the stability of the new settlement in all its parts ; his interest 
must, therefore, be to unite with cordiality and zeal in every 
effort necessary to its harmony, efficiency and vigour. The 
effect of such arrangement of the affairs of Mysore would not 
be limited to the mere distribution of hostile power which 
meanced our safety ; in the place of that povrer, would be sub- 
stituted one, whose interests and resources might be absolutely 
identified with our own, and the kingdom of Mysore, so long 
the source of calamity and alarm to the Carnatic, mig 
become a new barrier of our defence and might supply fresh 
means of wealth and strength to the Company, their subjects 

and allies.’" 

Every object above mentioned was realised, as will be 
shown below, in the next twenty-five-years when the 
Mahratta and Pindari wars were fought. Marquess 
Wellesley concluded thus : 

“ In addition to these motives of policy, rnoral considera- 
tions and sentiments of generosity and humanity favoure e 
restoration of the ancient family of Mysore. Their high birth 
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the Governor-General, Eesident at the Court of His 
Highness, immediately after the Subsidiary Treaty of 
Seringapatam was signed. The Mysore Commission 

itself was then dissolved on the 3rd July 1799. 

CiTisiono! Under the Partition Treaty of Mysore, dated 22nd 
Territories, j^ne 1799, the Province of Canara and the districts of 
Coimbatore and Wynaad, the annual revenue of which 
was estimated at Pagodas, 7,77,170 fell to the share of 
the Company, subject to a deduction of Pagodas 2,00,000 
per annum on account of the maintenance of the families 
of Haidar and Tipu, leaving a balance of Pagodas 
5,37.170. 

rji reyon 116 of Gooty and other places assigned to the 

P Nizam estimated at Pagodas 6,07,332 was charged with 

r< an annuity of Pagodas 70,000 payable to Humur-ud-din, 

leaving a balance of Pagodas 5,37,332. 

The revenues of the districts in Mysore granted to 
His Highness Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar were estimated at 
Pagodas 13,74,076 per annum. The Mahrattas not 
having taken any active part in the campaign, the share 
offered to the Peishwa was comparatively small, viz., the 
s districts of Harpanahalli (included in the present Bellary 

district), Soonda, Harihar, etc., yielding an annual 
revenue of Pagodas 2,63,9-57. 

Under the Subsidiary Treaty, concluded on 8th July 
1799, with His Highness Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar, the 
Company bound themselves .to maintain a force for the 
protection of the dominions of His Highness, in consi- 
deration of an annual subsidy of seven lakhs of Star 
Pagodas. 

; • Maraaeas In his Despatch of 3rd August 1799, which has been 
wiesiey’sre- referred to, the Marquess Wellesley estimated 

g ibe principles the dear increase to the revenues of the Oonipany at 
K , hifprtbyrf £459,056 per annum as the result of his settlement. 

Ilwto»laon. 
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He wound up this Despatch in words which reiterate the 
sound moral and political principles on which he based 
his arrangements 

I entertain a confident expectation, that the recent 
settlement of the Dominions of Tippoo Sultan will prove not 
less durable than I trust, will be found, equitable in its 
fundamental principles, beneficial in its general operation, and 
conformable, in every point of view, to the liberal character of 
the English East India Company, and to the just and 
moderate policy prescribed by Parliament, for the Government 
of the British Empire in the Bast.” 

This enunciation of the principles which guided the 
Marquess Wellesley not only indicate the far-seeing 
statesmanship that he displayed in working them out 
but also the deep sense of justice that actuated his policy 
and dominated every act of his in this connection. In 
giving effect to them, he over-ruled, as only he could do, 
the views of many others, including among them of Col. 
(after Sir Thomas) Munro which, read to-day, show how 
even gifted men could go wrong and help to buttress 
their preconceived views by a reference to the history 
of the country of which they had little or no real 
knowledge. 


His Highness Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar III thus com- Krisiina-E 
menced his reign under the most inspiring auspices with 
Purnaiya as Dewan and Col. Close as Resident at his 
Court. His Highness’ actual reign extended up to 19th ' 

October 1831, though he lived up to the 27th June 1868, 
on which date he died universally lamented by his 
subjects. During the first period of 12 years from 1799 
to 1811, Purnaiya was both Regent and Dewan. Prom 
1811 to 1831 His Highness ruled with the aid of Dewans 
referred to below. From 1831 to 1867, the British 
Commission administered the State. In 1867, fully a 
year before His Highness’ death, his adoption of His 
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Highness Sri- CMmarajendra-Wodeyar was recognized by 
His Majesty’s Govern mentj and on the death of. His 
Highness Krishna- RBja Wodeyar III on 27th„BIarch 
1868, he was acknowledged b}” the Government of India 
as his successor and as Maharaja of the Mysore terri-. 
tories. 

During the first twelve years of His Highness’ reign^ 
Purnaiya, as Regent and Dewan, vras ' in charge of the 
administration of the State. He was guided hj the 
friendly counsel of successive British Residents, of whom 
the first was, as above stated, Col. Close. Till about the 
beginning of 1805, he had also the helpful advice of CoL 
Arthur Wellesley, who commanded the division, with 
head-quarters at Seringapatam, 

Marquess Wellesley appears to have realized the 
conditions under which the administration could be 
rendered successful. Immediately after appointing Col. 
Close to the office of Resident, be caused to be forwarded 
to him a memorandum of instructions for the regulation 
of his conduct in that position. This memorandum laid 
down the fundamental principles on which he was to act 
and to guide the administration of the new ruler and his 
Dewan. He desired him to know that the first object 
of his duty was the effectual protection of His Highness’ 
Territories. The strength of the Subsidiary Force not 
being fixed, he was to note that the military strength of 
the two Governments should be considered as common 
and as mutually applicable at all times (as far as may be 
judged proper and practicable) to the service of each 
other. To attain this unity of force, he empowered the 
Government of Port St. George to send, according to 
exigencies, reinforcements from the Karnatic into Mysore 
or vice vena. Agreeably to this principle, Col. Close was 
allowed to augment the force in Mysore as might be 
required from time to time by writing to the Government 
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of Fort St% George. Though he was thus placerl uuder 
the immediate authority of the Government of Fort Si 
George, Marquess Wellesley reserved to himself the right 
nevertheless occasionally to send him direct orders, 
transmitting copies of the same to the Government of 
Fort St. George for their information. In such oases, 
he was to obey all such orders without further reference 
to that Government beyond intimating the receipt of 
such orders. For securing the tranquillity of His 
Highnessi Territories, he was to distribute the forces in 
Mysore as circumstances might require. He was to have 
respectable British garrisons in Seringapatam, Chitaldrug 
and if necessary at Bednore, Sira and Nagar while the 
rest of the troops were' to be kept together in some 
general camp or cantonment. Subject to this provision, 
the mode of garrisoning was left to be carried out by him. 
in consultation with the Commanding Officer, but with- 
out any further reference to the Government of Fort St. 
George, except that in regard to demolition or repair of 
any forts, he was to act with their previous approval. 
The second object he was to bear in mind was the reali- 
zation of the Subsidy stipulated in the second article of 
the Treaty of Seringapatam and the payment of the 
stipends provided for in its 11th article. Of the latter, the 
Company was, for the time being, to bear an equal share, 
as His Highness’ Government could not bear the full 
burden in the first year. As regards the Subsidy, 
Marquess Wellesley was equally sympathetic in view of the 
finances of His Highness’ Government. He was content 
to limit the demand in this respect to 7 lakhs of Kantirai 
instead of 7 lakhs of Star Pagodas, and directed the 
collection of a similar or a proportionately less amount 
for the second year also if he was satisfied such remission 
was fully requisite in the interests of the State’s finances. 
The third point to be attended to was the general 
administration, i.e., the conduct and management of His 



Hi.hness’ Dewan. Col. Close was directed to coDStaotly 

soperratend with the nlmoat diligence end yig.toce the 

ieWs administration - with a tiew - 
pnnctnal realisation of the Snhsidy and the ™P“Te 
ment of the resonrees of the country but also the 
rerento of mry necessity on the part of the Company 
rassnme chargjofthe country, an erfrem.ty to wh,oh 
it is on many accounts to be wished they may ^ 

reduced” The branches of the Government which was 

o daim the most immediate and strict ^ 

Ise relating to the revenues and — “ ^ 
country. Closely and necessmily 

was in his opinion, such an administration of justice as 

shall be calculated to encourage industry and thereby 

promote popnlation. To provide for a 

of revenue administration, he was to '‘“'*5' “ 

Editions and to transmit to the Government of For 
S George full information about the ea.stmg system of 
revenrof the products of the country and of the gemn. 
Tnd usages of its inhabitants, with his own a"gfttions 
for improvements or alterations. In the meantime, he 
wLTomstrain the officer, of His Highness’ Government 
from abuse of authority and to correct any 
corrupt practices endangering the resources of the country 
and the happiness of the people. In regard to Palegars, 
bfgave the specific instruction that they were “on no 
account to be put in possession of the countries t ey y 
claim to. whatever other concession m the form ot 
pensions or otherwise may be 

tion was also to be furnished about the state of the 
manufactures of the country, its 

with the measures required to improve both its extei a 
and internal trade. The expediency of abohshm^ 
the rahadan duties throughout the State, ^^s ^ 

urgently considered, especially those which were felt to be 
a burden on the necessaries of life or which, at the time. 
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Their 

comprehen- 

siye 

character. 


Such, in brief, were the instructions issuea oy marquebb 
Wellesley to Col. Close when he entered on his duties. 
They were not only comprehensive but also circumspect 
to a degree. The administration of Purnaiya was gene- 
rally based on the principles enunciated by Wellesley in 
the above instructions to Close and the success it attained 
was as much due to Wellesley as to Purnaiya who 
translated them into action in a manner which won 
appreciation from every quarter. Only one other point 
mentioned in the Wellesley Memorandum of Instructions 
deserves to be noted in this connection. Acting on the 
recommendations of the Commissioners for the AS^rs 
of Mysore, he authorized Purnaiya as Dewan to hi is 
Highness the Maharaja to receive a commission of one 
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bbstructed the transmission of articles which entered into 
the Company’s investment. He was farther to report on 
the system of judicial administration prevailing and the 
state of the Police, with his own suggestions, for im- 
proving them. He was to insist on due economy in 
expenditure and to prevent alienation of lands for religious 
purposes. Muhammadan religious endowments were to 
be protected, the personal respect due to His Highness 
and his relations from the Dewan was to be secured, 
arrangements were to be made for His Highness’ house- 
hold establishment, detailed statements of the probable 
annual expenditure of His Highness’ Government accord- 
ing to the most economical arrangements were to he 
drawn in consultation with the Dewan, the 7th Article 
of the Treaty of Seringapatam in regard to vagrant 
Europeans was to be strictly observed, a good under 
standing with the Kaj of Coorg was to be cultivat^, 
correspondence with Poona and Haiderabad was to be 
maintained, and a survey of the State was to be under- 
taken, Captain (later Colonel) Mackenzie (of Mss. fame) 
being deputed for the purpose. 


Operations 
a {gainst 
Dhoondiah, 
1799-lBOO. 
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sooner “S^estored Government of His Highness 
Krishna-Raja-Wodeyar III began to function than it was 
Lubled by insurrection and wars. Among these were 
the following in chronological order ; 

1799. Dhoondia Waugh’s Insurrection. _ ^ 

1800-1802. InsurreotioninBuEum CMamarabad) created 

by the Eaia of Bullum (called also the Aigur Chie ). 

1802. Insurrection in Wynaad. 

1803. The Mahratta War. ,„w;^v, 

1804. Supression of free-booters at Munkassir in which 

thp Mvsote Hors6 took part. i i 

iSs. Rebellion of the Chittoor Poligars, which was 

sunnressed with the aid of the Mysore Horse. 

1806. Mutiny at Vellore and the attempt to restore 

Muhammadan sovereignty in the South. . 

1809. Mutiny of European officers, which spread to 
Mysore and was put down by the use of the Mysore Horse. 

To contend against these, there was the Subsidiary 
Eorce under Col. Arthur Wellesley and the cavalry and 
the infantry raised by Pdrnaiya for maintaining in^rnal 
tranquillity. These insurrections and wars are briefly 
referred to below, in so far as they relate to Mysore or to 
tbft services rendered on the field by the Mysore troops. 


The territory acquired by the conquest of the kingdom 
of Mysore was taken possession of without opposition 
with the exception of the districts of Nagar and Balam 
(also written Bullum) in Mysore, Wynaad and Cotiote 
in Malabar, the fort of Jamalabad in South Kanara, 
and the fort at Gooty, situated in what were afterwards 
known as the Coded Districts. 

During the confusion attending the storm of Seringa- 
patam, Dhoondiah Waugh, a notorious free-booter who 
had been imprisoned by Tipu, managed to escape, and 
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having collected a body of horse, about 5,000 strong, and 
proclaimed himself King of the two Worlds,’* he took 
possession of Shimoga and other forts in Nagar, and 
having thus provided himself with artillery, ammunition, 
and money, he increased his force, and asserted his right 
to the sovereignty of the province. Dhoondiah was a 
Mahratta by descent, and not a Pathan as supposed by 
some. He was a native of Channagiri, From 1780 he 
served as a horseman in Haidar’s army, but during the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis decamped with a few fol- 
lowers and as much booty as they could get hold of to 
Dharwar, where he lived by plundering. In 1794 he 
was induced to come to Seringapatam with the prospect 
of being received into Tipii’s service with all his 
followers, consisting of 200 horse. But refusing to 
embrace Islam, he was forcibly converted and thrust 
into prison. The story of his subsequent career may be 
told in the words of Mir Hussain Ali Khan Kirmani : — 

** Nevertheless, the favour of the Sultan towards that 
worthy man still continued to increase, as for instance he was 
allowed ten fanams Sultani a day, which sum amounts to 
three rupees, and a teacher was appointed to instruct him, 
(in the Muhammadan customs and religion) but, although 
after a time, a hutcheri or brigade was named after him, and 
orders were issued for his release, it was to no purpose, for 
the Dewan like a scorpion still continued to strike at him with 
his venomous sting, making a representation to the Sultan to 
the following effect : — “ King of the World, find another man 
equally insolent, enterprising and brave, as he (Dhondajee) 
and then let him go. For it is known to all that when he 
was weak and of no account, he then beat the troops of 
Hyderabad, Poona, and the servants of the Sultan, and, there- 
fore, after this to make him an o£Bcer of high rank in your 
army and independent, is far from good policy, for with his 
power and rank it is possible he might raise such a disturb- 
ance that the hand of redress might not be able to quell, or 
remedy.” The opinion of this fool was, therefore, accepted 
by the Sultan and that faithful servant and well-wisher was 

M. Gr. YOIi. ii. 171 
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A. W he was named Shaik Ahmud, bub 

left in prison. be was entitled Mullik Juhan 

latterly at bis own desire ne 

Khan.” 

At the capture of Seringai 
to the wall like a wild beas 

out of pity at once released J 

that Doondiah was released 

nity of the British Troops.) 

Maharatta country, and collecting 
mitted many depredations m 


tam, he was found chained 
and the British soldiers 
(Colonel Beatson says 
y the inconsiderate huma- 
ne then escaped to the 
'• j a large force com- 

_ the north-west. 

were’attributed to Dhoondiah. One was 
ngh the agency of a special gang emp oy- 

Je Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who was 

Bg at Seringapatam, while he was out 
ugh Wellesley scoffed at the idea, and 
as a “bazaar” report, he kept a close 
alleged to be engaged in its carrying out. 

> supposed to have “some designs upon 
11 But “ as nothing could be more un- 
any accident to the family at Mysore, 
ley informed the Officer in Command at ^ 
information. It was also given out at the 
her gang of these men was working to 
ya, the Dewan. Though Colonel Welles- 
; ^formation with a good deal ot suspicion, 
.ate arrangements to deal with the conspi- 
from these alarms and rumours, Wellesley 
of the opinion that Dhoondiah s success 
the disturbance of the peace either of the 
orv or of the Company’s territories. He 
% arid effective action against 


immediately equipped 
Pater, composed of the 
and the 1st battalion 
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8th N. I., advanced to the fort at Hassan in order to 
check any possible incursion from Nagar, and to act 
according to circumstances. The other, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel James Lalrymple, who had succeeded to 
the command of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force after 
the capture of Seringapatam, was composed of the 1st 
cavalry, the 2nd battalion 7th, the 2nd battalion 11th, 
and a party of Bengal Artillery. This detachment 
obtained possession of the hill forts at Chitaldrug on the 
6th July 1799 without opposition. Colonel Dalrymple 
gave a minute description of the place in his report to 
the Adjutant-General, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

The lower fort is very extensive, and contains within 
it several other smaller forts, and a great number of inhabit- 
ants. Some parts of the old Hindoo fortifications are still 
remaining in the upper and lower forts, but by far the greatest 
part of the works are all done in the modern style of solid 
masonry, and built under the inspection of our unfortunate 
prisoners during their confinement at this place.” 

A few days after the occupation of Chitaldrug, Colonel 
Dalrymple was joined by the 2nd cavalry, and both 
battalions of the 10th regiment of Bengal Sepoys. On 
the 14th, he marched with the two regiments of cavalry 
and 400 grenadier sepoys in pursuit of a body of 
Dhoondiah's men who had been plundering the country. 
He came up with them on the ISfeh, about tewenty miles 
from Chitaldrug, and having halted his infantry and 
guns, he attacked with the cavalry, and destroyed nearly 
the whole party, the number of which was estimated at 
about 250 horse and 400 foot. 

This service was accomplished after a march of 40 miles 
in 24 hours. The marauders having been guilty of many 
atrocities, more especially after their capture of the email 
fort at Goondair, the Commander-in- Chief directed that 
the 40 prisoners taken by Colonel Dalrymple, should be 
M. or. VOL. ii. 171^. 
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hanged at that place, with the exception of one man who 
was to he set at liberty after having witnessed the execn- 

tion of his comrades. . 

On the 17th, Colonel Dalrymple again surprised a small 
body of horse and foot near the fort of Channagiri in 
Nagar and dispersed it with his cavalry, killing 40 men 
and taking 40 prisoners. He then attacked the fort an ^ 
carried it by a coup de mam. On the 29th, he captured 
about 6,000 head of cattle from Dhoondiah’s brin]arries, 
together with a quantity of grain- Colonel Dalrymple 
received the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief for these 
services, and was authorised to grant the captured cattle 

and grain to his detachment. 

Capteeof About the end of July, Colonel James Stevenson re- 

Shimoga and Colonel Pater, and advanced towards the tort ot 

ofTSy mi. Shimoga in order to co-operate with Colonel Dalrymple. 

By the 7th August both detachments had crossed to the 
western banks of the rivers upon which the forts of 
Shimoga and Honnali are situated, and on the morning 
of the 8th, these places were attacked and taken by storm, 
the former by the detachment under Stevenson, the latter 
by that under Dalrymple. General Harris, in his report to 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, remarked that “ the 
gallant behaviour of the native troops, who alone were em- 
ployed, was highly honourable to them, and reflected great 
credit on Colonels Stevenson and Dalrymple, and the 
officers, who, under their orders, conducted the attacks.” 
Colonel Stevenson was thanked in General Orders of the 
10 th August, as were also Captain Macfarlane, 1st bat- 
talion 8th regiment. Captain Strachan Staff Officer, and 
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on the east bank of the Tungabhadra, a fort which had 
surrendered to Captain Willet of the 1st battalion 10th 
Bengal Sepoys, on the 30th July. On the 14th August, 
a detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, 
H. M/s 74th regiment, was sent against the fort of 
Hoolal, about 20 miles direct north of Harihar. The 
place was carried by storm on the 16th, and most of the 
garrison were killed, either during the assault, or in 
their attempt to escape. Colonel Wallace and the 
detachment were thanked in orders. 

Early on the morning of the 17th August, Dhoondiah’s 
collected force, amounting to 1,200 horse, and 300 
infantry, posted under the walls of the fort at Sbikarpur 
in Nagar, was attacked and defeated by Colonel Dal- 
rymple, aided by a part of Colonel Stevenson’s detachment. 
The action was thus described by General Harris: — 

‘*The infantry and artillery of Dhoondiah were formed 
behind a small river, which, swelled by the rains, had become 
almost unfordable from the depth and rapidity of its current. 
His horse, separated by this stream from the infantry, formed, 
and steadily waited the attack of the regiments of natwe 
cavalry which led Lieutenant-Colonel Dalryrcple’s detachment. 
These instantly charged, and in a short, but arduous conflict, 
drove the enemy into the river, who left 600 men and horses 
killed or drowned. Lieutenant -Colonel Dairy mple’s infantry 
at the same time assaulted and took the fort by storm, assisted 
by part of Colonel Stevenson’s detachment, whose march had 
been retarded by the badness of the roads. The Killadars of 
the fort, when taken, were hanged on its walls in sight of the 
enemy’s troops, who fled in the utmost disorder, while the 
depth of the river prevented an immediate pursuit.” 

The effect of this blow was decisive. Colonel Steven- 
son, who had assumed command of the united detach- 
ments, pursued Dhoondiah as far as the frontier of the 
Mahratta country, in which he took refuge on the 20th 
August. That very night his camp was attacked by a 
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chief named Doondah Punt Gokla, who dispersed his 
remaining followers and captured his elephants, camels, 
bullocks, and guns. 

The province of Bednur was then occupied without 
further opposition. 

Colonel Balrymple, who was responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of Dhoondiah from Mysore territory, was a 
distinguished and popular officer. He rendered many 
important services to the State, amongst which may be 
mentioned the storm and capture of the fortress of 
Eaichur in 1795. He was selected to lead the 8 
flank companies of M. N. I. employed at the storm of 
Seringapatam. General Wellesley wrote of him as fol- 
lows in a letter to the Besident at Hyderabad, dated 17th 
December 1799 

“ I join in the general regret for the loss of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalrymple- I fear that it will be difficult to replace 
him ; indeed, on public as well as private grounds, his death is 
looked upon by all as a public misfortune.” 

Dhoondiah, after his defeat by Gokla in August 1799, 
soon collected his scattered followers, and having been 
joined by nearly the whole of Tipu’s cavalry, and a 
number of disaffected men from the Hyderabad country 
and from Cuddapah, he obtained possession of several 
places in the Southern Mahratta country, and threatened 
to enter Mysore. The Peshwa sent a force consisting of 
5,000 horse and a large body of infantry to oppose his 
further progress in Savanur, but this force was beaten, 
and a large number of horses captured. Such being the 
state of matters, orders were sent to Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley on the 2nd May 1800, directing him to 
assemble a field force as speedily as possible, and giving 
him authority to pursue Dhoondiah into the Mahratta 
country or elsewhere. In confirmity with this order, a 
body of troops was assembled at Chitaldrug during the 
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early part of June, and by the 23rd of that month, they 
had crossed the river Tungabhadra at Harihar, and 
encamped in the Mahratta country. A detachment of 
the Hyderabad Subsidiary Eorce under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maclean, 2nd battalion 9th regiment, was sent 
to co-operate in the Raichur Doab, and this was rein- 
forced soon afterwards by another detachment from the 
same force, composed of a regiment of cavalry an 
companies of infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser, 
who assumed command of the whole* 

Colonel Wellesley marched for Rani-Bennur, about 14 
miles N-W of Harihar, on the 27th. The advanced guard 
having been fired at from the fort, it was immediate } 
attacked by the picquets under Colonel Moneypeni^, 
consisting of -50 Europeans and 150 Indians, supported by 
the 1st battalion 1st regiment, and carried by escalade 
without the loss of a man. The cavalry having sorrounded 
the fort so as to cut off retreat, Dhoodiah’s garri^n, 
amounting to about 500 men, were nearly all killed. Ihe 

following order was issued to the troops 

“ Ram BBNN0E, Ebidat, 

" 27th June 1880, 

“ Colonel Wellesley received much pleasure from ob^rv- 
ing the vivacity with which the attack of t e ^ 

Bennur was conducted this morning under 6 ^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny. To this is to be attributed 
the immediate success of the attack without any ^ oss on oui: 
side, although it appears that the fort coutaiued a large 
garrison.” 

Dhoonda Punt Gokla, the Mahratta leader, with DbooDai* 
10,000 horse, 5,000 foot and 8 guns, who was at this time (,„kia’s 
in the vicinity of Kittur for the purpose of co-operatmg forces ;^ 
with the British, was suddenly attacked by Dhoondiah on aeatn. 
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the 30th June, and defeated with the loss of his guns. He 
himself was killed. It was said that Dhoondiah dyed his 
moustaches in the heart’s blood of Gokla, in fulfilment of 
a vow of revenge made after his defeat by that chief in 
August 1799. 

Colonel Wellesley crossed the Wardah near Deoghur 
on the 8th and 9th July, and after having constructed a 
redoubt upon the river, in which he left a small detach- 
ment, he marched to Savanur on the 12th. Leaving his 
heavy baggage and stores in that place, he proceeded 
against the fort of Kundgul, in which Dhoondiah had left 
a garrison of 600 men, and carried it by assault on the 
evening of the 14th with trifling loss. 

The following is an extract from his report to the 
Adjutant-General, dated 18th July ; 

” The troops attacked Koondgul after a march of above 22 
miles, and that they had been under arms above 12 hours. 
The cavalry surrounded the place ; the gateway was attacked 
by the 1st of the 12tb, and an endeavour was made to blow it 
open, while the grenadiers of the 73rd regiment under Captain 
Todd, supported by those of the 1st of the 8th, esealaded the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame 
every obstacle.” 

On the 16th, Colonel Wellesley relieved the fort at 
Sirhatti, which was besieged by one of Dhoondiah’s 
adherents, and he then returned to Savanur for the 
baggage and stores. 

Dhoondiah, who had fled from Kundgul on the approach 
of the detachment, being reported to be in the forest in 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Dummul, Colonel 
Wellesley moved in that direction from Savanur on the 
22nd, having been joined a day or two previously by a 
body of Mahratta horse recently under Gokla. He came 
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before the fort on the morning of the 26th, and the 
garrison, consisting of about 1,000 men, having refused 
to surrender, the place was immediately attacked and 
carried . by .escalade. 

The following is an extract from Colonel Wellesley’s 
report to the Adjutant-General:—- 

“ Gamp at Dummul, 

'' 26th July 1800. 

“ The fort was surrounded by the cavalry under Colonel 
Stevenson, and by the Mahrattas under Goklab, the leader who 
had succeeded his namesake. It was attacked in three places : 
at the gateway by Major Desse with the picquets, supported 
by two companies of the 2nd ; on the face by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Capper with the grenadiers and light infantry 
of the 73rd, and the battalion 4th ; and on the other face by 
Captain Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of 
the 77th, and the remainder of the 2nd of the 2nd Bombay 
regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway, and the 
party on that attack entered the fort by escalade ; and the other 
two attacks likewise succeeded nearly at the same time.” 

“The fort is strong and well built, the wall about 30 feet 
high, with a dry ditch, in some places of considerable depth. 

1 cannot say too much in favour of the troops, who, by this 
exploit, have added to the reputation which they have already 
gained in this country,” 

The fort at Gadag was evacuated after the arrival of Ga,dag 
the accounts of the fall of Dummul, and was occupied by 
the British on the 27th. Dhoondiah, having thus lost 
all his forts in Savaniir and in the Dharwar country, 
moved northwards with the intention of crossing the river 
Malaprabha at Manoli, and encamped near Sundatti, 
about six miles south of that place. While there he heard phooiidiah 
of Colonel Wellesley’s approach, and broke up his army 
into three divisions. One division and the baggage 
marched towards Manoli and encamped in front of it, but 
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wilhoiit crossing the river,' In this hazardous position, 
it was surprised, , on the afternoon of the 30th and 
destroyed, 'The following is an : extract from Colonel 
Wellesley’s report • ' 

I arrived here with the cavalry at about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and found the camp standing, and that we had sur- 
prised the enemy. I 'instantly attacked his camp with the 
cavalry only. Lieutenant -Colonel Torin attacked their left 
with the 1st and 4th regiments, and Colonel Stevenson and 
Colonel Pater their front and right with the 25th Dragoons 
and 2nd regiment of cavalry*'' 

“The camp was strong, with its rear to the Malpurba, 
covered by the fort of Manowly on the other side of it, and a 
deep nullah along its front and left. The 2nd regiment of 
cavalry, under these circumstances, was the only corps which 
got into it ; but every person there was either killed or driven 
into the river. All the baggage, 2 elephants, many camels, 
horses, bullocks, etc , fell into our hands. (In a letter to 
Major Munroe, dated 1st August, Colonel Wellesley gave the 
number at about 5,000. A number of arms and accoutrements 
belonging to the 25th Dragoons and the Scotch Brigade, which 
had been stolen at Vellore, were found in the same). Numbers 
of people were drowned or shot in attempting to cross the 
river, and many prisoners, women and children, etc., were 
taken.”’' . 

This exploit was performed after a march of 26 
miles.' . 

On the 2nd, August, the detachment from Hyderabad, 
augmented by the 4th cavalry, was "placed under the 
command of Colonel Stevenson with instructions to follow 
Dhoondiah up the river Malaprabha; Colonel Wellesley 
moving in the same direction, but at the distance of about 
15 miles from the river, A few days later, it was ascer- 
tained that Dhoondiah having crossed the Malaprabha 
near its sources had again turned eastward, and reached 
a place named Gowdelghi, about 24 miles east of the fort 
of Gokak on the Gutprabha. In consequence of this 
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intelligence, the following disposition of the troops was 
ordered : — 

Colonel Capper, with his brigade strengthened by the 1st 
battalion 4th Bombay regiment recently arrived in camp, and 
a body of Mahrattas, was directed to move down the southern 
bank of the Malaprabha towards Jeliahal, while Colonel 
Wellesley was to march along the northern bank by Manoli. 
Colonel Stevenson was to move down the river Gutprabha from 
Hanur by Chowdelghi towards Bagalkote. The Mahrattas were 
to move between Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson. 

On the 22nd August, Lieutenant-Colonel Capper arrived 
at the fort of Hooley, the garrison of which had carried 
off the baggage of the Dragoons as it was passing on the 
march to Sundatti on the 1st, Colonel Capper attacked 
the place at once and carried it by escalade , after which 
he marched to Syringhi, a fort about 8 miles east of 
Hooley. The place was strong, the scaling ladders too 
short, and the resistance determined, but it was taken 
after a sharp struggle. 

From Syringhi, Colonel Capper proceeded towards 
Budihal, a short distance above the junction of the 
Malaprabha with the Krishna, and he had got within 
20 miles of Dhoondiah when the Malaprabha fell suddenly. 
Dhoondiah, taking advantage of this, crossed near Budihal 
on the night of the 24th, and marched towards the 
Baichur Doab. His escape was attributed to the mis- 
conduct of the Mahratta troops with Colonel Capper, 
who refused to proceed in advance and guard the ford as 
had been directed by Colonel Wellesley. 

On the 5th September, Dhoondiah and his pursuers 
occupied the undermentioned positions : — 

Dhoondiah was at Moosky, nearly in the centre of the Doab ; 
Colonel Stevenson was at Hunagunda, close to the north- 
western frontier; Colonel WeUesley near Hanumansagar, at the 
south-western frontier; and the Mahratta and Nizam's horse 
in the centre ; the intention being to drive Dhoondiah into the 
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narrow fork between the Krishna and Tnngabhadraj by which 
the Doab is bounded on the east. 

The next few days were passed in getting nearer to the 
fagiti?e, and on the 10th he was defeated and killed at 
Konagai (Gonahgnl). The following is an extract from 
Colonel Wellesley’s account of his proceedings from the 
time of his entering the Nizam’s country up to the con- 
clusion of the action : — 

“ Camp at Yepuli^eryy, 
10th September 1800. 

“ After I had crossed the Malpurba at Jeiiahal, I marched 
on the 3rd instant, and entered the Nizam’s territories at 
Hunmunsagar on the 5th, As Colonel Stevenson was obliged 
to cross the Malpurba in boats, he was not able to advance from 
that river until the 4th. It appeared to me probable that when 
Dhoondiah should be pressed by the whole of our force on the 
northern side of the Doab, he would return into Savanoor by 
Kanagherry and Copaul,and would thus impede our communica- 
tion ; or, if favoured by the Patans of Kurnool, and the Poligars 
on the right bank of the Toombuddra, he would pass that river 
and enter the territories of the Eaja of Mysore. I therefore 
determined to bring my detachment to the southward, and to 
prevent the execution of either of these designs, if he had them ; 
and afterwards push him to the eastward, and to take such 
advantage of his movements as I might be able ; while Colonel 
Stevenson should move by Moodgul and Mooski, at the distance 
of between 12 and 20 miles from the Kistna, and the Maharatta 
and Mogul cavalry collected in one body between his corps 
and mine.” 

“ I arrived at Kanagherry on the 7th, and on the 8th, moved 
with the cavalry to Buswapoor, and on the 9th to this place ; 
the infantry being on those days at Hutty and Chinnoor, 
about 15 miles in my rear. On the 9th in the morning, 
Dhoondiah moved from Mudgherry, a place about 25 miles 
from Eaichoor at which he had been encamped for some days, 
towards the Kistna ; but on his road having seen Colonel Ste- 
venson’s camp, he returned and encamped about 9 miles in 
my front, between me and Bunnoo. It was clear that he did 
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not know that I was so near him ; and I have reason to know 
that he believed that I was at Chinnoor. (This alludes to the 
discovery of the fact that the headman of Chinnoor had been 
furnishing Bhoondiah with intelligence of Colonel Wellesley's 
movements)/' .. 

“ I moved forward this evening, and met his army at a 
place called Conagul, about 6 miles from hence. He was on 
his march, and to the westward ; apparently with the design 
of passing between the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and my 
detachment, w^hieh be supposed to be at Chinnoor. He had 
only a large body of cavalry, apparently 5,000, which I imme- 
diately attacked with the 19th and 25th Dragoons, and 1st and 
2nd regiments of cavalry.” 

The enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left flank 
covered by the village and rock of Conagul, and stood for some 
time with apparent firmness ; but such was the rapidity and 
determination of the charge made by those four regiments, 
which I w^as obliged to form in one line in order at all to 
equali;5e in length that of the enemy, that the whole gave way, 
and were pursued by my cavalry for many miles. Many, 
among others Bhoondiah, were killed; and the whole body 
dispersed, and were scattered in small parties over the face of 
the country.” 

Part of the enemy's baggage was still remaining in his 
camp about 3 miles from Conagul, I returned thither, and got 
possession of elephants, camels, and everything he had. 

The complete defeat and dispersion of the enemy’s force, 
and above all, the death of Bhoondiah, put an end to this war- 
fare, and I cannot avoid taking this opportunity of expressing 
my sense of the conduct of the troops. Upon this last occa- 
sion, their determined valour and discipline were conspicuous, 
and their conduct, and that of their commanding officers. 
Colonel Pater, Major Paterson, Major Blaquiere, Captain 
Boveton and Captain Price, have deserved my most particular 
approbation. At the same time, I must inform you that all the ' 
troops have undergone, with the greatest patience and persever- 
ance, a series of fatiguing services/' 

Colonel Stevenson came up with the retreating enemy 
the same evening near Deodrug, and entirely dispersed 
them, capturing their remaining guns, baggage and cattle. 
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■ Colonel Wellesley in. his report stated that, he attributed 
** the' opportunity ^ which was given of destroying the 
,, enemy’s army to' the movements of the detachment, nnder 
Colonel Stevenson ; in no part of the army has there been 
greater exertion or more fatigue, or has it been more 
ebeerfully borne, and I conceive ■ Colonel Stevenson, 

' liieutenant-Colonel ■ Bowser, and the officers and troops 
under , their orders, to be entitled to my approbation, and 
to the favourable report of their conduct . which I now 
, .make'to you.”. 

The information as to the position of Dhoondiah on 
the night of the 9th September was given by a sepoy of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser’s regiment, vi^^^ the 2nd bat- 
talion 2nd. Colonel Wellesley presented the man with a 
reward of 200 pagodas, and recommended him for pro- 
motion. 

Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson, as well as the officers 
and men, received the thanks of the Madras Government 
and of the Governor-General ; the latter desiring that it 
might be particularly expressed ‘‘ to the officers and men 
of the detachment of cavalry employed in the action of the 
10th September, the high sense entertained by the 
Governor-General-in-Council of the eminent courage and 
discipline manifested by them in the attack of the army of 
Dhoondiah Waugh, which terminated in the fall of that 
insurgent, and in the complete destruction or dispersion 
of his force.” 

on About the end of March, a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tolfrey was sent against Krishnappa 
Naik, the Palegar of Bullum, who had taken possession 
of the Bisle or Subramanya ghat leading from Mysore 
into Canara, and interrupted communication with Manga- 
lore. Colonel Tolfrey arrived at Aigur, about 3 miles 
South-East of Manjarabad, on the 30th March, and finding 
it abandoned, he destroyed the place and advanced to 
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Arakere, where the Palegar occupied a strong stockaded 
position in thick forest. The barriers were attacked on 
the 2nd April, but the detachment was repulsed with the 
loss of 47 men killed and wounded. About the end of 
the month, a reinforcement arrived under the command 
of Coloael Montressor, H. M.'s 77th regiment, and the 
place was carried by storm on the 30th after a stout 
resisfcence. The following is an extract from Colonel 
Montressor’s report : — 

“ I accordingly marched to Munzerabad on the 28th, and 
on the following morning (this day) after leaving my equipage 
and stores under the protection of the guns of that fort, and of 
the Eaja of Mysore's cavalry, I attacked and carried Arakerry, 
dispersed the Polygar's adherents, and burnt several of his 
villages and magazines of grain. I am much indebted to the 
troops under my command for the zeal and gallantry displayed 
throughout the day.” 

“ The column of attack, consisting of the flank companies 
of H. M/s 73rd and 77th regiments under Captain McPherson, 
three companies of the 2nd of the 3rd, and the grenadiers of 
the 1st of the 12th, was led by Major Capper with a degree 
of spirit and gallantry which overcame a continued range of 
obstacles and resistence for near a mile and a half through a 
most intricate country.” 


The Palegar of Bullum re-occupied his position at Ara- 
kere immediately after the departure of Colonel Montres- 
sor’s detachment in June 1800, and recommenced his 
predatory incursions. The operations against Dhoondiah, 
those in Malabar and Wynaad, and in the Ceded Districts, 
prevented Government from taking any notice of his con- 
duct until January 1802, when Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
marched against him from Seringapatam. On arriving in 
the neighbourhood of Arakere, he divided his own infantry 
into three parties for the attack of the stockaded posts in 
the forest, and placed that of Mysore so as to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy towards the ghats. The cavalry 
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under Lieutenant- Colonel Macalister occupied all the 
open ground. The attack was made at 10 a.m. on the 16th 
by the three divisions, viz., one under Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Cuppage, 1st battalion 5th regiment; one under Major 
English, 2nd battalion 10th regiment ; and one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Spry, H. M.’s 77th foot. Each party 
was successful, and all the posts in the forest were carried 
with trifling loss. Colonel M^ellesley and the officers and 
men employed on this service received the thanks of 
Government, conveyed in an order dated 16th March - 
A detachment was left at Arakere while Colonel Wel- 
lesiy proceeded towards the Bisle Ghat to destroy other 
strongholds which the Palegar was reported to possess in 
that direction, and also to open roads down the several 
passes leading into Canara. 

The Palegar was captured on the 9th February by some 
horsemen in H . H’s. service and executed the next day, 
together with six of his followers, after which Colonel 
Wellesley broke up his detachment, and marched on Ms 
return to Seringapatam, having first made the following 
arrangements for the occupation of Bullum, and certain 
adjoining districts of the Mysore territory. (See Arthur 
Wellesley’s Letter dated 13th February 1802). 

Five companies 1st battalion 5th, three companies 2nd 
battalion 10th, two guns, and a detachment of pioneers 
were left at Arakere, under Captain Macfarlane of the 5th, 
for the purpose of making a road down the Sissul Ghat, 
constructing defensible posts at the heads of the Sisle, 
Bisle, and Sampaji Ghats, clearing the jungle, and destroy- 
ing the stockades, and filling up the ditches by which the 
villages were sorrounded. These Ghats lead down into 
Kanara; the Sisle being the northernmost. 

Major English, with seven companies 2nd battalion 
10th, and five companies 1st battalion 5th, with two 
guns, and a party of pioneers, was to encamp at Bellur 
(Vastara, Bellur, and Maharajdrug bound Bullum on the 
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east and hence the need for this arrangement) in order 
to support the authority of H. H. the Maharajah in that 
district, and in those of Vastara and Maharajdrug. 

The inhabitants were to be disarmed, roads were 
to be made, and the fortified villages dismantled as 
in Bullum. 

The result of the operations was the country began to 
settle down fast. The inhabitants returned to their 
villages and delivered up their arms and ammunition. 
They also dismantled their fortifications. Purnaiya assem- 
bled the Gowdas and completed the Settlement without 
difficulty, so much so that there was every chance of his 
collecting the revenue due for the last two years. (Arthur 
Wellesley’s Letter dated ‘2nd February 1802). 

Colonel Arthur Wellesley was warm in his praise of the 
assistance he had received in the putting down of this in- 
surrection from His Highness’ Government. Purnaiya 's 
troops, he wrote to Col. Close, were indefatigable. They 
ran the Bullum Palegar (styled as “ Raja ” in the records 
of the period) into the jungles on the Western side of the 
Ghats, into which it would have been useless to follow 
him if the commanding officer could not have got intel- 
ligence of the place in which he was concealed. Small 
parties of troops were accordingly placed in every village 
in the country in which it was possible for the Palegar to 
get his provisions. In one of these he was, as mentioned 
above, caught by a few horsemen of His Highness’ 
troops. (Letter dated 13th February 180'2). 


On the 11th October 1802, the post at Panamurtha insurrection 
Kottah in north Wynaad, about 7 miles South-East of 
Manantoddy, was surprised by a body of Nairs, about 
400 in number, divided into three parties, one of which 
seized the barrack in which the arms were kept, and 
another attacked the sepoys, while the third sorrounded 
the houses of the Officers. 
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The detachment consisted of about 70 men of the Ist 
battalion 4th Bombay regiment, with two European 
Officers. Both of these, Captain Dickinson and 

Lieutenant Maxwell, were killed. Twenty-four sepoys 
shared the same fate, and twenty-one were wounded. 
All the buildings were set on fire and destroyed. The 
head -quarters, and about 360 men of this battalion were 
at Poolingall, about nine miles west of Panamurtha- 
Kottah, but the Major in command neither moved from 
his post nor took any steps for the security of the district. 
This was not the only instance of such inactivity, for 
Colonel Wellesley, when writing on the 20th to the officer 
commanding the Bombay troops in Malabar, animadverted 
upon the general want of energy on the part of the 
officers, and went on as follows 

“ I beg that you will urge the officers to active measures. 
Let them put their troops in camp forthwith, excepting the 
number of men that may be absolutely necessary for the defence 
of the small posts against surprise. If the rebels are really in 
force, let a junction be formed, and then not a moment lost in 
dashing at them, whatever may be their force.” 

At this time, there were no Madras troops either in 
Wynaad or Malabar, but the first battalion 8th regiment, 
under Captain Gurnell, with a party of pioneers, and 
200 Mysore Horse, was ordered from Seringapatam 
immediately the disaster became known. Captain Gurnell 
was directed to enter 'Wynaad from Eakenkottah for the 
relief of Manantoddy, and the general support of the 
Bombay troops in the district. The battalion marched 
from Eakenkottah on the 27th, and on reaching the 
frontier at Sungaloo on the Bawally nullah, it was 
opposed by a body of Nairs wbo had occupied an old 
stockade. Captain Gurnell passed the nullah on both 
flanks of the stockade under cover of the fire of a third 
party, and carried it without loss; the Nairs suffered 
considerably. 
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The next day he marched 17 miles to MaHantoddy^ 
and reached that place with trifling loss, although opposed 
nearly the whole way. On the 30th, five companies of 
the 8th returned to Sungaloo as an escort to the Mysore 
Horse, which were sent back. A few days later, Captain 
Gurnell was ordered to construct a stockade for one com- 
pany at Sungaloo, and two similar stockades between 
that place and Manantoddy. The main body of the bat- 
talion was to keep moving in the neighbourhood of Sun- 
galoo, and to attack the insurgents wherever they could 
be found. These arrangements produced so much effect 
that Colonel Wellesley halted a detachment of H. M/s 
33rd, and the 1st battalion 14th N. I., which were mov- 
ing towards the Wynaad as a further support. 

About the i2th November, a smart skirmish took place 
between a detachment of the 8th and the Nairs near 
Sungaloo, thus described by Colonel Wellesley in a report 
to the Commander-in-Chief : — 

Since I worte to you on the 9th instant, a detachment of 
the 1st battalion 8th regiment has had a smart action with the 
Nairs in Wynaad, in which they sustained a considerable loss. 
They had marched to Manantawaddy (Manantoddy) with a 
despatch to Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, and on their return 
were attacked near a swamp at which the battalion had been 
hard pressed heretofore. The Nairs took advantage of a 
ntdlah which was impassable, across which they fired at them, 
and killed nine and wounded eighteen. The officer in command 
of the battalion, however, at Sungaloo, sent out three com- 
panies to the support of the other detachment, and the Nairs 
were driven off with considerable loss. Many of those on this 
side of the nullah were put to death in the road. By all 
accounts the troops behaved remarkably well on this occasion/’ 


Intelligence having been received about this time of Troops 
the defeat of the armies of the Peishwa and of Scindia, by w 
that of Holkar at Poona, it became necessary to assemble 
a strong force on the Tungabhadra^ in consequence of 
M. or. VOL. II. 172*. 
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which orders were issued for the withdrawal of the troops 
in the Wynaad. 

In the suppression of the above mentioned insurrection 
in Wynaad, the Mysore State, besides sending troops, also 
helped materially in the organization of the Commissariat 
under Piirnaiya. 

In the meantime, an army, numbering 19,798 regular 
troops, was being assembled at Harihar, on the north- 
western frontier of Mysore, for the protectmn of the 
Company’s territories, and the eventual establishment of 
the Subsidiary Force at Poona, in accordance vvith the 
Treaty of Bassein. In conformity, however, with ins- 
tructions subsequently received from the Governor- 
general, the troops destined to advance into the Mahratta 
country were limited to 10,637 men under the command 
of Major-General Arthur Wellesley, who refcained, under 
the express orders of the Governor-General, the command 
of Mysore during his absence on service, in consequence 
of a representation made by the General to the effect that 
he could not otherwise be certain of receiving the neces- 
sary supplies for his army. Major-General Wellesley was 
supported in this campaign by the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force under Colonel Stevenson, which was ordered to 
Perindah, on the western frontier of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, there to remain pending instructions from the 
General. This was the commencement of the Mahratta 
war in 1803, which ended with the treaty with Holkar 
in 1806. It was during this war, that there occurred among 
other engagements the memorable battles of Assaye and 
Argaum, So far as Mysore was concerned, it gave 
material assistance in the shape of men and money. “ I 
cannot conclude this letter,” wrote Arthur Wellesley to 
Col. Close, “ without letting you know how amply 
Mysore has contributed to the supply and equipment of 
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the army to be assembled on its frontier, and how 
readily our little friend Purneah (Purnaiya) has come into 
all my plans for the service.’* With his aid, Wellesley 
raised in Mysore, 8,000 bullocks before they could get 
one at Madras. Besides the bullocks for the cavalry, a 
sufiSciency of gram, 7,000 loads, were supplied at once, 
and when the cavalry reached the frontier, they had ready 
for use 500 loads for each regiment, besides 6,000 loads 
for their consumption while they remained there. A rice 
depot was formed at Harihar with 7,000 loads of rice 
ready for use. Thirty-two thousand brinjary bullocks 
loaded were to meet the General at the back of the 
Chitaldrug hills before the end of the month (January). 
Sixty thousand were assembled in different flocks bet- 
ween Sira and Chitaldrug. Finally, a body of 5,000 
Silledar Horse were got ready for service and placed at the 
GeneraFs immediate disposal. (Letter dated 1st January 
1803.) The Mysore Horse took part in this campaign 
against the Mahrattas with the General, and in what 
has been called as the affair at Umber, actually joined 
in beating off the Eaja of Berar’s troops which endea- 
voured to intercept a convoy of 1,500 bullocks carrying 
grain for the army under its protection. The assailants 
were repulsed with considerable loss, particularly in 
horses, and the convoy joined the General on the next 
day. Captain Baynes, who was in command, was thanked 
for the able disposition he had made of his small force in 
this affair, and the steadiness of the Officers and men 
was favourably noticed in the same order. Col. Wellesley 
particularly brought to the notice of the Governor- 
General the gallant conduct of the Mysore Cavalry under 
Bisnapah Pandit (Bishtopant Badami). "‘This Corps,*" 
he wrote, “ which consists of 2,000 men have performed 
all the light troop duties of this division of the army since 
I was detached from the Toombundra (Tungabhadra) in 
the month of March last. They have performed these 
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duties with the utmost cheerfulness and a zeal which I 
have never before witnessed in troops of this description. 
They have frequently been engaged with enemy s hg 
troops, have conducted themselves well, and have lost 
many men and horses.” (Letter dated 2nd_ November 
1803.) Immediately after this failure, the Baja of Berat 
retreated hastily towards his own territories. The Mysore 
Horse also took part in the capture of the town of Pokrie, 
Surengaum and Karalla, about 10 to 20 miles from 
General Wellesley’s camp, before he fought the battle 
of Argaum. It is interesting to recall the fact that this 
great engagement actually began with a skirmish with 
the Mysore Horse. On the 25th November, the gene- 
ral entered Berar, on the 27th he reached Akola, and on 
the 29th he joined General Stevenson at Parterly, tor 
the purpose of undertaking with their united divisions, 
the seige of Gawilghar, a strong fortress between the 
sources of the Tapti and the Poorna, about 25 miles 
north-west of Bllichpoor. Shortly after arriving at 
Parterly, bodies of the enemy’s cavalry approached, and 
commenced to skirmish with the Mysore Horse, in sup- 
port of which the infantry pickets were sent out and it 
was then discovered that the enemy were drawn up m 
force on the plains of Argaum, 38 miles west-south-west 
of Bllichpoor, immediately in front of the village of that 
name, distant about 6 miles from Parterly. The great 
battle was fought, the enemy was defeated and pursued 
for several miles, many being killed and a quantity of 
baggage, together with many elephants and camels, 
being captured. The pursuit was continued for two 
days, and with great effect, by the irregular Horse 
belonging to Mysore State and a few others. This wa,s 
followed by the capture of Gawilghar itself and with it 
the Baja of Berar sued for and signed a treaty of peace 
at Deogaum on 17th December 1803. As this event 
enabled the General to prepare to direct his whole force 
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aigainst Scindhiaj . that chieftain also sued for peace and 
on the 30th December 1803, the treaty of Surjee Arjen- 
gaum was concluded with him. Though in the words of 
Duff, the historian of the Mahrattas, the Mysore Horse 
had little or no share in the conflict at Assaye, having 
been formed at a distance across the Kaitna, the justice 
due to it for its part in this campaign of Wellesley, as set 
out above, especially its success during the pursuit of the 
enemy after his defeat, cannot but be conceded. Duff, 
however, barely mentions the name of the Mysore Horse 
in this connection, though he records the cold fact that 
after the battle of Argaum had been fought, the whole 
army (of the enemy) retired in confusion, pursued by the 
British Cavalry and by the Mysore Horse. {History of 
the Mahrattas III. 186.) All the more dramatic details 
of the pursuit by the Mysore Horse are given in the 
Military records of the period, from which this narrative 
is made up. 

After the conclusion of these treaties, Major-General 
Wellesley turned southwards. He arrived at Jaulna on 
the 19th January 1804 and there received a deputation 
from the town of Bheer, 70 miles East of Ahmednagar, 
soliciting protection against a numerous and formidable 
band of freebooters, who, after having beaten a body of 
the Nizam’s troops and taken their guns, were then 
plundering the country, and threatening Bheer. In 
compliance with this requisition, the General crossed the 
Godavari on the '24th, and on the 2nd February, while 
in camp at Nlmgam, about 30 nailes south-west of 
Ahmadnagar, he received information to the effect that 
the marauders were in the neighbourhood of Perinda, 
upon which he resolved to attempt to surprise them. 
He accordingly left Nimgam on the 3rd with all his 
cavalry, which included the Mysore Horse, and a select 
body of infantry, and arrived at Sailgaon, about 18 miles 
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Dorth-west of Perinda, on the 4th. He resumed his 
march that night, and came up with the enemy about 
9 A.M. on the 5th, just as they had moved off from their 
entragement at Munkaisir. They were immediately 
followed and dispersed by the cavalry, who killed great 
numbers. All their guns, ammunition and stores were 
captured. The infantry arrived at Munkaisir with the 
cavalry, but from the nature of the action uhey were 
unable to co-operate further than by taking possession o 
the enemy’s camp. The General in a letter to Major 
Malcolm, dated the 7th, thus described the conduct of the 
detachment : — 

“ The exertion made by the troops is the greatest I ever 
witnessed. Everything was over by 12 o’clock on the St , 
and, I think that, by that time, the infantry must h^e 
marched 60 miles from 6 in the morning on the «b. we 
halted from 12 in the day tiU 10 at night on the 4th, ^ so that 

we marched 60 miles with infantry in twenty hours. 

In a letter of the same date to Colonel Murray, he 
observed : — 

“ I think we now begin to beat the Mahrattas in the cele- 
rity of our movements.” 

General Wellesley quitted the army near Perinda on the 
23rd February and then proceeded to Bombay. He rejoin- 
ed the army on the 22nd May and made preparations tor 
attacking Holkar’s possessions in Kandeish. He then 
resigned command of the Subsidiary Forces, and left 
Poona on the 24th June to Calcutta. The Resolutions of 
the House of Commons in which the Officers and men 
were thanked for their services during the above war, 
were republished in India on 10th November 1804. 

Meanwhile the General, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Governor-General, ordered the Mysore 
troops (under Bishtopant, the Bistnapah Pundit of the 
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Wellington Letien) to march towards Mysore. ' They 
returned via Harihar. General Wellesley himself reached 
Seringapatam about the close of 1804. On 9th March 
1804, while still in Camp at Chowke, he wrote to the 
Governor- General, commending the services rendered in 
the War by His Highness’ troops and of their officers, 
more particularly of the excellent conduct and character 
of Govinda Rao during the negotiations with the Mah- 
rattas and of Bishtopant, the Commander of the troops, 
and urging the grant of special pensions for them. In 
concluding his letter, he thus acknowledged the services 
of the Government of Mysore in connection with the 
War: — 


“ While writing upon this subject, I cannot avoid advert- Mysore 
ing to the conduct o! the Government of Mysore during the 
late War, and congratulating Your Excellency (Marquess foritss< 
Wellesley) upon the success of all your measures, and the 
accomplishment of all your objects in establishing it. In con- 
sequence of the regularity of the system of Government esta- 
blished by the Dewan, and the improvements of the Country, 
its resources were so much increased as to enable him to 
provide for all the calls made upon him, either for the equip- 
ment of the corps fitted out at Seringapatam, for the subsist- 
ance of the army on its march from the Carnatic to the 
frontier, for the supply of the magazines formed in Mysore, 
or for the large quantities of grain required for the Cavalry, 
and by the Brinjaries. All the supplies were furnished with a 
facility and celerity hitherto unknown in this part of India, 

He has since continued to forward supplies to tho army under 
my command, as fast as the Brinjaries have been found to 
take them up ; and, besides contributing to the subsistance of 
the corps under Major-General Campbell, he has lately for- 
warded large quantities of grain to Oanara, in order to enable 
the Collectors in that Province to export larger quantities for 
the supply of Bombay and Poonah.’' 

Besides the troops employed under General Wellesley, 
whose services have been referred to above, Purnaiya 
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had a respectable corps of troops on His Highness' fron- 
tier since the time General Wellesley marcheii from the 
Tungabhadra, which he commanded in person. A 
detachment of these troops, under Khan Jehan Khan, 
distinguished themselves, in March 1804, by destroying, 
a nupaeroiis: band of freebooters who had assembled in 
the Savanur country, and threatened Mysore. 

About March 1805, General Wellesley prepared him- 
self to return to England, and on the eve of his departure, 
he wrote the following letter, dated 2nd March 1805, to 
Dewan Piirnaiya, which bears eloquent testimony to the 
success of the Administration established under the 
Partition Treaty of Mysore, 1799 and to the great services 
rendered by His Highness' Administration to the success 
of British Arms in the Wars that followed its signing 

'To 

The Resident in Mysoee. 

Bib, 

As I am about to depart for England, I have written a 
letter to the Dewan, which I inclose together with a copy and 
translation thereof for your perusal and I beg that you will do 
me the favour to deliver the letter to the Dewan. 

I have the honor to be, 

■■■Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 

Fort St. George, 

2nd March 1805, 

To 

POOBNEAH. 

Lt. Colonel Malcolm will have informed you that affairs 
having begun to have a settled appearance in the Deckan, I 
have obtained permission to go to England, and I commence 
my voyage in a few days. 
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I part from you with the greatest regret, and I shall ever 
continue to feel the most lively interest for the honor and 
prosperity of the Government of the Eajah of Mysore, over 

which you preside. _ . 

For six years I have been concerned in the affairs ot the 
Mysore Government, and I have contemplated with the greatest 
satisfaction its increasing prosperity under your administra- 

Experience has proved the wisdom of the arrangement 
which was first made of the Government of Mysore ; and I 
am convinced that under no other arrangement would it have 
been possible for the British Government to derive such 
advantage from the country which you have governed, as i 
have enjoyed in the various difficulties with which we ave 
contended since your authority w’as established. 

Every principle of gratitude therefore for many acts ot 
personal kindness to myself, and a strong sense of the public 
benefits which have been derived from your administration, 
make me anxious for its continuance, and for its increasing 
prosperity ; and in every situation in which I may be placed, 
you may depend upon it, that I shall not fail to bear testi- 
mony of my sense of your merits, upon every occasion that 
may offer, and that I shaU suffer no opportunity to pass by, 
which I may think favourable for rendering you service. 

Upon the occasion of taking my leave of you, I must take 
the liberty to recommend to you, to persevere in the laudable 
path which you have hitherto followed; let the prosperity of 
the country be your first object. Protect the Eaiyats and 
Traders, and allow no man whether vested with authority or 
otherwise, to oppress them with impunity ; _ do justice to every 
man ; and attend to the wholesome advice which will be 
given to you by the British Resident ; and you may depend 
upon it that your Government will be as prosperous and as 

permanent as I wish it to be. 

I recommend to your constant favour and protect 
Bisnapah Pundit, Govind Eao, Ragenaut Row Eanary, and all 
the Sirdars and Troops who served meritoriously with me m 
the last war ; and Seshiah, and the hircarrahs-belonging to you 
who accompanied me. They are all deserving o your avour. 

You know that for some years I have had under my pio- 
tection Salabhut Khan, the supposed or adopted son of 
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Doondiah Waug. I have given him a sum of money, and 
have placed him under the guardianship of the Court at 
Seringapatam, and I request you to take him into the Eajah’s 
service hereafter if you should find him to be worthy of your 

favour, ■ ■ 

As a testimony of my sense cf tibe benefits which the 
public have derived from your administration, of my sincere 
regard, and of my gratitude for many acts of personal kind- 
ness and attention, ! request your acceptance of my picture^ 
which will be sent to you from Bengal/' 

A. W, 

In the operations against the Ghitoor Palegars, 1804-5,. 
the Mysore Horse served under Colonel Mony penny. 
They took a conspicuous part in the pursuit that followed 
their repulse at Mograul, 16 miles north of Chittoor. 
The only capital punishments inflicted in these operations 
were in the cases of the chiefs of Yedergundu and Cher- 
gul captured by the Mysore Horse. These men having 
been tried and found guilty of having plundered certain 
villages in the taluk of Ambur, were sentenced to be 
hung, which sentence was carried out. The disturbances 
were effectually suppressed by the close of February 
1805. 

The Mutiny at Vellore which occurred in 1806, was 
not directly connected with Mysore but as one of the two 
principal causes which appear to have led to it, was said 
to be the residence of the family of the late Tipu Sultan 
at that place, it is necessary to refer to it briefly here. 
Though the origin of the Mutiny and its suppression by 
the timely arrival of Col. Gillespie from Arcot, are matters 
belonging to the general history of India, and need not 
therefore be gone into here, it is necessary to direct atten- 
tion to one or two particular aspects of it. The garrison 
of Vellore at this time consisted of four Companies 
of His Majesty’s 69th regiment, six Companies 1st 
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battalion 1st, and the whole of the 2nd battalion 23rd 
regiment North India. The 1st battalion was the oldest 
in the service, and had always maintained a high 
reputation. It is stated by Wilson (ffistory of British 
Jfidiidf I. 133) that the 1st regiment had been chicfy 
raised in Mysore and that many officers and men 
had served in the armies of Haidar and Tipu. As Col. 
Wilson has pointed out {History of the Madras Army 
III. 176/.». 2), this statement seems questionable. The 
1st battalion was formed in 1758 from the independent 
companies, forty years before the British had any con- 
nection with Mysore ; in fact, long before Haidar rose to 
prominence. It distinguished itself in the first campaign 
against Haidar, 1767-69. It was nearly destroyed at 
Baillie s defeat in September 1780, and was re-formed at 
Tanjore in 1781. It served in the Mysore campaign of 
1790-92, and again during the final campaign of 1799, 
but it was never stationed in the Mysore territory until 
long after 1806. The 23rd Regiment N. I. had, how- 
ever, been recently raised in the District of Tinnevelly, 
and contained in its ranks a number of the followers of 
the Palegar chiefs, whose possessions had been forfeited 
in 1801 for rebellion. The 69th were quartered in the 
fort, while most of the sepoys lived in the pettah, though 
their arms were lodged in the fort. The men for general 
duty on the night of the 9th July— the Mutiny occurred 
at half past two o’clock on the morning of the 10th — 
were taken from the 69tb and the Ist regiment. It is 
on record that before the mutiny actually occurred, there 
were seditious meetings at Vellore- These meetings 
were, it is stated, attended by the majority of the Indian 
Officers and by several of the sons of Tipu, then confined 
in the fort. Another statement on record is that Tipu’s 
flag — an old one, green stripes on a red field with a sun 
in the centre, which was supposed to have been bought at 
one of the sales of Seringapatam booty, a considerable time 
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before tbe mutiny — was hoisted by his retainers. In the 
course of the counter-attacks delivered by the European 
troops, a soldier, in attempting to take down this flag, 
was shot from the pettah. Shortly afterwards, however, 
the flag was taken down by two men who were requested 
to volunteer for the occasion, under a very heavy fire 
from the pettah and the fort. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marriott (1st Battalion 5th) the Officer in charge of the 
sons of Tipu, who lived in the fort, miraculously escaped. 
In his report, he refers pointedly to the cries raised by 
the sepoys as they went from his house. They were, he 
says, heard to call out “Come out, Nawab, Come out, 
Nawab, there is no fear.” This was supposed to be 
addressed to Futteh Haidar, the eldest of the four sons 
of Tipu, who lived in the palace close to Colonel Marriott’s 
quarters. 

The quelling of the Mutiny was followed by the punish- 
ment of the ring-leaders and by the trial of the retainers 
of Tipu’s sons. Eight of these were tried before a 
Special Commission at Chittoor in April 1807, and the 
proceedings confirmed by the Madras Government in 
May following. One was sentenced to death, two to 
transportation for life, one to imprisonment for ten years, 
and three were acquitted. The sons of Tipu were sent 
to Calcutta, their complicity not having been established 
to such a degree as to warrant more extreme measures. 
Here they continued to reside as stipendiaries till 1 860,- 
A large sum was then capitalised as a provision for them, 
with a view to terminate their dependence on the libera- 
lity of the British Government and to absorb them in 
the general mass of the population. 

A Special Commission was also appointed, on 12th 
July, with Major-General Pater as President to enquire 
into the causes of the outbreak. Among the four 
members, who were equally divided between the Civil 
and Military services, there was Mr. Webbe. The 
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Commission sabmitted its Report on 9th August, from, 
which the following extract is taken : — 

“ There are two principal causes which appears to us to 
have led to the mutiny. The late innovations in the dress 
and appearance of the sepoys, and the residence of the family 
of the late Tippoo Sultan at Vellore.” 

After enlarging on the first cause, v/hich they felt 
to be an unnecessary innovation affecting religions 
prejudices, they wrote :~ 

“We shall now remark on the second cause, the 

residence of the families of the late Tippoo Sultan at Vellore. 
Accommodations were here provided for thena nearly resembl- 
ing a palace in magnificience, and an establishment allowed 
them on a very extensive scale of liberality. Their followers 
bad emigrated in great numbers to Vellore, and husbands for 
the Princesses were allowed to come from different parts of 
the country. These persons naturally brought along with 
them, their former attachments and prejudices and the inte- 
rests of Seringapatam were transplanted with its inhabitants 
to the Carnatic. Speaking the same language, and following 
the same religion, connections were easily formed amongst 
men who were not much occupied with engagements of trade 
or business, schemes of power and ambition would naturally 
occur to those who had been born to enjoy them.” 

The conclusion arrived at by the Commissioners was 
concurred in by the Government of Madras and by the 
Supreme Government, the only dissentient voice being 
that of Sir J. F. Cradock, the Ccmraaoder-in-Chief, who, 
in a Report to the Court of Directors dated 2Ist Septem- 
ber 1806, expressed the opinion that the alterations in 
dress bad been nothing more than a pretext ; the real 
object having been the restoration of the Muhammadan 
power. Major Ilazlewood of the 2nd battalian 24 regi- 
ment bad also pressed the latter as the cause of the 
mutiny on the Government of Madras. In view of 
this expression of opinion, a further Court of enquiry 
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composed of Mr. A. Scott of the Civil Service, Lieutenant- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Munro, were appointed in 1807 to go into 
the matter. This Commission closed its proceedings on 
19th March 1807, when they came to the conclusion 
that “the inferences drawn by Major Hazle wood were 
not supported on any sufficient grounds. ^ The (jrovern 
ment of Madras expressed on 2nd April their entire concur- 
rence in this conclusion. However, the Court of Directors 
do not appear to have agreed with this view. They sent 
out on 15th April an order directing the removal of Lord 
William Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, and Sir 
J E. Cradocb, the Commander-in-chief, from their res- 
pective posts. On 29th May, they reviewed the several 
reports regarding the mutiny in a lengthy despatch in 
which they formulated their opinion that the 

“Immediate cause of the discontent among the Sepoys 
-was the introduction of certain innovations in their dress, 
which were offensive, and, as they held, degrading to them ; 
and that the captive sons of the late Tippoo Sultan, with their 
adherents and abettors took occasion, from the dissatisfaction 
of the Sepoys, to instigate them to insurrection and revolt, 
with the view of effecting their own liberation, and the resto- 
ration of the Mahommedan power.’' 

The excitement caused by the proposed alterations in 
dress extended to the troops at a number of stations, of 
which Bangalore and Nandidrug were the chief ones in 
the State. They were, however, not of such a nature as 
to cause any great anxiety. Beyond the dismissal of a 
few men at these stations, nothing of moment occurred 
at either station. So ended the attempt to restore the 
Mahammadan power in the South of India. 

Erom the beginning of 1807, if not from an earlier 
^ period, a spirit of discontent had existed among the 

iffioS-s, 1809 . Officers of the Madras Army, of which the two princi- 
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? pal causes were the Mglier ' allowances granted to the ' 

I Officers of the Bengal army and the undue proportion of 

commands which had been recently bestowed upon the 
Officers of the Eoyal Army. This feeling was aggra- 
Tated by the discontinuance, in July 1807, of certain 

i allowances paid to Officers commanding districts, stations, 
and cantonments, out of the duties levied in military 
hmmm; and by tbe abolition of the tent contract in 
I May 3808. Though the Mutiny which broke out in 
May 1809, cannot fairly be attributed to these grievances, 
but rather to the somewhat harsh and arbitrary measures 
J of the Government of Sir George Barlow, who had 
assumed charge of office in December 1807, yet there 
is no doubt that they were real and important enough to 
exercise considerable influence over the events which 
followed. The abolition of the tent contract was followed 
by a memorial signed by a number of Officers, which 
was forwarded by the Commander-in-Chief on 28th 
January 1809, but was returned to him by Government. 
The matter would, in all probability, have ended here but 
for the unfortunate submission of a report marked 
private and confidential ” which gave serious offence 
to Officers commanding corps. This was followed by 
the laying of a charge, signed by five Commandants of 
■cavalry and twenty-three of the infantry, against Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Munro, Qaarter-Master-General of 
the Army, and Captain in the Madras European Eegi- 
ment. He was placed under arrest on 20th January 
1809 by order of Lieutenant-General Hay Macdowall, 
the Oommander-in-Chief. Colonel Munro appealed to 
Government urging that the report had been prepared 
by him under the orders of the late Commander-in- 
Chief and that it was a confidential communication. As 
General Macdowall refused to forward the appeal, the 
Colonel sent it direct. The Government took legal 
opinion and requested the Oommander-in-Chief to release 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 173 
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the Colonel, taf the 

BO ‘ Ch et Secretary ordered that 

Governroent ‘““i ®J,oS,with! which order 

Sas LSingirhl’hy®'^- &«”«"“■ Meodowall had also 

rx“So:na^s 

Ibka^hlilTfrom efficiently advocating the interests of the 
Seers He had, besides, made a highly i^flammato y 
i + thA Fnrooean Eegiment at Masnhpatam 1,24th 
D^ember 1808). The action of the Madras Government 

b ordering the release of Col. Mnnro appears to have 

“ ™d tL General not only against h.m 

the Government of Sir George Barlow. He resigned 

t on hi. way ho»e and signifie h.. „no,an» 

at Government by leaving for publication to the atmy, 

anld“ d.L /sth JaLry 1809. in which Colonel 

Mnnro wa. severely reprimanded for having 

the Civil power, “an act of disrespect for which he 

would have been brought to trial bad 

remained in India.” On becoming acquainted with this 

order Government directed that it should he expunged. 

from ’the public records. Not satisfied with this, they 

anticipated the expected receipt, from ^egapatam, of 

the Commander-in-chief’s official ^ 

nnWiclv dismissed him, on the ground that the order 


rogatory to the character of the Govei 

versive of Military discipline, and of i 
public authority.” Major Boles, I 
General, who had signed the order m 
principal, Lieutenant-Colonel Capper, 
panied General Macdowall on board si 
from the service for having knowing 
violation of his duty to the Gover 
currency to an order of so offensive a c 
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Capper, who, on his return, ' had immediately- avowed 
himself to be responsible for the circulation of the order, 
was suspended o'n 'the 1st February. 'General Macdowali 
and Colonel Capper were both lost at sea in March 1809, 
when on the voyage to England. Major Boles refused to 
acknowledge he was in ■ the wrong and his refusal was 
made the subject of a fresh complaint against him, but 
he was subsequently publicly exonerated by the Court 
of Directors from all blame on that account. Mean- 
while, the Government of India, at the head of which 
was Lord Minto, entirely approved of the whole of the 
proceedings of the Madras Government and condemned 
the conduct of General Macdowali. They also assured 
the Madras Government of their fullest support. It 
appears, however, that Lord Minto heard of the suspen- 
sion of Colonel Capper and Major Boles “ with the greatest 
possible regret and that he foresaw the consequences 
which would follow that 7no$t unjortmiate and un- 
politic measured He abstained from reversing it partly 
because he did not wish to put Sir George in the wrong 
on any point,*' and partly because he thought the suspen- 
sion was justifiable from a legal point of view. In this, 
however, Lord Minto, seems to have laboured under a mis- 
apprehension. The weight of opinion, even at the time, 
was against the legality of the suspension. General Mait- 
land, then Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Ceylon, 
vindicated the course follow^ed by the staff officers, and 
several other officers of experience and distinction, dwelt 
upon the impolicy of encouraging officers to debate upon 
the propriety of orders issued by their superiors, or 
upon the relative powers of different authorities. The 
Court of Directors, too, on hearing of the suspension, 
immediately ordered that it should be suspended and 
later (in February 1811 ) recorded their opinion that 
they could not discover any such interest or obvious 
irregularity as could justify the Adjutant or Deputy 
M, or. VOL. n. 173"^. 
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Adiatant-General in refusing to obey the command they 
bad received from Lieutenant-General Macddowall that 
the said order should be circulated to the army. 

The summary punishment of Colonel Capper and 
Major Boles created great excitement in the army. It 
wasmaintainedtbat the illegality of the order of the 
28th January was by no means evident in which cpe 
alone, could these officers have been justified in refusing 
to issue it. It was also thought that they had the same 
claim to immunity as had been accorded to CoW 
Munro, and they were consequently regarded as the 
victims of an unjust and vindictive resentment. Colonel 
Capper, as mentioned before, had left India immediately 

after his suspension, but Major Boles received addresses 

from several quarters in which he was apprised oft e 
intention of his brother Officers to organise a fund for 
his support. They also denounced the punishment 
meted out to him as “ severe and unmerited,” and ended 
by saying that “ such mutual support must be expected 
and accepted by all, who, like _ yourself , have, or may, 
suffer through any such exceptionable measures on the 
part of the Civil Government of Fort St. George, as 
have rendered necessary the painful step we have now 
taken.” Early in February (1809), a memorial was 
secretly prepared for transmission to the Supreme 
Government, in which after complaining about the 
exclusion of the Commander-in-Chief from Council, the 
release of Colonel Munro, and the suspension of Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles, the memorialists observed that 
the general discontent produced by local and partial 
injuries had been falsely represented as public disaffec- 
tion, and they concluded that they “ could not suppress 
the expression of their concern at the manner in which 
the exclusive rights of the army have recently been 
violated, and of their sanguine hope and earnest entreaty 
that the Supreme Government may, in its wisdom, be 
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induced to appease their jasfc claims, and to anticipate 
the extreme crisis of their agitation by releasing them from 
a ruler, whose measures guided by the councils of their 
implacable enemies, are equally detrimental to the in- 
terests of the State, as they are repulsive to the feelings 
of a loyal and patriotic army.’^ The circulation of this 
memorial which demanded in plain terms the removal 
of Sir George Barlow from the Governership, was, 
however, restricted almost entirely to the Officers in 
Travancore and the Southern Division, and the intention 
of forwarding it was abandoned about the middle of March, 
when the general indignation had begun to subside. A 
copy of the memorial reached Sir George Barlow’s hands 
through a private channel, which he refused to reveal, 
and though well aware that the idea of transmitting it 
to Bengal had been abandoned, he prepared to punish 
the Officers concerned in signing and promoting its 
circulation. At about the same time, he came to know 
of the existence of the addresses to Major Boles of which 
no secrecy had been made. On 1st May, accordingly, 
he placed his matured plans before the Council. This 
included the dissmissal, suspension or removal from com- 
mand of as many as fourteen Officers in the different 
army Divisions. In the Mysore State, Officers affected 
by the order were Captain Coombs, Assistant Quarter- 
Master-General in Mysore, who was ordered to be re- 
moved from his command and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eumley, commanding at Bangalore, who was ordered to 
be removed to the 7th cavalry at Arcot. These recom- 
mendations were agreed to in Council and the same 
published in a General Order dated 1st May. Several 
of the Officers named above denied having had anything 
to do with the obnoxious documents, but all were sum- 
marily punished on the strength of private information, 
not having been allowed the opportunity of offering any 
defence. No sooner had the order referred to become 
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public than the great majority of the Officers placed 
themselves in opposition to Government, an attitude from 
which, at several stations, including Hyderahad, Masuh- 

patam, Jalna.Seringapatam.Chitaldrug.etc., they speeddy 

passed into actual mutiny. Hyderabad 
Lrm-centre. There, the Officers issued an address to 
the army on the 18th May in which they condemned 
Si Ltion of Government and announced their resolution 
S control towards the support of the suspended 

Officers, as well as to join in any legal measur^calculated 

to remove the cause of the existing discontent. This 
was followed by a letter to 
forwarded on 

of 158 Officers. In this letter, it was asserseu uu^ 
the exception of a few individuals holding confidential 
staff situations, or otherwise dependent upon the favour 
of Government, the whole body of officers considered 
tmselves pledged to support each other 
of obtaining redress, and that unless the o’^'^er of the Is 
May was recinded, they had strong reason to fear the 
most disastrous consequences. The letter concluded bj 
promising that if the suspended officers were ’restore , 
the army would patiently await the decision of the 

Oourtof Directors. A Committee of Officers was also 

formed, at the same time, for the purpose of conducting 
correspondence and concerting ulterior measures an 
exampffi which was followed at most other stations. 
On the 21st of the same month, the Officers presOTted 
a document, styled their “ ultimatum ” to Colonel Mon- 
tressor, commanding the troops at the station, in whic 
they demanded ; — 

(1) the repeal of order of the 1st May, 

(2) the restoration of every officer who had been sus 

^°'^^)%he trial of Lieutenant Colonel Innes who had proved 
highly obnoxious to the troops at Masuhpatam. 
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( 4 ) The removal from office of every officer of the General 
Staff supposed to have influenced Government in their several 
recent measures. 

(5) A general amnesty; 

This paper^ was signed' by every officer in the' force 
except those on the Staff. 

The acuteness grew apace and Government did not 
know where they were. About the end of July, the 
Goverfior-in-Council, with the view of ascertaining the 
exact state of feeling in the army, resolved that all the 
European officers in the Company’s service should be 
•called upon to sign a declaration, afterwards known as 
the test, which required them “ in the most solemn 
manner,” to declare from their word of honour as British 
officers, that they '' will obey the orders and support the 
authority of the Governor-in-Council of Fort St. George 
agreeably to the tenor of the commissions which they held 
from that Government.” Such officers as might decline 
to comply were to be removed from doing duty with the 
troops, and to proceed to any station on the sea-coast, 
between Sadras to Nagapatam that they might select there 
to reside, until the state of affairs should admit of their 
being re-employed. The declaration was only signed by 
about 150 officers out of 1,300, which showed the extent 
of the dissatisfaction prevalent among the officers. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Barry Close, who had meanwhile 
become Eesident at Poona, had been appointed to 
command at Haiderabad in the hope that his eminent 
political talents and influence with the army might 
enable him to win the officers over to reason and restore 
order in the force. To him a copy of the test was sent ; 
on approaching Haiderabad, however, he was warned 
to halt at the last stage as his services were not required. 
He heeded not and continued his march. Arrived 
at the Eesidency, he had a consultation with Colonel 
Montressor and determined, at all hazards, to attempt 
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to place himself at the head of the troops. He addressed 
the troops but without any apparent effect. They neither 
would sign the declaration nor withdraw from the per- 
formance of military duty. He then declared that he felt 
) communicate directly with every 
cantonment, and advanced with that 
which had turned out, and 
' > under their officers, 
unsuccessful, he left the parade and 
of Colonel Montressor, he relin- 
the object of his appointment 
the officers subsequently 


himself at liberty to 
Indian soldier in the ( 
intention towards the troops 
were turning on the general parade 
His attempts proving i 
going to the quarters 
quished the command, as 

had been frustrated. Though ■ ur 

protested that his conduct, as they put it, was highly 
prejudicial to that confidence which subsists between the 
sepoys and their officers” and as “subversive of the 
discipline they are anxious to maintain ” and even de- 
manded that he should “ leave the place m the course of 
the day lest more unpleasant decisive measures should be 
necessary,” the Colonel had left a deep impression on the 
officers and his alleged “ conduct ” had told on them and 
the men. The result was that the officers sent in their 
submission a few days later. They attributed the want 
of success of the Colonel’s mission in their letter of submis- 
sion dated nth August, addressed to Lord Minto, whose 
arrival at Madras had by then become generally known, 
to “ the sudden and unexpected manner in which he pre- 
sented the test,” for their signature. They accordingly 
subscribed to the test and requested “ a general amnesty 
to all those engaged in the late unhappy events, leav- 
ing the rest to his “ justice, clemency, and wisdom. 
Their submission had a salutary effect on the other 
stations. At Masulipatam, where Lieutenant-Colonel 
Malcolm had unsuccessfully tried a policy of conciliation 
as opposed to the policy of coerciori adopted at Haiderabad, 
the news of the submission at Haiderabad had a soothing 
effect and the officers agreed to sign the test. The rest of 
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the stations similarly followed in the wake of Haiderabad, 
but at Seringapatam, before news from Haiderabad conld" 
reach the station, disastrous events had occurred, tO' which 
a reference is here necessary. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Davis, H. M.’s 22nd Dragoons, A&irsat" 
commanding the Mysore Division, the Head-quarters of patSfr 
which were at Bangalore, happend to be at Mysore on the of tie 
24ih July, when he received a letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Bell of the Artillery, then in command at 
Seringapatam, requesting that certain recent orders for 
the march of a Company of artillery, and the 2nd battalion 
19th regiment, might be countermanded on account of 
the severity of the duty which their removal would throw 
upon the remaining Company of artillery and the 2nd 
battalion 15th regiment, which corps together with two 
companies H. M's 80th foot, composed the garrison. 

This request was accompanied by letters from the officers 
expressing their alarm in consequence of the prevalence 
of a report to the effect that it was in contemplation to 
separate the native corps, and to seize the European 
officers. It was well-known, however, that the officers of 
the garrison were in communication with those at 
Haiderabad and at Masulipatam, and pledged to support 
them; hence their principal objection to reduce the 
strength. 

Colonel Davis, being without the means of enforcing CoioneiDaTis 
compliance with his orders, consented to their postpone- 
ment pending a reference to Head-quarters, and on the without effect 
29th, he entered the fort with the view of using his 
personal influence with the officers. On the morning 
of the 30th, he called them together, and after having 
addressed them without effect, he was told that he 
must not only remain in the fort, but that he must not 
quit his house. 
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Further 
seizure of 
treasure. 


However, they changed their minds during the day, 
and allowed him to return to Mysore the same evening. 
The public treasure belonging to the department of the 
acting Collector, Mr. James A. Casamaijor, to whose 
spirited remonstrance no attention was paid, was seized, 
under the immediate direction of Captain Cadell, the 
Town Major, on the same day. 


Thedeclara 
tion sent to 
the fort for 
signature. 


On the 31st, Colonel Davis sent the declaration of 
fidelity to the fort with instructions to Colonel Bell desir- 
ing that it might be tendered to the officers for signature, 
and that in event of refusal he should use his endeavours 
to prevail upon them to abstain from the further exercise 
of their military functions. The envelope and the letter 
were returned along with the note given below, the copy 
of the declaration having been abstracted, and retained. 


“ Seringapatam, 31st July 1809 

‘‘ My dear Colonel You must be perfectly aware of the 
state of the garrison which I reported to you long since, and 

m I ......... Ul wiiV"! n t _ 


Suaufcj Ul PUCi - 

it is at the peril of my freedom, to open any public commum- 
eations. 


(Signed) J. BeU.” 


On the 2nd August, the sum of Bupees 1,40,000 on the 
way from the Ceded Districts, was seized by a party sent 
from the fort for that purpose. 


Tbe detaoh- 
metit H, M/s 
80 th sent out 
the Port. 


On the third August, the detachment of H, M.’s 80th 
regiment was sent out of the fort with instructions to 
march to Bangalore. It was duly provided with camp 
equipage and sick carriage, and the garrison went through 
the form of presenting arms as it left. These companies 
proceeded along the Bangalore road for some marches, 
and then changing their route, they joined Colonel Davis 
at Mysore on the 7th August, 
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Upon this trying and nnprecedented occasion, Pnmaiya 
afforded to the Besident that ready and cordial support 
which might have been expected from his known fidelity 
and attachment to the British Governinent. A body of 
3,000 Silladar Horse which had previously received orders 
to hold itself in readiness was directed to invest the fort, 
and to cut off all its supplies, and the whole of the 
resources of the Mysore Government were immediately 
placed at our disposal.” (Letter from the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated dOth September 1809)* 


The declaration was signed by Colonel John Bell on 
the third August, upon which he was invited by Colonel 
Davis, and the Besident, to abandon the mutineers and 
come to them at Mysore, but he declined, and announced 
his intention to remain in the fort as long as he could be 
of any service. With the exception of Colonel Bell, the 
whole of the officers refused to sign the declaration for 
the reasons given in the following resolution which was 
subscribed to by the officers of the artillery, and those of 
the Indian battalions : — 

“ The moment the grievances of the army are redressed, we, 
the undersigned, will, with the greatest satisfaction, sign the 
preferred declaration of Governmet under date the 26th July 
1809: but as the intention (at present) of that obligation is 
evidently to bind us down to shed the blood of our own brother 
soldiers, we must decline affixing our names thereto/' 

The staff officers, viz.^ Captain de Havilland of the 
Engineers, Captain Cadell, Town Major, and three others, 
recorded their dissent in the following terms: — 

We never can pledge ourselves to obey the orders of Sir 
George Barlow and his advisers which so clearly tend to the 
total destruction of the British Empire in India. In this 
declaration, we are actuated alone by principles of regard for 
the safety and the welfare of the State 


Colonel Jolin 
Bell signs the 
test, while 
rest refuse it. 
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The European officers of the detachment doing duty 
at Mysore as the Eesident’s escort, and who belonged to 
; the 2nd of the 15th, resigned their military functions 

rather than sign the test, but the Indian officers and men 
remained steady. 

Investment of Government, on the 15th August, sent orders for the 
the Port. investment of the fort, and on the 10th, a detachment 
from Bangalore, consisting of two squadrons H. M. s 
25th dragoons, three companies H. M.’s 59th regiment, 
the 5th regiment cavalry, and the first battalion third 
regiment, with a party of artillery, all under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gibbs H. M.s’ 59th, arrived, and encamped 
about three miles from the fort. 

Kxti-aordi- About this time. Colonel Bell, when called upon to 
ofcoiref ‘ surrender, wrote several letters of an extraordinary 
Kelt character to Colonel Davis and to Government. He 

complained of neglect, of his not having been made acqua- 
inted with the real objects which the Government had in 
' view, and feigned to believe that an attack on the fort 

■ was contemplated by the troops of His Highness’ Govern- 

ment, for which reason he declared that he could not give 
it up without the special order of the Governor-General. 

I It was difficult to discover the real object of this address, 

j Colonel Bell, at the same time, despached a letter to 

' Purnaiya, the Dewan, complaining of his preventing 

; provisions from passing into the fort of Seringapatam, 

^ accusing him of having broken the Treaty with the 

British Government, and threatening him with vengeance, 
> if he pereseverd in his operations against the garrison. In 

answer to this letter, Purnaiya, with great propriety, refer- 
red him to the Resident as the proper channel of com- 
munication with the Mysore Government. This answer, 
it is supposed, led to the measure adopted by the officers 
of “ placing a guard over the Dewan’s house in the fort^ 
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in which the whole of Ms private property and part of the 
Eajah's was deposited/' (Letter from Governor-in-Conncii 
of Fort St. George to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, dated 10th September 1809). 


Althongh the fort was amply supplied with artillery Troops at : 
and military stores of all kinds, the garrison was scarcely aEd Bednore. 
equal to the defence of so extensive a place, and the 
officers were therefore anxious to obtain an addition to 
their strength. With this object, they placed themselves 
in communication with the 1st Battalion 15th regiment 
stationed at Ghitaldrug, about 150 miles north of Seringa- 
patam, and also with the 1st battalion 8th regiment, then 
on the march from Bednore to Wallajabad, and they 
succeeded in persuading the officers of these corps to join 
them. The 1st of the 8th left their families at Ghitaldrug, 
having been informed by their officers that their services 
were emergently required to assist in the defence of 
Seringapatam against the troops of His Highness' Gov- 
ernment, who were about to attack the fort. 

The 1st of the 15th were misled in a similar manner. 

The two battalians left Ghitaldrug accordingly on the 5th 
August, and on the morning of the 10th, while approach- 
ing Nagamangala, *26 miles from Seringapatam, they fell 
in with a body of 3,000 Silladar Horse, which, together 
with about 1,500 armed peons, under Eama Bao, an able 
and spirited officer of the Mysore Government, had been 
sent by the Honorable Arthur Cole, then officiating as 
Eesident, with instructions to retard the progress of the 
detachment, and to prevent it from entering into Seringa- 
patam. No collision took place that day, and the battalions 
encamped at Nagamangala. 
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suddenly attacked by the Mysore Horse, a few men 
wounded, and the baggage taken. The Horse then made 

severalcharges which were repulsed, and the battalions 
had arrived at their destination, when they were simul- 
taneously attacked and broken by H. M.’s 25th dragoons 
and the Mysore Horse. The sepoys were completely 
surprised and made no attempt to defend themsekes 
against the Europeans, whom they believed to be their 
friends. Captain McIntosh, who commanded the troops 
from Ghitaldrug, was wounded, and taken prisoner, and 
a number of the men killed and woundea. But a very 
large proportion, tu., 20 European officers, 19 native 
officers, 46 havaldars, and 785 rank and file, naade their 
escape into the fort under cover of the guns. Mr. Cole, 
in a report dated 12th August, says, “ a very considera- 
able number of the Silladar Horse have been killed, this 
body having skirmished with the detachment during the 
last 20 miles before the action took place.” The actual 
casualties in the Silladar Horse were 125 men and 150 
horses killed and wounded. 

The conduct of the officers of the Ghitaldrug battalions, 
and that of those in Seringapatam seems to have been 
equally discreditable. The former induced their men to 
march by means of false representations, and the latter 
treacheronsly kept their advancing comrades m ignorance 
of the arrival of the troops from Bangalore. Indeed, had 
it not been for the receipt of a pressing requisition from 
the fort, it may be assumed, as nearly certain, that the 
lamentable conflict would never have taken place. It 
appears from a report to Government, from the Resident, 
dated 14th August, that a few hours before the action, 
Captain McIntosh received a letter from the garrison, in 
which he was urged to push on. In consequence of this, 
he made a forced march which was the cause of his 
missing a despatch from the Besidsnt mentioning the 
arrival of the force under Colonel Gibbs, and the determi- 
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nation of Colonel Davis to prevent the entrance of the 
battalions into Seringapatam. It cannot be supposed 
that Captain McIntosh, at the head of about 1,120 Indians, 
would have ventared to oppose such a force as that under 
Colonel Gibbs. 

During the attack, the guns in the fort opened upon 
the camp, and a party under Colonel Munro of the 15th 
sallied in that direction, but was driven back. The 
camp was again cannonaded, at intervals during the 
night, and a few camp followers and horses were killed, 
and wounded, but no further damage was done. Another 
sally was made upon the Mysore troops on the 13th in 
which Captain Turner, of the ISfch battalion, was 
wounded and several of his men killed. 

The next few days were passed in negotiations, daring 
w'hich the intelligence of the submission of the officers 
at Haiderabad having been received, the fort surrended 
at discretion, and was taken possession of by Colonel 
Davis on the 23rd August, the declaration having been 
previously signed by the officers of the garrison. 

The officers of the fifth cavalry, and 1st battalion 
third regiment, at Bangalore, having refused to sign the 
test, they had been removed from their respective corps, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbs before his inarch upon 
Seringapatam. The officers of the 2nd battalion third 
regiment, which had relieved the 8th at Bednore, also 
refused to sign, and Major Lucas made over charge of 
the battalion to the senior Indian officer on the 9th 
August, pending the nomination of a European Com- 
mandant. 

Lord Minto arrived at Madras on 11th September and 
his advent at once inspired confidence in the army. It 


Sallies from 
tbe fort. 
Surrender of: 
the fort. 


Disposal of 
the 

Company’s 
officers in 
Mysore . 


Lord Minto 's 
arrival at 
Madras. 
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■was, indeed, felt that if lie had arrived a little earlier, 
the disastrous affair at Seringapatam would not have 
taken place. The mutiny, indeed, had been literally 
quelled before his arrival. He had strongly supported 
the Madras Government and had reviewed the situation 
in an elaborate despatch dated the 27th May in which 
he had entirely condemned the memorial which had 
excited the wrath of Sir George Barlow. On the 25th 
September, a general order was published, in which the 
Governor-General, after having dwelt on the desperate 
character of the contest in which the officers had been 
•engaged, granted a general amnesty to all concerned, 
with the exception of certain officers, including among 
ethers those at Seringapatam. These were all tried on 
1st November at a General Court Martial assembled at 
Bangalore, with the following result so far as the prini- 
cipal officer in Mysore was concerned ; — 

Colonel John Bell was found guilty on the 9th December 
1809 and sentenced to be cashiered. The proceedings were 
returned for revision, but the Court adhered to the original 
sentence. The Commander-in-Chief, when confirming it, 
remarked that the punishment awarded bore no proportion to 
the atrocity of the crime. 

The measures of the Government were debated at 
length at the India House from opposite sides. The 
contest v/ent on for three years, when the attacking 
party having obtained the majority side, orders were sent 
out in December 1812, nominating Lieutenant-General 
Hon. John Abercromby to be Governor of Fort Saint 
George, and annulling the provisional appointment of 
Sir George Barlow to succeed to the office of Governor- 
General. These orders having been received at Madras in 
May 1813, Sir George Barlow vacated office on the 21st of 
that month. With the exception of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Bell and the commandants of the battalions which 
had marched from Chitaldrug, every sur-viving officer 
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who had either been suspended, dismissed, or cashierecl, 
was ultimately restored to, the service. Even those 
excepted at first were restored during 1812 and 1813. 


Pfirnaiya’s administration proved eminently successful. 
The chief problems that confronted him as he took charge 
of the office of the Dewan were : — 

(a) the pacification of the country ; (b) the setting up of 
an administration suited to the needs of the country; (c) 
repairing the damage done to the country during a century of 
warfare; and (d) carrying out the conditions of the Subsi- 
diary Treaty in such a punctilious manner as to give entire 
satisfaction to the Company’s Government, especially by pro- 
viding for the obligations rendered incumbent on the State by 
Article 3 of that Treaty. 

According to this Article, it was stipulated that when- 
ever it became necessary for the protection or defence of 
the territories of the contracting parties, or either of 
them, that hostilities should be undertaken or prepara- 
tions made for commencing such hostilities. His 
Highness the Maharaja was to contribute towards the 
discharge of the increased expense incurred by the aug- 
mentation of the Military forces and the unav{)idabie 
charges of war, such a sum as should appear to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, on an attentive consideration of 
His Highness’ means to bear a just and reasonable propor- 
tion to his actual net revenues. This was an onerous 
clause and had to be rigidly adhered to, if the Treaty was 
not to be broken. Every one of these tasks was diligently 
and honorably carried out by Purnaiya, who by his suc- 
cessful administration, not only made a reputation for 
himself but also brought increasing fame to the State. 
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and malversation of every kind, which grew ont of the 
bigotry and gross barbarism of his Government ’’—the 
greater part of the country had by collusion between the 
Palegars and the Amils passed into the hands of the 
former. On the re-establishment of His Highness Gov- 
ernment, there were accordingly few districts which did 
not at least furnish one claimant, possessing or pretending 
to the hereditary jurisdiction. In some cases, the 
Patels and in others the officers of Police emulated 
the Palegar character and sought to obtain indepen- 
dent rule over their respective villages and the privilege 
of encroaching on their neighbours. Influential raiyats 
who could afford a bribe were generally successful in 
procuring a false entry in the books of the district of 
the quantity of land for which they paid rent. "When 
the newly appointed Amils endeavoured to check these 
abuses, they were systematically assasinated. This 
terrified their spccessors. There were, besides, a large 
number of turbulent characters let loose over the 
country as the result of the cessation of war and these 
added to the difficulties of the administration. Such 
were some of the initial troubles that the new ad- 
ministration had to contend against. But the distin- 
guished triad— Col. Barry Close, Col. Arthur Wellesley and 
Dewan Purnaiya— were not to be baffled by them. Among 
their first acts was to proclaim an unqualified remission 
of all balances of revenue and the restoration of the 
ancient Hindu assessment on the lands and in the 
Sayer (i.e., in the duties levied on the interior trade of 
the country). This had the effect of encouraging the 
well affected and allaying unnecessary alarm among the 
people generally as to the objects and motives which 
actuated the new Government. To enforce public 
authority, a small but select body of Cavalry, Infantry 
and Peons was collected from the ruins of the Sultan’s 
army, while for the preservation of interior tranquillity, 
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the plan of Candachar peons was devised. The last 
of these constituted the ancient military force of the 
country. The necessity for providing against their 
becoming the instruments of commotion compelled 
Purnaiya, in the first year of his administration, to 
entertain as many as 20,000 of these, but he gradually 
reduced their strength. These peons received a village 
pay of from two to three rupees a month according 
to local circumstances, half in money and half in 
land, and three Bupees and a half in addition, when 
called out from their respective villages within the 
limits of Mysore ; with batta when sent on foreign 
service. The establishment, as fixed by Pnrnaiya, was 
based on the principle of having at least one individual 
of every family of the ancient military class in the pay 
of the State, the family being permitted to relieve the 
individual according to its convenience. This arrange- 
ment was well calculated to insure ‘the allegience of the 
whole and in case of emergency, 20,000 men of this 
regular description of force could be assembled at a few 
days' notice. As every Candachar peon was a cultivator, 
Pnrnaiya endeavoured to limit the service of this force 
ordinarily to local duty. This duty consisted in being 
ready to obey the call of the officers of Police, and take 
their round of duty in the village fort to which they were 
attached. The establishment of this force had a four- 
fold effect: — 

(a) it secured the tranquillity of the country which did 
not for long, since its formation, suffer the least interruption ; 
(b) it checked the system of private depredation under which 
a portion of the crop was uniformly paid by the raiyats as 
the price of exemption from plunder ; (c) by its means a 
system of Police was automatically organized throughout the 
country, not yielding in vigour and efficiency to any known at 
the time in India ; and finally (d) it enabled the assembling at 
short notice of an irregular force of 20,000 well affected men 
for use. 
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While these preliminary measures were ■ in the coiirse 
of being eJBfected, Purnaiya and Col. Giose began their 
tour through the State accompanied by a small body of 
troops which Purnaiya had to manage, collect and 
equip. They gave their first attention to the Palegar 
question, to which the Governor-General had drawn 
pointed reference in his instructions to the Resident. 
These opinions being entirely in accordance with the 
previously formed ideas of the Uewan, they received 
precedence over the rest of the urgent subjects that awaited 
solution. In this arduous task, Col Close gave the most 
essential aid. The impediments were numerous, per- 
plexing and hazardous, but Col Close, with the un- 
assuming efficiency which belonged to his character, 
enabled Purnaiya soon to surmount all these obstacles 
without reporting a difficulty. The direct authority of 
His Highness’ Government was thus introduced and 
effectually maintained in all Paliyams situated in the 
State. The refractory and the turbulent retired from 
the country; a smaller number of the same type were 
imprisoned but the greater portion accepted the gratui- 
tous pensions, civil offices or military command, on the 
condition of residing at Mysore, or accompanying the 
Dewan when absent from that place. Purnaiya treated 
these last with a degree of deference and attention 
which appears to have been both judicious and accept- 
able. 

In the rest of the State where the Palegars were non- 
existent — the old corrupt administration soon gave place 
to the new system. The introduction of the authority of 
Government was rendered feasible by the efficient police 
force organized by Purnaiya. So effective, indeed, 
became the Police that the experiment of assassinating 
an Amil, tried in the early stages of the new Govern- 
ment, was found impossible of repetition. The old 
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tenures of land were maintained everywhere, so that so 
far as the main source of sustenance to the people and the 
principal source of revenue to the new GovernmeDt were 
concerned, there was no cause for complaint. In the 
greater part of the country, the hereditary right of caltiva- 
tion was recognized, subject to the payment of the rent 
customary in the District. In Bednore and Bullnm, the 
property of the soil is held in great respect. The rent 
was paid in these provinces in money and the Govern- 
ment could not claim anything further than receive the 
fixed money rent. But military service had been a con- 
dition of this tenure until Haidar in J 764 commuted 
such service by an additional rate. His son attempted to 
increase this rate with disastrous consequences to himself. 
Piirnaiya restored the rates of 1764 in Bednore as the 
land tax in that province, a measure which gave general 
satisfaction. In Bulium, which had not been brought 
into subjection even by Haidar and Tipu, the rates of 
land tax fluctuated. In this province, disturbances 
occurred in 1801-2 and they were, as will be found men- 
tioned elsewhere, put down by Col. Arthur Wellesley. 
This suppression of disorders was followed by the des- 
truction of forts and the opening up of roads and the 
settlement of the country. Purnaiya visited this Province 
in person and fixed the land tax on a basis which was 
acceptable to the landholder. Since then, no part of the 
State has been more tranquil than Bulium. The policy 
of Purnaiya in this matter of land taxation was 
hereditary landed property and fixed rents. But this 
was subject to one qualification : he show^ed a general 
disposition to accede to the proposals of individuals, for 
fixing the rents, and securing the property on every 
description of land, but did not press it as a measure of 
Government, which the raiyats habitually receive with 
suspicion. He held the view that people must be made 
gradually to understand and wish for such a measure 
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before it can be conferred and received as a benefit. The 
whole of the revenue was under Amani management, a 
system which though attended with inconvenience, was 
diffiult to abolish at the time. On a rough calculation, 
it would appear that even under this system, an indus- 
trious husbandman in Mysore paid to the Government an 
average rent equal to nearly 40 p. c. of the gross produce 
of his crops, while about 60 p. c. remained to replace the 
charges of husbandry and to requite his labour. Allow- 
ing about 27 p. c. for charges of husbandry, there would 
have remained to him about 33 p. c. of the gross produce 
of his crop, without reckoning the profits arising from 
live-stock, which Adam Smith considers to be so 
invariable a source of advantage to the farmer as to be 
reckoned among the products of land which always 
furnish rent. 

The internal structure of the Government that secured, 
so soon after the disastrous wars of the preceding century, 
such an advantageous position to the cultivators needs 
only a brief mention. The Civil Government was divided 
into three departments ; — 

(1) Treasury and Finance: (2) Bevenue and (3) Mis- 
cellaneous, which included heads which did not belong to the 
two former. 

The military establishment had two distinct depart- 
ments, Cavalry and Infantry. Finally, there was the 
Candachar, or establishment of peons, which formed a 
department by itself, partaking of both Civil and Military 
functions, in its relation to the Police, the Post Office 
and the Army. Purnaiya, as Dewan, presided over every 
one of these six Departments of Government. The 
operations of the first of these was extremely simple. Each 
district had its own chief Gollar who kept the key of the 
Treasury, the Sheristedar, who had the account and the 
Amil (modern Amildar) who affixed his seal. The Treasury 
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<jould not be opened except in the presence of these three 
persons. The Shroff examined the cash, affixed his seal 
to the bags of treasure despatched to the general treasury 
and was responsible for all deficiencies in the quality of 
the coin. A similar process, sanctioned by the sealed 
order of the Dewan, attended the disbursement of cash 
at the General Treasury, where the accounts were kept 
in the same style of real accuracy and apparent confusion 
usual everywhere in India. The Government did not 
anticipate its revenues and declined on religious grounds 
to receive any interest for money and so was not troubled 
by the theories of finance which modern Ghancellers of 
Exchequer have to grapple with. As regards the Eevenue 
Department, its administration was committed to three 
principal Subadars and to Amils presiding over Districts, 
sufficiently limited in extent to admit a diligent personal 
inspection of the whole of their charge. These latter 
varied in number from 116 to 120, as convenience 
required. Their salaries were fixed by the Dewan, at 
rates considered by him to be adequate, and they were 
augmented on tried good conduct. Fraud or peculation 
on their part was met by the single punishment of being 
declared for ever incapable of serving Government again. 
Purnaiya was inflexible in working out this rule,'* 
with the result that the general conduct of the Amils 
became fairly high before very long. The miscellaneous 
department comprised primarily of two heads ; first, the 
regulation of His Highness the Maharaja's establishment 
of State and of his House-hold and secondly, the custody 
of judicial records. GoL Close made an examination of 
His Highness' Establishment, but they were small during 
his minority. His House*hold was under the charge of 
Maharani Lakshmi-Ammanni, who, as Wilks has re- 
marked, “ presided over the ceremonial part of this depart- 
ment with great sense and a due attention to splendour 
and ceremony." As regards adminiscration of justice, 
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ine regard was paid . to the ancient institutions of the 
country and to the doctrines of the Hindu Law. The 
Ainils in the districts were the heads of the Police and 
decided minor cases of complaint for personal wrongs. 
The establishment of Candachir peons imparted great 
efficiency to this department. The three Snbadars 
stationed at Bangalore, Chitaldrug and Bednore, exercised 
general superintendence over their respecti¥e areas, and 
directed the proceedings in all important cases, ci?il and 
criminal. Criminal cases were tried with the aid of 
Panchayats in open Cutcherry. The proceedings of 
each Panchayat, with the special report of the Subadar 
or Amil, were forwarded to the Dewan, who made his 
decision on the inspection of these proceedings. In 
matters of difficulty or affecting the life or liberty of the 
prisoner, the final hearing was held before the Dewan, who 
pronounced his sentence, assisted by the judgment of 
the Eesident. Sentence of death was pronounced only 
in cases of murder or plunder on the frontier. Theft and 
robbery were punished with appropriate terms of impri- 
sonment and hard labour. Fines were discouraged as 
unsuited to subordinate authority, while corporal punish- 
ment was prohibited. Civil justice was administered in 
a manner analogous to the criminal, with the aid of 
Panchayats. The proceedings were held in open courts 
and the more respectable inhabitants were encouraged 
to attend as assessors according to their leisure and con- 
venience. The Amil confirmed the award of the Pan- 
cbayat where they were unanimous and forwarded it to 
the Dewan; in eases of difficulty or differences, the 
proceedings were forwarded by him or the Snbadars, as 
the case may be, to the Dewan who pronounced the final 
decision on it in communication with the Resident. If 
he saw cause for it, he ordered a rehearing before him- 
self. In every case, the parties had the right of appeal 
to the Dewan, whose frequent tours through the country 
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facilitated the exercise of this right. It will be seen 
that though extensive powers, in matters civil and 
criminal, were thus committed to the Subadars and 
Amils, the degree of protection afforded to the people in 
matters appertaining to the Eevenue and in the enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights depended ultimately on the 
Dewan himself and on the extent of the interference 
which the Eesident may have found it necessary to 
interpose. Speaking from personal knowledge, Wilks, in 
his Eeport dated the 5th December 1804, bore personal 
testimony to the Dewan ’s high personal probity and to 
the frivolous character of the complaints preferred against 
his administration before him. After investigating 
every case put before him, he thus summed up his views 
for the information of the Governor-General (Marquess 
Wellesley) 

“ I have the satisfaction to state to your Lordship my His interfer- 
firm belief that the substantial objects of the administration of 
justice and the protaction of the people in the enjoyment of policy, 
their most important rights, are attained in a respectable 
degree by the provisions of the Subsidiary Treaty, and that so 
long as the constituted authorities shall preserve the confidence 
of their superiors, these blessings are not liable to material 
interruption except from the depravity or supineness of both 
the Dewan and the British Eesident.*’ 

That is certainly high testimony to the success attained 
by Purnaiya in the working of the administration he 
evolved. Wilks, however, was not for undue interference 
by the Eesident in affairs affecting the internal adminis- 
tration. He was anxious to establish a convention limiting 
such interference to cases absolutely demanding it. 

He wrote in words which deserve to be quoted 

“ The Treaty which established the present Government 
of Mysore, confers on the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment the right of interposing its advice, in all cases whatever; 
and the spirit of the alliance seems no less to require, a discreet 
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forbearance in i-he ordiQ.ary rotitine.of the ^ Government than 
the firm and efficacious exercise of this right when the occasion 
shall demand it. The knowledge that such a . power , exists, 
and that it will be employed on proper occasions for the 
protection of the people, is sufficient of itself, to prevent 
any frequent or urgent necessity for its exercise ; and where 
the personal characters of the Dewan and of the British 
Resident are such, as to ensure a proper degree of mutual con- 
fidence, the direct authority of the former will not be impaired 
by the seasonable interposition of advice. If, therefore, the 
Resident shall employ the proper precautions for being easily 
accessible without the intervention of a third person ; and If to 
temper and probity, he joins an ordinary degree of vigilance, it 
does not seem to be probable that oppression of any magnitude 
can long exist in Mysore without detection and redress. Every 
trait in the character of the Dewan (Purnaiya) marks him as 
an extraordinary man ; but Your Lordship will not infer from 
the general praise to which I most cheerfully add the tribute 
of my humble testimony, that it is intended to represent him, 
in the visionary view of a character without a fault, himsell 
divested at once of the previous habits of his whole life, and 
capable of working a similar miracle upon others. But I 
venture with entire confidence to represent him to Your Lord- 
ship as a character very far surpassing the reasonable expecta- 
tions of experienced men ; and if an order of things has been 
established, competent upon the whole to correct abuses, when 
discovered, it may seem to Your Lordship, to constitute some 
approximation to the sober views, and practical ends of good 
Government.” 

While the revenue system was restored to what it was 
anterior to the usurpation, steps were also taken to place 
the finances of the State on a sound basis in order to meet 
its responsibilities under the Treaty, The chief sources 
of revenue were classed under four heads:— Land-tax ; 
Sayer or duties levied on the interior trade of the country ; 
Sendif toddy and spirituous liquors ; and tobacco. The 
land-tax included not only the assessments levied on land 
but also the house and plough taxes, imposts which ranged 
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in their incidence from district to district, according to 
ancient practice, but which averaged about one 
Kantirai fanam annually on each house and plough. The 
tax on land was paid in money in Bullum, Bednore, and a 
few other places and on all dry lands in every other part 
of the State. Lands under tanks paid the tax in kind, 
under the vdram tenure, payment to the Government 
being limited to a moiety of the actual crop. Under the 
Cauvery, however, payment of assessment in cash was 
introduced and was beginning to become popular. Steps 
were taken to make payment of the assessment regular 
and possible by the grant of Takavi advances when neces- 
sary, the Amils being authorized in this behalf, and by 
an extensive restoration of irrigation tanks and channels, 
which Purnaiya most assiduously carried out. During 
the latter part of Tipu’s administration, they had been 
grossly neglected, with the result that in his regime, he 
had to expend considerably more than in the next three 
years as can be seen from the figures given below : — 

Ygar. Pagodas expended, 

1st year ... 1,82,918 

2nd year ... 1,54,825 

3rd year ,,, ... ••• 95,650 

4th year ... ••• 74,856 

5th year ... ... -• 65,600 

The restoration of irrigation works was so systemati- 
cally carried out that Purnaiya soon realized that he had 
done more than what the actual state of the population 
admitted. But the utility of the work was great ; it made 
revenue from land certain and popularised His Highness 
Government as nothing else could have done. The second 
head of Revenue was Sdyer, It was in some Districts 
farmed and in others held in Amani, Following on the 
advice of GoL Close, it was in the earlier part of the 
administration abolished, in so far as grain was concerned. 
But it did not take him long to find out that Purnaiya 
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was right, when he opposed its aholition even in part. In 
a country where commerce was ill-de¥eIoped and there 
was - little or no export trade, ' the loss in the revenne^ 
derived from road transit duties could not be easily 
compensated. For instance, in the year 1802 - 1803 , it 
aggregated Pagodas 2,57,439 and formed next to Land 
Eevenue, the chief source of State Revenue. The chief 
objection urged against it at the time was that it was 
extremely inconvenient to traders/' But Purnaiya was 
justified in not viewing with favour the suggestion of its 
abolition. Apart from the loss of revenue to be sustained 
from such a step, it was, in his opinion, likely to affect 
the supplies required for the Military at the time. The 
Military needs being imperious at the time, he w’^as, indeed, 
accustomed to consider all civil regulations with reference 
to the exigencies of Military supply. He contended, with 
reason, that when road duties are general, the declaration 
of a general exemption in any given direction would draw 
thither the trade of every article which should there be in 
demand. As a matter of fact, Mysore met, during the 
years 1799 to 1804, the needs of all the troops so situated 
as to admit of drawing their supplies from it, in an 
abundance altogether unknown in other parts of the 
peninsula. It is true that more detailed attention was 
given at the time to objects of this nature in Mysore than 
was usual elsewhere, and that the satisfactory result 
achieved cannot be exclusively referred to the Saijer 
system in vogue in it. But it has to be conceded that 
the effect of that system proved powerful and contributed 
not a little to the facility of forwarding military supplies. 
These considerations convinced Col. Close of the utility of 
Sdyer, quite apart from its revenue yielding capacity, and 
agree to its restoration even in the case of grain. The third 
head of revenue was Sendi, toddy and spirituous liquors. 
Sendi was produced from the wild date which grows 
spontaneously in the State and toddy from the palm. The 
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drawing of toddy from cocoanut was prohibited in every 
part of the State, as destroying the fruit which has always 
been reckoned an article of human consumption every-’ 
where in India. The spirituous liquors used were pro- 
duced in a variety of ways but principally by distillation 
from the macerated bark of the white thorn. The 
revenue from this head was generally farmed. The fourth 
source of revenue, tobacco, was also generally farmed, 
with suitable restrictions as- to its selling price. Betel 
was everywhere free except in Chitaldrug, where the 
revenue derived from it was included under the head of 
Tobacco. 

The system of revenue and finance organized by the 
restored Government of His Highness proved eminently 
successful from every point of view — both for the people 
and for the State as a whole. It enabled the people to obtain 
that much longed for peace that they had sought for in vain 
for some half a century or. so and enabled them to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour unmolested* It helped the 
State and those responsible for its administration to main- 
tain their good faith with the Company and to find 
without undue strain on or oppression of the people they 
governed the money required for keeping up their engage- 
ments under the Treaty of Seringapatam. For the sake 
of illustration, we may take the progress made by the 
orderly system of Government established daring the first 
four years of the new administration. This period, as 
will be shown below, synchronized with the period of the 
stay in the State of Col. Arthur Wellesley as Commanding 
Officer and Col. Barry Close and his two immediate suc- 
cessors Messrs. Josiah Webbe and Col. Malcolm as 
Eesidents and of the Marquess Wellesley as Governor- 
General of India (1798-1805) and witnessed a number of 
wars in which the help of Mysore was sought and obtained, 
in the shape of men, money and supplies. These were 
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given with a readiness which astonished ^ 
Arthur Wellesley as the Marquess Welleslej . ^This 
progress may be set down in the following tables . 

I. EeCBIPTS AND EsPBNDia'HBB. 


{In Kmiirai Bagoda). 


. Year, 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1801 

1801-1802 

1802- 1803 

1803- 1804 


Gross Eevenue 

21,13.609 

24,10,521 

25,47,096 

25,01,572 

25,81,550 


Net Beveaue 

15,99,872 

17,94,102 

19,78,899 

12,89,436 

21,97,522 


II. Tbbasuby Balances. 
{In Kantirai Pagodas). 


Year 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1801 
1801-1802 

1802- 1803 

1803- 1804 


Balance at its end. 

... 2,38,557 

... 1,79.811 

... 4,15,585 

... 6,39,985 
... 8,44,645* 


* Of this sum. Kantirai Pagodas 4,00,062 was due by 
the Company to the Mysore Government on account ot 
Silladar Horse. 

III. CoMPABATIVE STATISTICS BELATING TO PBOGBESS OP 
THE OOUNTBY HNDEB OEBTAIN HEADS. 

1801 

Peopled villages and hamlets ... 

Pamilies ... — 

Population (at 4| persons to a family) 54,184 

Ploughs ... 

Looms ... 

Shops 


1804 
25,303 
5,76,459 
4,82,612 
21,71,754 
3,24,548 
30,942 
13,840 
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The above figures speak eloquently to the success of 
the new administration. A study of the first of the above 
tables shows the care with which expenditure should 
have been guarded. A head of expenditure that had 
specially attracted Marquess Wellesley's attention was 
alienations of land for religious purposes. To this head he 
had specially invited the attention of Close in his instruc- 
tions. In the details furnished by Pfilrnaiya to the Commis- 
sion for Mysore Affairs, this had stood at Eantirai Pagodas 
2,33,954. On the new Government taking over charge^ 
Purnaiya, evidently in conformity with the advice conveyed 
to him, assumed possession, in the first instance, of all lands 
of all descriptions, principally with a view to revising the 
grants and alienations of every kind. This step enabled 
him to make commutations of land for money payment 
with the consent of the parties. In the first year, he 
reduced the expenditure under this head to Eantirai 
Pagodas 56,993 ; in the third it stood at 55,150; and in 
the fourth and fifth years, owing to the restoration of 
certain ancient places of worship, at 57,450. The expendir 
ture under the head of restoration of tanks and channels, 
though heavy in the first two years, went down in the 
fifth year to Kantirai Pagodas 65,600, which was fifty per 
cent less than what it w^as in the first year. Purnaiya 
paid unceasing attention to this eminently useful work. 
Col Wilks has left on record a comparison of what they 
were in 1799 and in 1804 respectively. In the former 
year, they had universally fallen into the most lamentable 
state and decay. Tanks which had been broken and dis- 
used from two to two hundred years, were visible in 
every part of the country and very many were overgrown 
with jungle and forgotten or unknown. By 1804, every 
embankment and nullah then in use had been put in 
perfect repair; many hundreds of each of the several de- 
scriptions of these works which were useless in 1799 had 
been restored and tanks forgotten for two hundred years 
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had been reclaimed from the depths of the forest. The 
expenditure incurred on Amildars and their subordinates, 
on whom the District administration rested, averaged m 
the fourth and fifth years about Kantirai Pagodas 
1,72,(300. Leaving out of account all such expenditure as 
tLt’ incurred on the rebuilding of the Bangalore and 
Channapatna forts, because of possible Maharatta inva- 
sions, which were stifl feared, and on the construction of 
the requisite accommodation for His Highness the Maha- 
raja and his relations and the Public Departments of 
Government, which were expected to be removed in 1804 
to Mysore, to be nearer to the head-quarters of His High- 
ness, and the expenses incurred for the rebuilding of the 
Mysore Fort, and the expenditure on Inams and Jahgirs, 
which cannot, for any reason, be brought under the head 
of “expenses of management,” the total expenditure 
incurred in the fifth year (Kantirai Pagodas 4,86,011) 
would be about 13| p. c. of the gross revenue realized in 
that year. That seems most moderate, judged from any 
point of veiw. 

It was, however, in the Military Department that 
Purnaiya’s arrangement was most perfect, so perfect, 
indeed, that it won the admiration of Col. Arthur 
Wellesley and other European contemporaries of his 
time. Not only that ; he so deeply impressed Marquess 
Wellesley, the Governor-General, in this regard that he 
recorded a Minute in which he declared that he was 
“ decidedly of opinion ” that the Government of Mysore 
had “fulfilled the obligations imposed upon it by the third 
article of the Subsidiary Treaty, in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner.” In the Memorandum presented by 
Purnaiya to the Commissioners for the Affairs of Mysore, 
in 1799, he estimated the number of troops necessary to 
be kept in His Highness the Maharaja’s service for the 
security and tranquillity of the country, excluding the 
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Company’s troops maintained under the provisions of the 
Subsidiary Treaty, at 5,000 Barr Sepoys (or regular In- 
fantry) formed after the manner of the Company’s 
Sepoys, and 2,000 Peons. After the lapse of five years 
in 1804 , experience suggested that the establishment 
might be thus made up : — Two thousand Horse, 4,000 
Barr Sepoys, and peons in constant pay 2,500 with a 
garrison battalion of 1,000 men on inferior pay for 
Mysore and about an equal number of the same descrip- 
tion for Manjarabad. The 2,000 Horse proposed was to 
be inclusive or exclusive of 500 stable horse, according to 
the circumstances. Approximately the force maintained 
totalled 10,500. The annual expenditure incurred on 
these troops aggregated approximately in the fifth year to 
Kantirai Pagodas 400,000 or about 40 Pagodas annually 
per head. This works out to about Es. 17 a month per 
head, which even making some allowance for the higher 
purchasing power of the Eupee in those days, is an 
extremely moderate figure. As ragards the efficiency and 
the utility of these troops, the records of the period are full 
of praise for the services rendered by them in the Mahratta 
and other wars which had then to be fought. During the 
extensive operations of 1803-04, the Company was enabled 
by the presence of these troops to draw out for field 
service, nearly the whole of the force intended for the 
protection of Mysore, leaving but two battalions of Indian 
Infantry to occupy the principal post in His Highness’ 
dominions, A respectable body of the same troops were 
assembled during these operations for the protection of 
the frontier. A detachment from this corps also attacked 
and dispersed a considerable body of predatory troops 
which threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the country. 
The cavalry organised by Purnaiya enabled His Highness’ 
Government by an easy augmentation to provide for the 
service of General Wellesley’s army, that body of Silladar 
Horse, to whose efficient services he has borne such 
M. Gr. VOL. II, 175 
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honourable testimony in his public despatches. Col. 
Wilks, the then Resident, in his report dated 5 th Decem- 
ber 1804 to the Governor-General in Council, confirmed 
in unequivocal terms that testimony. ‘ And finally, he 
wrote in that Report, “ I submit to Your Lordship in Coun- 
cil, without the apprehension of stating a questionable 
proposition, that no equal expenditure for the maintenance 
of troops of the regular establishment of the Company, 
would have provided with the same efficacy, for the 
objects which have been described.” This report shows 
that the extraordinary expenses incurred by His Highness 
the Maharaja’s Government in consequence of the war 
amounted to Kantirai Pagodas 4,91,911, includmg Star 
Pagodas 100,000, estimated to be expenditure involved 
in the gradual demobilization of the special troops raised 
for the purpose, which was, on all hands, admitted to be 
a legitimate special charge incurred on them. These 
extraordinary expenses incurred by His Highness 
Government were “entirely spontaneous.” Wilks has 
recorded the “agitation” displayed by Purnaiya when 
he was asked* to furnish the materials necessary for 
preparing the accounts required by the Governor-General 
in Council for judging the help rendered by the Govern- 
ment of His Highness under Article 8 of the Subsidiary 
Treaty “lest it should be supposed that he was too 
deficient in allegiance and zeal for the common cause, as 
to require repayment.” The same authority has set down 
his deliberate opinion, formed after a careful and close 
examination of all the relevant facts and figures, that with 
reference to that Article of the Treaty, it will be found 
Article 3 of that the Government of Mysore has expended in eighteen 
TreaWnU months for the general service of War, the average sur-^ 
an^^satisfac- plus of its resources of upwards of thirty-nine months. 
pUea^witT' arithmetical calculations of the help 

Testimony of rendered by His Highness’ Government, there was, in his 
ooi. Wins. a,n infinitely more important aspect of its relation 
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to the objects aimed at by the Govemor-CTeneral (Marquess 
‘Wellesley) in restoring the ancient Koyal House of 
Mysore and settingup an administration eminently suited 
to the purposes he had in view. Col. Wilks wrote : — 

“ In whatever relation to its resources Your Lordsbip may 
be pleased to view the spontaneous expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore, of nearly lakhs of Pagodas in eightetn 
months for tha service of the War, I trust that I do not err, in 
considering the fact itself to speak in plain, but in eloquent 
language, the sense v?hich is entertained by that Government, 
of the wisdom, the purity and the permanence of the present 
arrangements ; and that it will be appreciated by Your Lord- 
ship, as a true and substantive value, very far exceeding its 
pecuniary amount/' 

Writing on the same subject — how far His Highness’ 
Government had performed the stipulations of the third 
Article of the Subsidiary Treaty — General Arthur 
Wellesley giving an account of the ordinary resources and 
expenses of that Government and the extraordinary 
expenses it had incurred during the War, said, in his 
despatch dated 18th July 1804 : — 

“ It appears the Eajah’s gross revenue is about twenty- 
four lakhs of Ganteray Pagodas. It has been raised to this 
sum by the superior management of the Dewan (Purnaiya) 
by his attention to the repairs of tanks and water-courses, 
and the construction of roads and bridges ; by the encourage- 
ment he has given to strangers to resort to and settle in Mysore; 
and by bis general endeavours to improve the agriculture of 
the country, and the situation of the people under the Govern- 
ment of the Eajah The expenses for 

the repairs of the tanks and water-courses and the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges, for the buildings of tbe Eajah’s 
accommodation, and other public works ; the remissions for 
the unfavourable seasons, and the Military and Civil expenses 
of the Government, are liable to fluctuation. Bub the Dewan, 
at an early period of his administration, determined to provide 
means to enable the Eajah's Government to comply with any 
requisition which the British Government might make for 
M. or. VOL. II. 175"^. 
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assistance in War, trader the third Article of the S^bsidia^ 
Treaty of Mysore and he has saved annually a sum of 

amouLng to one lac of star Pagodas. He 

saving the criterion, by which he had endeavoured to regulate 
his disbursements and he has considered the sum resulting 
from the saving to constitute the fund for answering any even- 
tual demand under this Article of the Treaty. 

After giving a description of the peace establishment 
of His Highness’ Military Department, as set out above, 
and mentioning the details of the extraordinary expenses 
incurred by His Highness’ Government, aggregating 
Pasodas 3,59,188, he referred to the “ material assistance 
that that Government bad afforded to him during e 
Mahratta War of 1803-1804 in equipping the corps htted 
out at Seringapatam, in despatching the supplies required 
for the troops on the march to the frontier and to fee 
cavalry and fee Brinjaris in supplying fee magazines 
formed in Mysore, and generally in providing for all the 
calls made upon them. He also spoke approvingly of the 
services rendered by the corps of troops on His Highness 
frontier under Purnaiya’s personal command, which 
throughout fee time fee War lasted kept fee enemy out 
of Mysore limits, and then conlcuded as follows ; 

“ I now take the liberty of congratulating Your Excellency 
(Marquess Wellesley; upon the success of all your measures 
respecting the Government of Mysore, and upon the practical 
benefits which the British Government has derived from its 
establishment. I cannot avoid, at the same time expressing 
an anxious hope, that the principles on which that Govern- 
ment was established and has been conducted and supported 
will be strengthened and rendered permanent.” 

Shortly after receipt of fee above letter dated 18th 
July 1804 from General Arthur Wellesley, fee Marquess 
Wellesley drew up, on 6fe October 1804, a minute in 
which he sketched out fee circumstances under which 
the liabilities mentioned in Article three of the Subsidiary 
Treaty came to be imposed on the restored Government of 
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His Highness and the circumstances as well under which, 
at the time of the Mahratta War, about the close of 1802, 
His Highness' Government were requested by the Madras 
Governmenfe, under instructions from the Supreme 
Government, an augmentation in His Highness’ Cavalry 
establishment. He also bore testimony in it to the ready 
manner in w’hich His Highness’ Government raised an 
additional cavalry force of 1200 Silladar Horse, to which 
subsequently were added by it at different periods addi- 
tional levies of Silladar Horse aggregating 1045. He 
further duly noted down in the Minute the facts that the 
actual disbursement of His Highness’ Government on 
account of these additional levies and on account of 
the extra charges incurred in the equipment of the 
whole force of cavalry employed in co-operation with 
the British troops during the War greatly exceeded the 
amount charged to the Company and that it had, besides, 
incurred various other extra expenses in the prosecution 
of the War and was still bound to incur further charges 
owing to the necessity of having to gradually reduce the 
body of Silladar Horse thus raised and bring it down to 
peace establishment, the total of all which charges, he 
said ha.d been mentioned in the annexure to General 
Wellesley’s letter as amounting to Pagodas 3,59,188, He 
then proceeded to endorse the appraisement of the faith- 
ful manner in which His Highness’ Government had 
carried out their obligations under Article 3 of the Treaty 
and in doing so used words not of mere praise but of warm 
appreciation, words too which will long be remembered 
as a just requital of help received at a moment when it 
was most opportune. He wrote : — 

‘‘ The third article of the Subsidiary Treaty was not 
intended to establish a precise rule to determine the propor- 
tion, which the pecuniary aid to be afforded by the Hajah of 
Mysore to the British Government on occasions of joint war 
should bear to the resources of his country ; it would indeed 
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have been difficult, if not impracticable, to have formed such a 
rule. I am of opinion that the question of the Eajah’s complete 
execution of the third . article of: the Subsidiary Treaty on the 
occasion of the late' - "war, should be deterroined with reference 
to the general exertions of the Government of Mysore in sup- 
port of the common course? as well as the extent of its pecuni- 
arycontributions- 

“ The despatch from Major-General Wellesley to which I 
have referred in this Minute, contains a just and most honour- 
able testimony of the zeal, judgment and fidelity which 
regulated the exertions of the Government of Mysore in co- 
operating with the British Power, and of the degree in which 
these exertions contributed to the successful prosecution of the 
War. In my judgment, therefore, the Government of Mysore 
must be considered to have afforded to the British Government 
and its Allies in the late war, a degree of aid, greatly exceeding 
that which the JBritish Government and its Allies could have 
derived from a mere pecuniary contribution on the part of the 
Rajah of Mysore, equal io amount of the extra charges actually 
incurred by the Rajah of Mysore on the occasion of the late 
War. 

The amount, however, of the extra charges incurred by 
the Rajah of Mysore, viewed as a pecuniary contribution, ap- 
pears to me to be as considerable as could be reasonably and 
justly required from the Rajah of Mysore, under the provisions 
of the third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty. 

“ After deducting seven lacs of Pagodas payable to the 
Honourable Company on account of the Subsidiary Forces 
stationed in Mysore, the amount of these extra charges is nearly 
equal to one-fifteenth of the gross revenue of Rajah's domi- 
nions. That amount also nearly equals the aggregate of the 
sums intended by the Bewan of Mysore to be annually set 
aside for the express purpose of meeting the contingency of 
War, as described in the fifteenth paragraph of Major-General 
Wellesley’s despatch, and may, therefore, be considered at the 
commencement of the War, to have constituted nearly the 
whole of the disposable funds of the Government of Mysore.” 

“ For these reasons, I am decidedly of opinion, thp^t the 
Government of Mysore has fulfilled obligations imposed upon 
it by the third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty, in the most 
complete and satisfactory manner. 
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With a Yiew to obviate the embarrassments which might 
hereafter arise from the difficulty of defining the extent of the 
aid to be eventually required from the Bajah of Mysore, under 
the provisions of the third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty, I 
purpose, that the aid actually afforded by the Government on 
the occasion of the late War, be considered as the standard by 
which our future demands on the Government of Mysore shall 
be regulated on similar occasions. 

I have great satisfaction in availing myself on this 
occasion to record my deliberate declaration, that every object 
which I contemplated, in the settlement of the Government of 
Mysore have been conducted with a degree of regularity, wisdom, 
discretion and justice, unparalleled in any Native State in 
India. The benefits of this system of administration, combined 
with the conditions of its connection with the British 
Government, have been manifested in the general tranquillity 
and prosperity of the Bajah of Mysore’s dominions, in the 
increase of population and resources of the country, in the 
general happiness of the people, and in the ability of the 
Government of Mysore to discharge with xeal, and fidelity, 
every^ obligation of the subsisting Alliance. 

Under the operation of the Treaties of Mysore and 
Seringapatam in the course of five years, that country has 
acquired a degree of prosperity, which could not possibly have 
been attained under any other system of political connection, 
and has been enabled in some degree to repay, by the efficiency 
of its assistance in the hour of emergency, the benefits which 
it has derived from the protecting influence and power of the 
British Government.” 

* I discharge a satisfactory part of my duty in availing 
myself of this occasion to record the high sense, which I enter- 
tain of the merits and services of the Dewan Purniah, To 
the extraordinary abilities, eminent public zeal, integrity', 
judgment, and energy of that distinguished Minister, must 
be ascribed, in a considerable degree, the success of measures, 
which I originally adopted for the settlement of Mysore and 
the happy and pi^osperous condition of that flourishing country. 
The merits and services of the Dewan have been peculiarly 
conspicuous in the promptitude and wisdom manifested by 
him in the application of the resources of Mysore to the exi- 
gencies of the public service during the late War with the 
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confederated Mahratta chieftains: and I deem it to be an act 
of justice to acknowledge that the expectations which I formed 
in selecting Pumiah for the important office of Minister of 
Mysore, have been greatly exceeded by the benefits which 
have resulted from his excellent administration.” 

Marquess Wellesley’s declaration that His Highness’' 
Government has fully and satisfactorily complied with the 
third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty was finally given 
formal effect to by the supplementary Treaty concluded 
between the Company and His Highness the Maharaja 
on 29th January 1807, which rendered specific His High- 
ness’ pecuniary obligation in the event of War by com- 
muting it to the maintenance of a body of 4,000 Horse 
at all times. 

According to Sir John Malcolm, it would seem that 
this modification of the Treaty was to some extent due 
to Sir George Barlow as well. The following passage 
from his writings (see his Political History of India, 1784- 
1829, I, 544-7) render this point clear: — 

“ Prom the hour when the Government of Mysore was 
established, the whole attention of itn able minister Purniah 
had been directed to the object of saving the Country from 
such internal troubles as are the common consequences of 
those changes which throw the Milifcai'y part of the population 
suddenly out of employ. Besides some battalions of regular 
Infantry-, he kept in service a very numerous local militia and 
a large and efficient body of irregular Horse formed of the very 
best of those Troops who had served Hyder Ali and Tipii 
Sultan and ( had beenj commanded by the Officers most dis- 
tinguished in the service of those Princes. The measure 
grounded, as it were, on a knowledge of human nature and of 
the peculiar feelings and habits of the Natives of India had 
the complete success which it merited. The internal tranquil- 
lity of the country was undisturbed and the Troops of the 
Eajah of Mysore, particularly the Horse, were found useful and 
efficient auxiliaries. 

“ A consideration of the above circumstances and of the 
just title to favour which the Mysore Government had 
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established, induced Sir George Barlow, then Goyernor-General, 
to consent to the modification of the article of the Treaty of 
Mysore which gave to the British an indefinite powder of calling 
on the Eajah for pecuniary assistance on the occasion of War. 
This article, which was alarming to the dependant State, from 
its being undefined, was conamuted for a contingent of four 
thousand Horse upon whose services we had a right at all 
times to call, paying only a small extra ailow^ance necessary 
for their support when employed beyond the limits of the 
Mysore Dominions. 

“ The above engagement negotiated and concluded in 
the true spirit of those principles on which the connection was 
formed by rendering that specific which w^as indefinite, and by 
making that which was before a question of expediency or policy, 
an article of faith, not only confirmed the benefits derived from 
this alliance but gave it durability by placing beyond the power 
of the Eajah the means of diminishing his own responsibility 
and his utility as an ally. 

“ The constitution of that body of men, for whose perma- 
nent support this arrangement provided, corresponded with the 
character of the Government which they served. The Com- 
manders of these Horse form a part of the aristocracy of the 
State to which they belong and by their good conduct with the 
British Armies they obtained a title to our favor and protection 
which, without trenching on the right of their Prince to raise 
or degrade them, renders such an act when opposed to justice 
so ungracious that there is hardly an instance of its occurrence ; 
and in every case where an officer of distinction dies, the com- 
mand of bis men devolves, according to the usage of the service, 
on the son or the next heir.'' 

Marquess Wellesley’s description of his acknowledg- 
ment of the services rendered by His Highness’ Dewan 
as an act of justice ” was apposite. He follow^ed up 
the Minute in which he made this acknowledgment by a , 
letter, indicted on the same date (5th October 1804), ' 
to Lord William Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, in i 
which he announced to him that an important change had 
been resolved upon. This was the placing of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, under the direct authority of the Supreme 
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Government instead of, as heretofore, (under his orders 
dated the 4th September 1799), under the Government of 
Fort St, George, The reason for this change was the 
great alteration which had taken place in the political 
situation by about 1804 and more especially the improved 
connection which had been established between the British 
Government and the Peishwa, whose dominions became, 
as the result of the late War, contiguous to those of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. The order was to take 
immediate effect and Lord Bentinck was requested to 
appraize the British Eesident in Mysore of it and ask him 
to address all his correspondence direct to the Governor- 
General in Council and to inform him that he was to 
receive immediately from that authority all such orders 
and instructions as it might be necessary to issue to him 
for his guidance. How far this change was due to the 
influence of General Arthur Wellesley, it is difficult to 
determine. But there is evidence enough in the Welling- 
ton Despatches to infer that it should have been largely 
his work. He had no high opinion of the capacity of the 
then Madras Government. In a letter dated 8th Jnly 
1801, he had bitingly referred to the dubashery (manage^ 
ment through dubashes) and. the corruption which was 
prevalent there. Writing again, on 10th November 1801, 
to his brother Henry Wellesley (afterwards famous as 
Lord Cowley and as Ambassador at Paris) he had spoken 
of ‘'Madras sharks.” In January 1804, he made 
it known to the Marquess Wellesley that Malcolm’s 
successor at Mysore should be “ a gentlemen from the 
Bengal Civil Service.” He added : — 

” The Government of that country should be placed under 
the immediate protection and superintendence of the Governor- 
General in GounoiL The Governors of Fort St. George ought 
to have no more to do with the Eajah, than they have with the 
Soubah of the Deccan or the Peishwa. The consequence of 
the continuance of the present system will be, that the Eajah’s 
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Government will be destroyed by cornipfcion ; or if they shoaM 
not be corrupt, by calumny, I know no person, either civil or 
military, at Fort St. George, who would set his face against the 
first evil ; or who has the strength of character or talents to 
defend the Government against the second. In my opinion, the 
only remedy is to take the Eajah under the wing of the Gov- 
ernor-General ; and this can ba done effectively only by appoint- 
ing, as Eesident, a gentleman of the Bengal Civil Service, and by 
directing him to correspond only with the Governor -Generai/’ 

The Court of Directors, however, ' did not eventually 
approve of this arrangement. Shortly after the recall of 
Marquess Wellesley, they sent out orders to the Supreme 
Government reversiog the same. These orders were 
made known to the Government of Fort St. George and 
the Eesident at Mysore on 15th December 1806, and 
agreeably to them the Madras Government, obtained, 
once again ^^the immediate controlling authority over the 
Residency of Mysore/' 

Meanwhile the country began rapidly to recover from the 
ravages of a century. The prosperous appearance it put 
on within a year of the restoration of the ancient Royal 
House cannot be better described than in the words of 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, in a letter dated 26th May 
1801 - 

“ The Rajah’s Government is in the most prosperous 
state. The country is become a garden where it is inhabited, 
and the inhabitants are returning fast to those parts which the 
last savage had forced them to quit. The family have moved 
into old Mysore, where their ancient Palace has been rebuilt 
in the same form in which it was formerly and I believe, on 
the old foundations. The whole family appear as happy as we 
wished they should be when this Government was established. 
Mysore is become a large and handsome Native Town, full of 
inhabitants ; the whole Country is settled and in perfect tran- 
quillity. I believe the Eajah’s treasury is rich, as he pays his 
kists with regularity ; but Purneah (Purnaiya), who has an 
eye to the future prosperity and revenue of the country, has 
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repaired numberless tanks, particularly that large one near 
Milcottah (Melkote) ; has rebuilt many towns, and forts : and, 
I understand, encourages the inhabitants of the Country in all 
parts by advance of money and remissions whenever they 
require them. Thus the establishment has succeeded in a 
manner equal to our most sanguine expectations ; and there is 
every prospect that its prosperity will be permanent.*’ 

The tank near Melkote referred to above by General 
Wellesley should be the splendid tank of Moti Talab at 
Tonnur, 10 miles north-west of Seringapatam. Writing 
of its restoration to Lord Clive, Governor of Madras, 
Piirnaiya remarked on 13th November 1800 — 

The MuttiTalak(for Talab or tank) situated in the village 
Tunnaier (Tonnur), which tank had remained in a state of ruin 
for a series of years, has been recently rebuilt in the strongest 
manner, and at present contains a body of water of about sixty 
feet deep (the words in the original letter mention the depth 
as twelve men’s depth ”). (See Records of Fort St, George^ 
Country Correspondence, Pol, Dcpi. 1801, letter No. 21). 

That General Wellesley’s description of the increasing 
prosperity of the country was a just appreciation of the 
eminently practical and utilitarian character of the 
administration of Purnaiya is well established by the 
records of the period, referred to below. 

Besides the restoration of tanks and water courses 
throughout the State, and the rebuilding of the Mysore 
Palace, Purnaiya carried out the reconstruction of the 
forts of Mysore, Bangalore and Channapatna. He also 
made arrangements for a suitable residence for His High- 
ness at Seringapatam. This residence cost about Pago- 
das, 11,000 and appears to have been finished in the fourth 
3"ear of His Highness’ reign (1802-1803). Under his 
fostering care, Bangalore grew in importance and its 
population grew to such a degree that it was reported that 
there was “scarce room suflacient to erect more houses” 
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and owing to want of water, a new tank was began in 
1801, near the rampart (evidently the Sampigai tank, 
not far away from the Wesleyan School and the Cenotaph), 
In April 1802, it was stated to be so far advanced that it 
was expected it would be shortly finished and laid to 
convey water within the town, which will contribute to the 
comfort of the inhabitants ” {Becords of Fort St. George, 
Gountry Correspondencer Pol. Dept.., 1802, letter No, 28). 
Another public work of considerable importance carried 
out by Purnaiya was the construction of what has been 
described in the records of the times as the '' Great 
Bridge over the Gauvery, which appears to have cost 
over Pagodas 64,500. This is the Wellesley Bridge, 
still in existence, to the north of Seringapatam. Writing 
of it on 15th June 1803 to Lord Olive, the Governor of 
Madras, Purnaiya said: — 

“The Bridge having been commenced in a situation 
selected by General Wellesley is to consist of 70 cheshmahs, 
each having three pillars. Seventy pillars and a third part of 
fche bridge are already erected, in a manner so strong and of 
stones so massy that it will be a very durable work; this is 
the season in which the river fills ; during the rains, the fur- 
ther stones and materials which are necessary shall be got 
ready and in the course of the next year, the work will be 
completed.” [Records of Fort St, George 1808, I letter 
No. 19). 

A year later, in another letter dated 20th June 1804, 
Purnaiya, thus reported its completion to Lord William 
Bentinck, the successor of Lord Clive, in the Governor- 
ship of Madras : — 

“Major Wilks (the then Eesident) and myself on our 
arrival here (at Seringapatam), having surveyed the new 
bridge constructing in the name of the Governor-General, 
observed what has been executed and what remained undone. 
After causing the necessary materials to be procured and giving 
the most express and positive injunctions about the work, it is 
now finished, except a small part of the parapet, which in a 
month or six weeks will also be accomplished. The river being 
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now three-loorths full, a passage is afforded for men, mer- 
chandise, grain and other articles. The passage by boats is 
suspended and the people with satisfaction and gratitude 
acknowledge the utility of the Lord’s Bridge. It is construc- 
ted in the strongest noanner, is calculated to endure for ages 
without decay. It is through the auspicious destinies of its 
great patron that it hath been executed with this degree of 
expenditure and permanency.” {Eecords of Fort Si, George^ 
Z.r. letter No. I6). 

The Sagarkatte dam across the Lakshmantirtha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery, was another work of public 
utility undertaken by Purnaiya. This dam is near the 
village of the same name and gives rise to the Anandur 
Channel on the right bank. This channel was originally 
carried as far as Mysore, it having been Purnaiya's object 
to supply the town with the river water. The design, 
however, failed, and the channel is in order only for 20 
miles. It irrigates about 1,300 acres and the revenue 
derived from it has averaged about Ks. 7,200 per annum. 
(See Vol. F. of this work under La'kshmantirtha), 

The execution of improvement works like these attracted 
considerable attention at the time. They won universal 
approval. General Wellesley's commendation of Purnaiya’s 
activities in this connection has been quoted above. 
Lord Clive in his farewell letter, dated the 15 July 1803^ 
was equally strong in his praise of them. On hearing of 
the projected Wellesley Bridge, through Josiah Webb, 
the Besident, he wrote to Purnaiya that he received the 
information *^as afresh proof of your unwearied attention 
to promote the intents (interests) of the Country 
entrusted to your charge, and to apply the increasing 
wealth and resources of Mysore to works calculated to 
combine public utility and magnificence.” {Records of 
Fort St, George, 1808, 1. c. letter No. 20). 

The practical effect of improvements introduced by 
Purnaiya were perceived when a severe famine broke out 
about the middle of 1804 in the districts north of the 
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Krishna aDd the Tnngabhadra rivers/ The inhabitants 
of the affected provinces— outside the frontiers of this 
State — repaired in great number to Mysore, some 500 to 
1,000 being reported to be found in each Taluk and 
people still pouring in. The abundance of grain was, at 
the time, so great in Mysore, that it was able to furnish 
these immigrants with grain, which was largely exported 
to the Northern districts. Lord William Bentinck, on 
hearing of the help afforded by Mysore on this occasion, 
spoke highly approvingly of the Administration here. 
He wrote to Purnaiya on 4 th July 1804 : — 

“ While I lament the fatal effects, which have been expe- 
rienced in other parts of India from a deficiency of grain, it 
has been a source of gratification to me to observe that the 
territories of Mysore have been preserved from that calamity 
and that in continuing to enjoy the blessings of abundance, 
they have been enabled to administer to the wants of the 
neighbouring States, and to afford shelter to the inhabitants 
suffering under the affliction of the famine. 

In tracing the cause of such effects, they cannot fail 
to afford satisfactory evidence of unremitting zeal and vigilance 
in the internal administration of the affairs of Mysore ; and I 
look forward with a degree of pleasure proportioned to my 
confidence in your qualifications for the trust reposed in you, 
to the progressing augmentation of the wealth and happiness 
of that country. 

“ I am happy to learn that you continue to direct your 
attention to works of public utility and magnificence (Bentinck 
was evidently referring to the Wellesley Bridge, whose com- 
pletion had just been reported to Lord Clive, his predecessor); 
and I consider it to be a proof of the expansion of your mind, 
that you study to promote such undertakings as are equally 
calculated to augment the productive powers of the Country, 
to exalt the honour of the Government of Mysore, and to 
distinguish the era of your administration.’’ (Ibid, 1804, 
letter No. 17), 

The country became so prosperous indeed under the 
new administration that it was able to find funds not only 
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for the regular paynaent of the subsidy dae to the Company 
for the maintenance of the Subsidiary Force which, under 
the Treaty, had to be remitted in twelve equal monthly 
instalments, but also for meeting the extraordinary 
Military charges that His Highness’ Government had to 
provide in connection with the Mahratta War and for 
the public improvements that were vigorously pushed on 
by Purnaiya to bring the country to its former position. 
More than that, Piirnaiya’s financial methods enabled 
the State, as he states in a letter dated 30th October 1801 
to Lord Clive, to reimburse the Company in the amount 
of the remission in the subsidy of the first year, which 
the unsettled state of the country in the commencement 
of my management, appeared to render a proper indul- 
gence,” {Records of Fort St, George, 1801, 1. c. letter 
No. 58). As this offer was made ''without the danger of 
inconvenience to the affairs of the Bajah,” His Lordship 
desired the Colonel (Close, the Resident) to accept Pur- 
naiya’s proposal. {Ibid}. In his letter dated 28th April 
1802 in accepting the offer, His Lordship cordially 
congratulated Purnaiya on the success that had attended 
his administration and remarked — 

“ The reimbursement of the money remitted in the first 
year affords a satisfactory testimony of the success which has 
attended the endeavours of the Rajah’s Government to restore 
the prosperity of Mysore and the voluntary tender of the 
money was made in that spirit of cordial union which binds 
the interests of the Bajah to those of the Company and under 
a just appreciation of the relations established by the Treaty 
of Seringapatam. I have therefore great pleasure in expressing 
my entire satisfaction at this arrangement and in assuring 
you that it will be equally acceptable to the Most Noble the 
Governor-Generab’* 

He added : — • 

“ Knowing your personal anxiety to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the engagements subsisting between the Bajah of 
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Mysoor and the Honourable Company, I have great satisfac- 
tion in informing you that recent dispatches from England 
make honourable mention of the punctuality observed in the 
performance of those engagements, and I avail myself of this 
•occasion to convey to you the assurance of my confidence in 
your zealous exertion to discharge the duties committed to you, 
and to secure to His Highness theEajah all the benefits result- 
ing to the Government of Mysoor from its connexion with the 
British Nation.” (Eecords of Fort St. George, Country Gorres- 
pondence, Pol. Dept •1802, Letter No. 29, dated 2nd April 1802). 


Certain of the works erected and to he erected by 
Purnaiya in connection with the use of the water of the 
Cauvery, within the State, especially the new anicut at 
Sagarkatte, which had not yet come into use at the time, 
evidently caused some misapprehension, between the 
years 1804 and 1807, in the Tanjore District. On a 
reference from the Collector of that District, in 1807, the 
Madras Government caused inquiries to be made in 
Mysore in regard to the truth of the allegations. In a 
■despatch dated the 27th March 1807, Major Wilks, the 
Eesident, pointed out that the irrigation works of the 
State had been neglected by Tipu Sultan during the 
latter part of his administration and that the new Gov- 
ernment in Mysore had only restored them “ to the 
extent that the population of the several districts at 
present admits.*' He also drew attention to the fact that 
the dreadful famine that followed io the wake of the war 
of 1790-92 had swept off a large part of the population, 
particularly in those districts which were the scene of 
the military operations, the river districts being, apart 
from Chitaldrug, the worst sufferers in this respect. As 
the population could not be increased by any artificial 
means in these districts, it was pointed out that very 
many years would have to elapse before the culture of 
these districts could be brought up to the level even of 
the faulty administration of Tipu Sultan previously to 
M. or. VOL. II. 176 
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1790-92. As a matter of fact, Major Wilks added, by a 
reference to authentic village accounts, the cultivation in 
1804 was actually 13,764 English acres less than that of 
1789-90, the year preceding the war above referred to. 
It was thus obvious that the failure, real or imaginary, of 
water in the Cauvery below the Ghauts in 1802-03 and 
1804, could not have arisen by an increased consumption 
of w^ater in Mysore during these years, unless the same 
causes had also operated with much superior force in 
1789-90 and the preceding years, which the Collector of 
Tan jore expressly stated not to have occurred and indeed 
was, at the time, matter of general notoriety. ''The 
waters have been abundant/’ said Major Wilks, " in 
Tanjore during a larger consumption in Mysore and 
they have been diminished in Tanjore during a smaller 
consumption in Mysore. The simple enunciation of 
these two propositions is sufficient to disunite them for 
ever as cause and effect/’ He also drew attention to the 
fact that the quantity of cultivable land under the 
twenty-six out of the thirty-five anicuts mentioned in the 
village accounts exceeded the quantity cultivated in 1804 
by 36,118 English acres, excluding the acreage cultivable 
under the seven other anicuts for which the details were 
not available and excluding also the increase under each 
of the thirty- three anicuts beyond the village estimates- 
which, it was known, many of them would admit, 
and which would be resorted to before undertaking the 
erection of expensive new works. Even if the sugges- 
tion that the river works above Seringapatam would 
influence the cultivation of Tanjore be admitted as a 
serious proposition and even if the political reasoning 
that His Highness’ Government was entitled to no greater 
expenditure of water than what they were entitled to as 
the former possessors of the old river works be adopted, 
for the sake of argument, Major Wilks argued that it 
would be many years " before the period shall arrive for 
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arresting the spirit of improvement which at preseent 
exists in Mysore.” 

What appears to have troubled the good folk of 
Tanjore was more what was going to be done in the 
future rather than what had been accomplished in the 
past by the new Administration in Mysore. Major 
Wilks had little difficulty in disposing of this aspect of 
their objection. The question of erecting new works on 
the Kapila and Kabbini had not yet arisen, the more so 
as there were so many old works “unemployed for want 
of hands.” He made it plain that the trouble then in 
the State was not so much land or works as the want of 
population to put them to use. Major Wilks made it 
also clear that the projected canal for conveying the 
water of the Cauvery from Tippoor across the Lakshma- 
natirtha to Mysore had not cultivation for its primary 
object. “ The serious distress experienced by the inha- 
bitants of this populous and rapidly increasing town 
(i.e., Mysore),” he wrote, “ for the common purposes of 
life, first suggested the idea. It was of course strengthened 
by the hope of introducing into a Hindu town, the holy 
stream of the Cauvery ; and it was expected that an extent 
of cultivation would be procured which should yield some 
return for the first cost of the undertaking. Little or no 
new cultivation is intended above Mysore. From that 
town to the Kapila above Nanjangud, where the channel 
will discharge itself to join the general stream, is about 
12 miles, and in approaching some villages in that direction 
which are tolerably well peopled, it is proposed to make 
use of a portion of the surplus water to the extent which 
experience will justify.” This was the object of Purnaiya’s 
Nallah Scheme, a scheme much misunderstood at the 
time and ever thereafter. 

In formulating his opinion on the subject. Major 
Wilks had a special memorandum on the subject drawn 
up after an elaborate survey by Major Colin Mackenzie 
M. or. VOL. II. 176* 
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, iir fameV afterwards Surveyor-General of India. 

(of Ms • ’ ^ QQoiij; out in his memorandum that at 

to Nceo^bo., ‘ie at 

rtfl tarn had for the past seven years (1800-1807) 
stream and could not furnish to 
P what it did not possess, while the river below 

^iT’^^hauts was generally well supplied at the same 
Ghauts w Trichmopoly had 

w Sstinct from that at Seringapatam not only m 
^ nortion of the season but also in the earlier, li 

'^'itbservlon familiar to the people of Trichmopoly 

feringapatam. V And J 1805/’ The 

Nulla was to receive its supply was estimated by 
^T- Mackenzie to be one-tenth part of the volume 
by the island of Seringapat^^ Though 
?-or Mackenzie had not calculated the proportion of the 
'‘Z to the water at the .to, 

^ Liied Dlace his final conclusion furnished the data 
ff^ucb calculation. Without going into further details, 
rSght be useful to state Major Mackenz.es final 
nclusion in the matter. “ I am induced to think, he 
^®te “that no injurious effect can follow from the 
t .t nresent in execution from Tippoor nor from 
iTrepairF of the anicut works within Mysore and that 
the caLe of the failure and continuance of 

.r Trichinopoly must be sought m some other sources, 
?At does not appear to have been owing to the failure of 
+V.A usual fall of rain at the heads.’ 

A^egards the Nulla itself. Major Mackenzie records 
that he inspected the same and made notes about jt on 

the spot. Writing on 22nd March 1807, he said . 

» From Tippoor to the new anicut measures 23 miles ; 

Se a' ■>-' 
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•winding conrse of 48i miles, the whole length when completed 
to Mysore Fort, will be 71i miles. Its general breadth from 
25 to 30 feet and the greatest depth of water it is expected to 

drain off at its first outlet is reckoned at 3| feet 

hut probably it will seldom amount to that depth. Of this 

line......... .....I shall only add that the greatest depth of 

water carried by it can only take place at the height of the 
floods.” (See Major Colin Mackenzie’s Remarks on the 
Beads and Courses of the Cauvery, dated 22nd March 
1807). 

Under the Partition Treaty of Mysore, certain districts 
on the northern frontier of Mysore were reserved for 
the Peishwa, but as he did not accede to the treaty, these 
districts (Holalkere, Mayakonda and Harihar), which 
now from part of the Chitaldrug District, were temporarily 
placed in charge of His Highness’ Government for 
purposes of management. Purnaiya managed them for 
the Company and made over the net revenue derived 
from them, during the year 1800 (see Records of Fort St. 
George, Country Correspondence (Pol. Dpt.), 1800, Letter 
No. 21). In April 1801, as will be found mentioned 
below, these districts, were under the Supplementary 
Treaty then concluded, transferred over to His High- 
ness’ Government in lieu for certain districts which 
had fallen to Mysore under the Subsidiary Treaty. 
Lord Clive (later Earl Powis), then Governor of 
Madras, complimented Purnaiya, in acknowledging the 
accounts sent by him, on his “ prudent and just manage- 
ment ” of these districts and every part of Mysoor.” 
(Records of Fort St. George, Country Correspondence, 
1. c.). 

The management of these districts was entrusted to 
Purnaiya in accordance with a suggestion made by Col. 
Arthur Wellesley to the Governor-General in a letter 
dated 14th June 1802. “I think," he said in this letter, 
“ that it would be advisable to give over to the Eajah’s 
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Goyernment the inanagement of the Countries which 
it is iDtended eventually to cede to the Mahrattas, 
because they will fall more naturally under it and will be 
likely to be productive immediately than if we take 
possession of them. Our gentlemen must have new 
establishments of all kinds suited to their systems, which, 
however they may excel those of the natives in the long 
run, are not likely to suit the people of the country 
immediately. I think it is to be apprehended that if we 
take those countries, it will create a jealousy at Hyderabad. 
This ought to be avoided, particularly as nothing can be 
gained by taking them/* 

The three supplementary treaties of 1801, 1803 and 
1807 may be conveniently referred to here. 

As the Peishwa refused to accede to the Partition 
Treaty of Mysore, the districts reserved for him under it, 
fell, by right of conquest, to the Company and the Nizam. 
On the principle of mutual convenience, the Company 
(represented by Col. Close, the Resident) and His High- 
ness the Maharaja signed in the Fort at Mysore a Treaty 
on 6th April 1801, to exchange territories of equal value 
belonging to them. Under this Supplementary Treaty, 
His Highness ceded portions of Gudekota (now included 
in the Bellary District), the Elu-Savira-Sime, portions of 
Punganur (in the North Arcot District), and Pangur 
and Hulhal to the Company, who ceded to His Highness 
in exchange the Districts of Holalkere, Harihar and 
Mayakonda. 

This Supplementary Treaty of 1801 was, however, 
superseded by another such Treaty concluded between 
the two parties (Josiah Webbe, the Resident, represent- 
ing the Company) on 29th December 1803, under w’hich 
His Highness the Maharaja ceded to the Company 
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Wodduntapur, Elu-Savira-Sime, the greater part of Pun- 
ganur, Wynaad, Hulhal and part of Gudekota in lieu for 
Holalkere, Mayakonda and Harihar. It was by this 
Treaty that the Company obtained the undisputed 
possession of the districts of the Wynaad, which was one 
of its primary objects. Malabar was one of the Districts 
ceded to the Company by Tipu Sultan in 1792. Whether 
the hill tract of Wynaad, which was part of the estate of 
the Pichi Eaja, who held the Kotiote taluk of Malabar, 
was included in this cession was a disputed point. When 
Marquess Wellesley arrived in India in 1798, it was 
settled that Wynaad still remained part of Tipu’s pos- 
sessions. By the Partition Treaty of 1799, Wynaad 
was ceded under one name to the Company, under 
another, viz., Ahmednagar Chiklur, to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, its revenue being assessed at 
Pagodas 10,000. But though allotted to both parties 
the Company alone retained possession of it. Under the ’’ 
Supplementary Treaty of 1803, His Highness resigned 
all claim to it on the cession to him by the Company of 
certain districts of equivalent value. 

A third Supplementary Treaty was concluded on 29th Suppiemen- 
January 1807 between the Company (represented by ofMW.^****^ 
Major Wilks, the Resident) and His Highness the Maha- 
raja for modifying and defining the provisions of the 
Third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, in the 
light of the despatch of the Marquess Wellesley dated 
the 5th October 1805, which has been referred to above. 

The object of this Treaty was to render specific this 
particular Article of the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, the 
indefinite contribution in war agreed to in it being 
commuted for the fixed maintenance of a certain body 
of horse in peace and war. His Highness was, under 
this Treaty, relieved from the pecuniary contribution to 
which he was liable under the Third Article of the 
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Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, His Highness in consideration 
of snch relief, engaging to maintain at ail times, fit for 
service and subject to muster, a body of 4,000 effective 
horse, of which 500 were to be Bargeers, and the rest 
Silladar Horse. Such part of this body of 4,000 horse' 
as in the opinion of the British Government was not 
necessary for the internal protection of the State of 
Mysore, was at all times to be ready to accompany and 
serve with the Company’s army, all extra expenses of 
their maintenance beyond the Mysore territory after one* 
month from the date of crossing the frontier, being paid 
by the Company at 4 Star pagodas for each effective man 
and horse. His Highness was also to use hfs utmost 
endeavour to augment the 4,000 horse if required by the 
Company, the whole expenses of such augmentation and 
of the maintenance of such additional numbers, at 8 Star 
pagodas for each effective man and horse, while within 
the territory of Mysore, and of an additional batta, at 
the rate of 4 Star pagodas a month, after the expiration 
of one month from crossing the frontier of Mysore, being 
borne by the Company. As His Highness was, at the time* 
that this treaty was concluded, provisionally maintaining,, 
in confirmity with the wish of the Governor-General, a. 
body of 4,000 horse, since the conclusion of Mahratta 
AVar of 1803-04, it was also declared that His Highness- 
had fully and faithfully performed the obligations of the 
Third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty until then (the* 
date of the Supplementary Treaty) and thereby absolved 
from all retrospective claims on that account. An im- 
portant effect of this Treaty may be noted here. While 
it rendered definite the obligation of the Government of 
Mysore, it reserved for the State a respectable part of 
the excellent cavalry of Mysore, which in the interme- 
diate period had been employed with distinguished credit 
under General Wellesley in the Deccan and prevented 
from swelling the numbers of that confederation of 
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disbanded armies which, under the designation of 
Pindaris, did so much havoc, as will be shown below, in 
1817. Indeed, this cavalry became useful in putting those 
very Pindaris and restoring peace in the land. 

Among the graceful acts done by Purnaiya in the first 
year of his office was one relating to the Anegundi Baja, 
which deserves special mention. The territory of that 
Prince, which had been captured by Tipii Sultan, who, as 
has been narrated above, even sacked his capital, fell, 
under the Partition Treaty of Mysore, to the share of the 
Nizam. That Prince’s House, however, had been from 
ancient times connected with the Mysore Eoyal House 
and the cessation of that connection was doubtless 
painful to both parties. The Prince of the time was 
Tirumala-Eaya, probably identical with Tirumala, the 
son of Vira-Venkata, the son of Gopala. (See above 
under Vijayanagar : Successors of SrI-Eanga VI). 
Purnaiya presented to him, in the name of His Highness, 
on the eve of the transfer of his country to the charge 
of the Nizam, presents to the value of Kantirai 
Pagodas 2,375. An entry to this effect appears in Col. 
Wilks’ Beport on the Admmistration of Mysore, (See 
details for Receipts and Expenditure for 1799-1800), 
Thus ended the historic relationship between Mysore 
and Anegundi, the last relic of the ancient Vijayanagar 
Empire. 

As the new administration struck deeper root in the 
soil, it offered increasing opportunities for improving its 
material resources. 

Under the orders of Marquess Wellesley, Lieut.-CoL 
Colin Mackenzie, of Mss. fame, carried out a survey of 
of the State, which he began in 1799 and completed in 
1810. The first accurate map of Mysore was laid down 
by him in 1808. 
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Francis Buchanan-Hamilton, a in ember of the Bengal 
Medical Establishment and a Fellow of the Koyai 
Society, travelled through the State and the adjoining 
areas with a view to investigate the state of its agricul- 
ture, arts and commerce. JBis observations are recorded 
in three large quarto Volumes headed A journey from 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara and 
Malabar, Though thus styled, it is devoted largely to 
this State and to its agriculture, trade, industries, anti- 
quities, tradition, etc. The journey began at Madras on 
the afternoon of the 2Brd April 1800 and ended at the 
same place on 5th July 1801. He gratefully records in 
it (I. Chapter II, 61), the cordial assistance he received 
in his work from Col. Close and Dewan Purnaiya, the 
latter of whom he interviewed at Seringapatam on the 
18th May 1800. A Brahmin Assistant was given to 
him and he was directed to accompany him “ with orders 
to call upon every person that I shall desire for informa- 
tion.” His journey is recorded in the form of a Diary, 
which is a veritable mine of information on the state of 
the country immediately after Tipu’s fall. 

The peaceful and settled character of the country 
attracted wide attention. The famous Abbe Dubois, 
then in the south, came towards the close of 1799, by 
invitation, to Seringapatam and became eventually the 
founder of the Catholic Church in Mysore and of the 
Christian agricultural community at Sathahalli, near 
Hassan, He laboured in Mysore for about 23 years. 
He is said to have introduced vaccination into the State. 
(See Vol. I of this work, Chap. VIII, Religion). 

Lord Velentia, in the course of his travels in 
India (1802-06), paid a visit in 1804 to Seringapatam 
and Mysore. At Seringapatam, he was received by 
Bachche Rao, the Assistant of Dewan Purnaiya, and 
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Col. De Meuron on behalf of General Wellesley, both 
Piirnaiya and Wellesley being away from the place on duty 
in connection with Mahratta War then in progress. He 
describes the ceremonial visit to His Highness at Mysore 
on February 23r(3, 1804. He was received in a special 
Durbar, at which he presented His Highness with a fine 
sword with a handle set with precious stones. His 
Highness honoured him with a beautiful pearl necklace, 
a pair of whisks, a couple of fans and two bottles of 
sandal-oil, for which Mysore has always been famous. 

The only Department in which Purnaiya made any 
change in what he first introduced was the judicial. 
Experience having proved that separate Departments 
for dispensing justice were necessary, he established in 
1805 a Court of Adalat consisting of two Judges, two 
Sherestedars and six persons of respectability who formed 
a standing Pmchayet, with one Kazi and one Pandit, to 
assist them in the regular administration of justice. 

An event of importance during this period of His 
Highness’ reign was the formal introduction of vaccination 
into the State in 1806. The first person to be vaccinated 
was the intended bride of His Highness Krishna- Eaja- 
Wodeyar III, the operation being performed at the 
instance of Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni by theBesidency 
Surgeon. Col. Wilks, the Eesident, infl.uenced the deci- 
sion no little. The royal example attracted considerable 
public attention. On hearing of it from Dewan Purnaiya, 
Lord William Bentinck, Governor of Madras, and his 
Council gave wide publicity to it as holding forth “to 
all persons in India an interesting and illustrious example 
of the safety with which that practice may be extended.” 
Lord William Bentinck expressed the hope that “ the 
example of a Government, which is administered on 
principles so enlightened as those of the Government of 
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Mysore will not fail to have salutary influence on the 
minds of the natives of this country/' a hope that has 
been most fully realised in it. 

Col. Barry Close, who had been chosen as the first 
Eesident of His Highness’ Court and had so closely co- 
operated with Purnaiya and General Wellesley in making 
the new Government a great success, was transferred as 
Eesident at Poona in 1801. He was, in some respects, 
one of the . most remarkable men of his time« His 
transfer to Poona was urged by General Wellesley on 
the ground that he was the only man ” who managed 
Indians properly and ‘Hhat merely from his perfect 
knowledge of their language.” (Letter dated 23rd June 
1799). He was most jealous in the public cause and 
though, as General Wellesley remarked, his temper was 
not the best and his mode of reasoning not the most 
agreeable, it was impossible not to agree with him where 
the public interests were concerned (see letter dated 26th 
May 1801). General Wellesley regretted exceedingly 
Close’s departure. Although there is no doubt what- 
ever,” he wrote to his brother Henry, that he is the 
ablest man in the diplomatic line in India, and that his 
knowledge of the languages is so extraordinary, and so 
superior to that of any other European in India, that 
alone renders him the most fit for a diplomatic situation; 
and besides that qualification he has others in an equal, 
if not a superior, degree to other candidates for those 
situations. Nevertheless, I consider that bis presence in 
Mysore for a few years longer would have been of great 
benefit and would have established the new Government 
on so firm a foundation that nothing could hereafter 
shake it,” (Letter dated 10th October 1801). He was 
greatly admired by Purnaiya, who built and named 
Closepet, near Bangalore, after him (1800). Close 
handed over charge to Mr. J. H. Peile, who, after a few 
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r months, was succeeded by Mr. Josiah Webbe, who had 
been Chief Secretary at Madras. He, however, left for 
Nagpur, as Resident there about the close of 1802, much 
to the sorrow of Piirnaiya. Purnaiya and he were great 
friends, and the obelisk to the north-west of Seringa- 
patam, known as the Webbe monument, was erected by 
Purnaiya as a memorial to him, when he died at Gwalior, 
while Resident there, in 1805. He was succeeded by 
Major (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm. But as he was 
engaged in the Mahratta War, he did not join until 
November 1804, up to which date Lieut.-Ool. Wilks, the 
future historian of Mysore, was Officiating Resident. 
Wilks was a grea>t classical scholar, a keen observer and 
an officer imbued with the highest sense of public duty. 
He ably filled the vacant position, a position which, with 
infinite pains, he used for gathering in the materials 
required for his magnum opus. He stayed until about 
1807, when he left for England, Malcolm took over the 
office about the same time, but he was called away in 
1808 for going on a second mission to Persia. The Hon. 
Arthur H. Cole, who had been, since 1806, Secretary to 
the Resident and then Assistant Resident, officiated in the 
post until about 1812, when he was confirmed in it, and 
he continued in the post till 1827. In that year, he was 
succeeded by Mr. J. A. Gasamaijor, who continued till 1832. 


Concurrently other changes had also occurred. Earl Concurrent 
Powis, who had been Governor of Madras at the taking 
of Seringapatam, had been succeeded on 30th August 
1803 by Lord William Bentinck. About 1805, the 
policy of Marquess Wellesley, involving as it did vast 
annexations of territory and consequent financial embar- 
rassment to the Company, which was more bent on com- 
mercial investment than on territorial aggrandize- 
ment, had ended in his recall by order of the Court of 
Directors. He accordingly laid down his high office 
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about the middle of 1805, some nine months after he had 
ordered the placing of Mysore directly tinder the Supreme 
Government. He had been preceded in his departure by 
General Arthur Wellesley a few months before. Mar-- 
qness Wellesley was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, who 
was appointed Governor-General for a second time. He 
died shortly after his arrival, in October 1805, and Sir 
George Barlow took his place. He continued as Gover- 
nor-General up to 31st July 31, 1807, when Lord Minto 
took over charge. Meanwhile, in September 1807, Lord 
William Bentinck, Governor of Madras, had also been 
recalled, owing to the dissatisfaction felt by the Court of 
Directors over his conduct of the Vellore Mutiny. Sir 
George Barlow was, as some compensation for his super- 
cession, appointed Governor of Madras, and he took over 
that post in December 1807. It was during his period 
of office as Governor that the Mutiny of European 
officers referred to above occurred. 

List of Besidents arid other Company s Officers at 

Seringapatam and Mysore, 17 99-1 832. . 

1799-1801 ... Col. (afterwards Sir Barry) Close, Eesident at Mysore; 

(assumed charge July 22, 1799). 

1799 ... J. H. Peile; Head Assistant under the Besident; 

also Postmaster at Mysore, from 3800. 

1801-1808 Josiah Webbe, Besident at Mysore, (took charge 

March 33 St 1801). 

1803 ... Major (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm Besident at 

Mysore. Appointed March 1803 but did not join at 
once. Owing to his indisposition, Josiah Webbe was 
reappointed to ofiSciate from 23rd October 1803 to 1st 
February 1801, when Major (afterwards liieut.-Col.) 
Mark Wilks was appointed. He Officiated as Besi- 
dent from April 1803 to December 1804. 

1806 (May)-Oct. Major M. Wilks, Besident. 

1, 1809. 

1803-1806 ... Secretary to the Besident: J. H. Peile. 

1^ ... Secretary to the Eesident: Hon. A. H, Cole. 

1809 (Oct. 10) ... Ag. Besident at My sdre: A. H. Cole. 

1909 ... Eegister at Seringapatam ; also Judge, Magistrate 

and Collector of Seringapatam : J. A. Oasamaijor. 

1811 (Jan. 20) ... Besident at Mysore : (Permanent) Hon. A. H. Cole. 

1812-1827 ... Besident at Mysore : Hon. A. H. Cole. 

1813 ... Judge, Magistrate and Collector of Seringapatam; 

J. A. Oasamaijor. 
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1813-1816 

1818 

1822-1824 
1824-1827 
1627-1884 
1831 (Oct.) 
1830-1832 


April 1834 

1834 (May 30) 
1834 


1836 (Jan. 19) to 
iai2 (Dec.) 
1843 


Head Assistant to the Eesident at Mysore : E, B. 
SaUivan. 

Assistant to the Besident ; J. A. Casamaijor. 

Begister and Assistant Collector of Seringapatam 
(called the Ziilah of Seringapatam) : Henry Vibart, 

Begister and Assistant Collector at Seaingapatam : 
E. M. Lewin. 

Besident at Mysore: A. J. Casamaijor (assumed 
charge : 28rd March 1827). 

Two British Commissioners take charge of the Admi- 
nistration. 

Assistant to the Resident at Mysore : G. L. Prender- 
gast. 

Officiating Besident at Mysore: G, E. Eassell, 
(officiated only for a short time). 

One of the posts of the two British^Commissioners in 
Mysore was abolished. 

Besident at Mysore : Col.'Mark Cubbon. (Temporary). 

Besident at Mysore : Col. J, S. Frazer. (Appointed 
in June but took charge in October). 

Besident at Mysore : Major B. D. Stokes. 

Post of Besident abolished. 


Seringapatam was, during this period, both the admi- internal 
nistrative capital of the State and the head-quarter of the tionoT^ 
Subsidiary Force maintained by the Company. The 
fortress was, between 1799-1804, governed by General ^ 
Wellesley. The Lal-Bagh was assigned as the residence 
of the Eesident, while the principal Mint, the General 
Treasury, the Huzur Outcherry of His Highness’ Gov- 
ernment were, partly for the convenenience of communi- 
cation with the Resident and chiefly because Mysore, 
the residence of His Highness, was yet unprovided with 
any buildings for these purposes, stationed close to it. 

About the close of 1804, these deficiencies were supplied 
at Mysore and these offices were subsequently transferred 
to that place. The Lal-Bagh was about the same time 
pronounced to be uninhabitable from its extreme unheal- 
thiness, and proposals for the transfer of the Residency 
to Mysore were also in hand. The Eesident was 
assisted by a Secretary and a subordinate officer styled 
the Assistant Eesident ; there were besides a Head 
Assistant Eesident and a Postmaster, Besides the Officer 
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Commanding the Fortress and the British Eesident, there 
were the following officers maintained at the place ; — 
Judge, Magistrate and Collector of Seringapatam, who 
was also Eegister (or Registrar) of Seringapatam. He 
had evidently too much to do and had an Assistant, who 
was also a covenanted servant of the Company. 

During the time that General Wellesley was Governor 
of the Fort, Thomas Hickey, the well-known portrait- 
painter, who had exhibited at the Royal Academy , visited 
Seringapatam and painted between 1799-1800, several 
historical pictures at the place. 

Before the departure of Marquess Wellesley, General 
Wellesley was called upon, in view of the peace then 
expected in Europe, to report on the proposal whether 
the fortifications of Seringapatam should be destroyed, 
not only as a measure of precaution to prevent a fortress 
so difficult to access from falling into the hands of the 
French, but also as a measure of general ad visibility. 
General Wellesley condemned the proposal as an 
“ improper one ” and suggested that it should be repaired 
and retained in preference to any other place — even 
Bangalore — as the head-quarters of the Army. (See his 
Memorandum on Seringapatam) . He would not agree 
that Seringapatam was “really more unwholesome than 
Bangalore.” He attributed a great part of the sickness 
at Seringapatam to the nature of the buildings which 
the officers and troops had occupied. “ Open choultries 
and buildings, which do not beep out the weather, can- 
not be supposed,” he said, “ to answer in this country, 
and have been equally fatal in all parts above the Ghauts. 
Since the buildings have been improved, the health of 
the troops has improved ; and, in this season, we have 
not had any sick officer, or more sick men than there 
have been in other garrisons,” He therefore refused 
to subscribe to the statement that “ Seringapatam is 
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unwholesome, and that art cannot remedy that defect 
but that Bangalore is otherwise, (Ibid ) . 


Four years later, the continued ill-health of the British Fouiiciatioii o£ 
troops at Her ingapatam, Sira and other places, however, 
suggested the formation of a Cantonment at Bangalore, ’ 

the salubrity of the climate of which place had by then British 
come to be widely appreciated. Accordingly, this place 
was fixed upon as the proper place for cantoning the 
troops. This was about 1809. (In the Kannada work, 
the Annals of the Mysore Boy al Family, Part II, the date 
of the foundation of the Cantonment is given as 1807. 

This seems a- slip). Seringapatam, however, continued 
as a military centre for some years longer. In 1804-5> 
the island town, was found to be so unhealthy that 
the European part of the garrison, consisting of His Beducfcion ia 
Majesty’s 34th Eegiment, and a detachment of Madras at Ser^n^r^ 
Artillery was reduced to such a state of inefficiency that patam, 
it was withdrawn during July 1806. The Indian troops 
had also suffered, but not to so great an extent and it was 
therefore resolved to limit the garrison to a detachment 
of Indian Infantry and a small detail of Artillery, to be 
relieved from Bangalore every three months. This 
resolution, however, was not carried into effect, and tw'o 
Battalions of Indian Inf an try remained at Seringapatam 
until 1819, when the garrison was reduced to a single 
Battalion. 


About the close of 1806, Purnaiya frequently expressed 
a solicitude to CoL Malcolm, the Eesident at the time, 
that his office should be rendered hereditary. The 
matter was put before the Supreme Government, who, 
while admitting that Purnaiya had “ a just claim for 
some hereditary provision,” held that his request for 
making his office hereditary in his family was upon 
obvious grounds ” “ inadmissible.” They thought that 
M. or. VOL. II. 177 
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the best provision would be afforded “ b}’ the grant of 
an hereditary Jaghir.” After recounting his claims, the 
Supreme Government remarked that “ the extraordinary 
merits of Prirnaiya entitled him to distinguished reward.” 
Finally, they wound up by saying that they were “ of 
opinion that his merits and his claims should be rewarded 
and satisfied by the grant of a small Jaghir. This 
should be the act of both States (Mysore and the Supreme 
Government), although, the lands should of course be 
assigned from the territory of the Raja of Mysoi’e. 
They accordingly intimated to the Madras Government 
that they had directed Col. Malcolm, on his arrival at 
Mysore, to report to the Governor-in-Council at Madras 
the extent of the hereditary Jaghir which it would be 
proper to assign to Pucnaiya. They also directed that 
on receipt of Col. Malcolm’s report in the matter, the 
Madras Government should “ proceed to accomplish the 
object in question in communication with the Resident.” 
(Letter from Supreme Government dated 18th December 
1806). Col. Malcolm, after careful investigation, recom- 
mended the grant of “an hereditary Jaghir yielding a 
revenue of 10,000 Star Pagodas per a?inmn,” which, he 
thought, “ would not be considered more than a just 
reward of his service.” He also intimated that Yelandur 
Taluk, which Piimaiya had himself chosen, had an annual 
income, which he set down at Star Pagodas 8,307. 
(Letter dated 2nd November 1807). On the Madras 
Government agreeing with the proposal (letter dated 13th 
November 1807), a grant was duly drawn up in Persian 
and the same presented to Purnaiya by His Highness the 
Maharaja in a special Durbar graciously held by him, on 
27th December 1807, to mark the occasion. Col. Malcolm 
was present on the occasion and stated to His Highness 
“ the causes which had led the British Government to 
recommend to him a measure, which was as honourable to 
him as to that valuable servant, whose great services he 
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had BO generously rewarded.’’ He also expressed to 
Piirnaiya '‘the sense which the English Government 
entertained of his character, and how completely all those 
expectations, which had been.formed, of benefit from his 
appointment, had been answered,” and congratulated 
him “upon the noble and solid mark of approbation, 
which he had that moment received from his Prince,” 
and concluded by giving him, in the name of the 
Honourable Company, a present of an elephant, a horse, 
and a rich MiZto. (Letter dated 4th January 1808). 
He also affixed his seal and signature to the sannad in a 
manner that would distinctly mark the sanction of the 
Supreme Government as well to the grant. 

Piirnaiya continued as Dewan during the next four 
years. An event of importance during this period was 
the mutiny of European officers, which occurred in 1809 
and spread to Mysore as well. This has been referred 
to above (see ante)^ 

Another was the receipt, in January 1811, by His 
Highness the Maharaja, of the Seringapatam Medal, 
which was struck to commemorate the capture of Serin- 
gapatam. The following extract from a letter from the 
Court of Directors, published to the Madras Army on the 
6th July 1808, describes it in full : — 

“ Some time ago we caused a medalto.be executed by one 
of the most eminent artists in the country, in commemoration 
of the brilliant success of the British Arms in Mysore in 1799, 
for distribution amongst the officers and soldiers (European 
and Native) employed on that glorious occasion. On one side 
of it is represented the storming the breach of Seringapatam 
from an actual drawing on the spot, with the meridian sun 
denoting the time of the storm, with the following inscription 
in Persian underneath*: The Port of Seringapatam, the Gift 
of God, the 4th May 1799. On the reverse side is the British 
Lion subduing the Tiger, the emblem of the late Tippoo 

M. Gr. VOL. Ii. 177"*^ 
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Sultan’s Govornnient, with the pBriod whon it was effsetsd^ 
and the following words in x4rabic, on the banner : Assad- 
Oollah-ui-Ghalib, signifying the Lion of God is the Conqueror, 
or the conquering Lion of God.” 

Of these medals, gold ones were struck for His Majesty, 
the Et. Hon. Lord Melville, the Governor-General of India 
at the time, Marquis Cornwallis, the Nizam and his two 
Ministers, the Peishwa and his Minister, the Nabobs of 
Arcot and Oudh, His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
the Kajahs of Tanjore, Travancore, Coorg and Berar, 
Doulat Eao Scindiah, the Commander-in-chief, General 
officers on the staff employed on the service, and the 
Oriental Museum. 

Silver gilt for the members of Council at the three 
Presidencies, the Eesidents of Haiderabad and Poona, 
the Field officers, and the General Staff on the service. 

Silver for the Captains and Subalterns on the service. 

Copper bronze for the Non-Commissioned, and pure 
gravin tin for the privates. 

These medals were received in January 1811, when 
they were distributed to the survivors, whether effective 
or otherwise, and also to the heirs of the deceased persons 
who had been entitled. 

Of His Highness Krishna-Eaja Wodeyar himself, we 
get a few glimpses from those who visited or saw him 
during this period. Thus, Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, 
writing of his visit to him at the Mysore Palace, when it 
was being restored, in May 1800, says : — “ It is now so 
far advanced as to be a comfortable dwelling, and I found 
the young prince seated in it on a handsome throne. He 
had very much recovered his health, and though he is 
only between six and seven years of age, speaks and 
behaves with great propriety and decorum. From Indian 
etiquette, he endeavours in public to preserve a dignified 
gravity of countenance ; but the attentions of Colonel 
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Close, the Resident, make him sometimes relax, and then 
his face is very lively and interesting.” His Highness 
was only about 6 years old at the time. 


From Major James Welsh, who was serving at Serin- in his 12th 
gapatam at the time, we have in 1806 an account of a 
procession from Nanjangud to Ealale in which His 
Highness showed his skill at horsemanship, when he was 
but 12 years of age. “ The Young Rajah,” he writes, 

“ was now twelve years old, and as promising a boy as I 
ever beheld ; indeed. Major Wilks, who was a man of 
sense and refinement, declared he had never known a 
finer youth, European or native. His manners were far 
above his age, but he was then under the tutelage of the 
celebrated Purnaiya. During the procession, which took 
place on horse back, old Purnaiya checked the ardour of 
the Rajah, and we moved at a snail’s pace for the first 
three miles, when this fine boy, longing for a gallop, 
obtained his guardian’s leave, exchanged his star turban 
for a plain one, and disengaging himself from several 
valuable chains and jewels which decorated his person, 
gave his horse the whip, and commenced a lunge, which 
he managed with grace and dexterity, while we formed a 
ring outside and enjoyed the exhibition. After indulging 
himself for a few minutes, in which we much admired 
his manliness, he resumed his dress, and we proceeded 
in state to the end of the march.” (Col. James Welsh, 

Military Reminiscences). 


His Highness lived at Mysore in the Palace, whose His Palace 
rebuilding was commenced in 1799-1800 by Purnaiya. 

In that year, Purnaiya expended Kantirai pagodas 29,503 1799 - 1800 . 
on the materials required for the fort and the Palace. In 
1800-1801, he spent on them Pagodas 33,000. In the 
succeeding year, he expended on the garrison stationed 
in the rebuilt fort and on the officers employed for its 
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repair mi the palace Pagodas 42,572, apart from Pagodas 
59,522 incurred as extraordinary expenditure on their 
reconstruction work. In 1802-3, pagodas 43,160 were 
appropriated for the same purpose, while in 1803-4 a 
further sum of Pagodas 39,530 was spent on them, 
besides Pagodas 8,300, for providing His Highness a 
residence at Seringapatam. In view of the nature of the 
work undertaken in connection with the Fort and the 
Palace at Mysore, Gol. Wilks thought in 1805, that the 
expenditure must for many years be continued ” at a 
rate at least equal to the average of the last five years, 
and exceeding that average when all the public depart- 
ments of the G-overnment shall be permanently removed 
to Mysore.” Wilks suggested to the Governor-General 
that such removal was a necessity if His Highness was 
not to be dissociated from his ofiicers. Up to 1805, the 
chief offices of His Highness were, as mentioned before, 
held at Seringapatam but Gol. Wilks desired that they 
should be transferred to Mysore as soon as the necessary 
buildings could be made available there for them. Pie 
wrote : — 

It appears fco be essential to the respect and considera- 
tion, which is due to His Highness the Eajah, even during his 
minority, ^that he should be surrounded by the principal 
departments, and officers of his Government ; the establish- 
ment of those departments, and the residence of those officers 
at Seringapatam, has not only the exterior appearance, but the 
virtual effect, of holding His Highnesses Gourt at a distance 
from his i)^^son. This arrangement becomes the more 
indecorous, as His Highness advances in years ; and it seems 
to be expedient on every account, to direct the permanent 
removal to Mysore of all the public departments of the 
Government.” 

The attitude of Purnaiya towards His Highness was, 
as might be expected from one like him, both loyal and 
dutiful. The personal respect he showed to His Highness 
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and to the members of the Eoyal House to which 
Marquess Wellesley had desired attention on the part of 
the Eesident, in his Memorandum of Instructions, was 
one becoming his station and His Highness’ dignity. 

have uniformly remarked in the Dewan,” wrote Col. 
Wilks in his report of 1805 to the Governor-in-Council of 
Fort St. George, ‘‘ a very decorous attention to these 
observances” (of personal respect). Two years later, 
CoL Malcolm bore similar testimony. Purnaiya, he 
said : — 

“ Placed at the creation of this Government (the restored 
Mysore Government), in the possession of all its authority 
and the charge of its infant Prince, has not only exercised his 
great power in a manner that has promoted the prosperity, 
and increased the Eevenue of the State he ruled, but by his 
unabating attention to the happiness of the inhabitants of 
Mysore, and the Education of the Young Prince, and his 
undeviating adherence to the principles of the alliance with the 
English Government, he has merited and received the uniform 
support of that power ; nor can I call to mind, during the 
period of eight years that he has governed Mysore, one 
instance in which his conduct has been censured by those 
authorities to whose inspection and control be has been, during 
the whole of that period, immediately subject,” (Letter to 
Governor-in-Council, Fort St. George, dated Mysore, 2nd 
November 1807). 

Piirnaiya’s time was occupied in incessant labour for 
the State. But in the midst of his administrative work, 
he did not forget his primary duty. It is interesting to 
know from Malcolm the unabating interest ” he 
showed “in the education” of His Highness. There is 
a tale told of Purnaiya which suggests the modus operandi 
he adopted in regard to the grounding he gave His 
Highness in the matter of the disposal of public business. 
Not only did he insist on his reading every paper placed 
before him for his orders but also he made him never to 
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pass it on to those under him without showing that he 
had read and pondered it. There may be exaggeration 
in this statement but it is faiidy w^ell ascertaine that 
His Highness never allowed, during the whole period of 
his rule, any order to go out until and unless he made 
himself personally responsible for its issue. A high sense 
of responsibility was thus early sought to be inculcated in 
him, which stood in great stead with His Highness in 
his later years. His Highness was brought up in the 
traditional code of Hindu learning and he soon became 
proficient in Kannada, Marathi, Persian and Sanskrit. 
As he grew to manhood’s estate — he was about eighteen 
in 1811^ — he had had a good practical insight into the 
details of the administration. Purnaiya made him take 
a personal interest in the disposal of public business since 
His Highness reached the age of sixteen. With the 
increase in years and the growth of knowledge, the 
desire was kindled in His Highness to take a more direct 
share in the daily work of the administration of the 
State. Purnaiya, unaccustomed to control, misappre- 
hended the Prince’s ardour. Age and continued work 
had told on the great Minister’s health. In 1811, His- 
Highness expressed to the Hon. A. H. Cole, the Eesi- 
dent, his wish to assume the reins of office. Mr. Cole, as- 
might be expected, endeavoured to secure a share in the 
Administration for Purnaiya which would have made for 
continuity in it. But Purnaiya had made up his mind. 
He declined further office, and in December of the same- 
year, he retired to Seringapatam, where he soon after- 
died, on the night of 27th of March 1812. Old and 
infirm, after a life of unusual activity and care, I am 
going to the land of my fathers,” was the tranquil 
message he sent a few days before to his friend Col. Hill, 
the Commandant of the fort. “ Say that I am travelling: 
the same road,” was the reply returned, and he survived 
the Minister but a short time. 
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So passed away Purnaiya. Mr. Cole, the fiesident, 
was at the time camping at Nanjangad. Immediately 
he despatched news of the sad event from there to the 
Government of Madras on the ‘29th March, The Gov- 
ernor-General in Council were intimated of it without 
delay. Both the Governments sent messages of sym- 
pathy with lihillats of condolence to Ananda Eao, the 
eldest son of the deceased Minister. (See Hon. Cole’s 
letter dated 29th March 1812 ; William Thackeray’s 
letter dated 26th June 1812 ; N. B. Edmonstone’s letter 
dated 1st May 1812). Sir George Barlow, then Governor 
of Madras, sent also a special personal letter of sympathy 
to him together with a Khillat of his own with the 
instruction that Mr. Ananda Eao should be invested with 
it in his name. The letter of the Governor-General in 
Council (the Earl of Minto was then the Governor- 
General) contained the following passage : — 


Condolences 
from Earl 
Minto and 
Sir Georgo 
Barlow. 


“ The Eight Honourable the Governor-General in Council Appreciation 
has received the intelligence of the decease of Purnaiya vrith 
the feelings naturally excited by a contemplation of the eminent Governor- 
service which he must be considered to have rendered to General in 
the British Government as well as to that of Mysore, by the 
wisdom, integrity and ability of his distinguished and brilliant 
administration, and by a recollection of the virtues of his 
character and signal merits of his conduct in the discharge of 
the duties of that high and responsible situation, merits of 
which the general lustre cannot be thought to have been 
obscured by the errors that unfortunately marked the latter 
period of his age, and his infirmit;^ 


touched by the all too sudden death of the great Admi- 
nistrator. With the magnanimity for which he was Maharaja 
always famous, he directed his Palace, in the Port at 
Seringapatam, to be placed at the disposal of Piirnaiya’s 
family during the usual funeral ceremonies. He also 
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proposed “of Ms own accord/’ wrote Mr. Cole to the 
Governor-in-Gouncil at Fort St. George, “ to continue to 
Anunta Eao, eldest son of Piirnaiya, the pension enjoyed 
by his father, 500 pagodas per mensem under this 
Government,” (Letter dated 4th April 1812). Both 
the Madras and the Supreme Governments approved of 
the latter proposal, the Governor-General-in-Council 
observing that it was “highly creditable to His Highness 
the Eajah, who indeed, with regard to the family/ has 
lately manifested a degree of magnanimity and liberality 
singularly honourable to his principles, his judgment and 
his character.” (Letter dated 1st May 1812). 

Buchanan-Hamilton, writing under date Seringapatam 
18th May 1800, in his Journey from Madras, has left 
an account of the early life of Purnaiya from which we 
learn that he was a Brahman of the Madhva sect, and 
descended from a family of the Coimbatore country. 
His talents were recognized by Haidar, and he was made 
not only minister of finance, but was also put in charge 
of the commissariat. He was short and stout in person, 
of active habits and well versed in the affairs of the 
country. Haidar rewarded him with a grant of the 
village of Maruhalli, south-west of Mysore. His tact 
and the influence he had acquired are well illustrated by 
the course he pursued, already related, at the death of 
Haidar, and the means he took to secure the succession 
of Tipu. His services to the latter were of the highest 
value, and next to Mir Sadak, he enjoyed greater power 
under the Sultan than any other person. But he was in 
no small danger from the bigotry of his master. For 
the Sultan, it is said, once proposed to him to become a 
follower of the Prophet of Islam. As all proposals from 
a Sultan are tantamount to orders that should be obeyed, 
Purnaiya replied, “I am your servant,” and immedi- 
ately retired. The Sultan’s mother, who was a very 
respectable lady and had great influence with her son^ 
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and others on hearing of what had 

occurred, represented to him how dangerous such a 
proceeding was, and how, it would, if persisted in, would 
throw everything into confusion. The apparent acquies- 
cence of Purnaiya was mere courteous formality, of 
course, and his influence among the people was conside- 
rable. Tipu, realizing his folly, allowed the affair to 
rest, and nothing more was said on the subject. (L 
60-61). It must have been with a sense of relief, there- 
fore, that Purnaiya, when, after the fall of Seringapatam, 
he was summoned to surrender, and assured that he had 
no cause to be alarmed, replied, How can I hesitate to 
surrender to a nation who are the protectors of my tribe 
from Kasi to Eamesvaram ?” The subsequent distin- 
guished career of Purnaiya has been narrated above. 

Different versions of the differences that arose between Causes of 
His Highness and Purnaiya have come down to us. 

What the exact causes were which led to these differ- 
ences, are not by any means clear. According to the 
Hon. Mr. Cole, the Eesident at the time, Purnaiya 
would seem to have developed certain ‘‘ failings incidental 
to his declining years of infirmity '’ (letter dated 29th 
March 1812 to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Fort St. George), a statement which seems to be 
confirmed by the letter of Mr. W. Thackeray, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Fort St, George, dated 
1st May 1812, to the Supreme Government at Calcutta, 
in which he referred to the errors that unfortunately 
marked the latter period of his (Purnaiya's) ‘‘age and 
his infirmity.'' There is no indication, however, in the 
records of the period, what these “ errors ” due to 
infirmity ” and “ age " were. Sir John Malcolm has 
stated that “ the enemies of Purnaiya succeeded in 
poisoning the mind of the young Prince (Krishna-Baja- 
Wodeyar III) against that able minister who was 
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An estimate 
of his %vork 
as Kegent and 
Bewail. 


compelled to resign Ms power and soon afterwards died/^ 
(See hisFolitical History of India, 1784-1829, L 544-7). 
There may be truth in this as Malcolm; wrote .as a con- 
temporary and with first hand knowledge. ; In the dis- 
cussions that ended in the recognition: of His Highness 
Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar’s adoption in 1865, it has been 
suggested that Purnaiya was ousted ” ■ from power by 
an intrigue ” conducted by certain people. ( See 
Opinions of the Press on the Annexation of Mtjsore, 1866, 
quotation from the Hxamwier, dated April 1, 1865). It 
is possible that as he advanced in years, Purnaiya found 
it increasingly difficult to accommodate himself to the 
new circumstances resulting from the attaining of majority 
by His Highness, which doubtless afforded opportunities 
to designing people to take advantage of the situation 
and turn it to their own personal benefit. 

No narrative of the events of the first decade of the 
reign' of His Highness ■Krishna-Eaja-Wodey ear III would 
be considered complete without an estimate of Piirnaiya's 
work and worth. A proper estimate ' would have re- 
ference to the conditions under which he was appointed 
to the position in which he served ; the persons wdth 
whom he was associated in his Administration; and the 
actual benefits that the country as a whole secured from 
his uncommon talents. Prom what has been already 
mentioned, ha took over charge of the administration at 
a particularly difficult moment. The prospects were 
none too brilliant and a lesser man than he would have 
hesitated to accept office. But Purnaiya, undeterred by 
the difficulties before him, agreed to take it over. He 
impressed the Commission — composed of perhaps the 
ablest men in the Civil and Military Departments in the 
Company's service in the South at the time — as one who 
could be trusted to carry out the great task before him. 
The Governor-General, perhaps the greatest India has 
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known, with the possible exception of Warren Hastings, 
agreed with the proposal that he should hold office. To 
have w^on the goodwill of statesmen of this type and to 
have '' given satisfactory proofs of readiness to serve the 
new Government in the same capacity ” as before should 
have required not xnexely ability but also no mean self- 
confidence. That his Administ3;ation was based on 
proper lines, that it was progressive without being 
radical and that it was relatively less costly than what it 
might have been in the Company’s hands were conceded 
by the highest authorities of the time. Success came to 
him because he strived for it. Purnaiya was active, 
energetic and all-mindful of his duties. To have secured 
the unqualified approval of men of the type of Marquess 
Wellesley, General Arthur Wellesley, Sir Barry Close, 
Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clive, Lord jWilliam Bentinck, 
Sir George Barlow, and the Earl of Minto cannot have 
been an easy task. As Sir Jonn Malcolm put it, he 
could not “ call to mind, during the period of eight years 
that he governed Mysore, one instance in which his 
conduct has been censured by those authorities to whose 
inspection and control he has been, during the whole of 
that period, immediately vsubject,” Such exemplary con- 
duct argues adherence on his part to certain rigid prin- 
ciples of policy in the matter not only of his personal 
attitude towards the Company’s representatives but also 
in the matter of the administration of the State itself. 
These principles appear to have been thorough loyalty 
to the cause of His Highness and to the Company’s 
Government, and good Government his sole aim in the 
administration of the territories entrusted to his care. 
These being his principles of action, he soon established 
an absolute identity of interests between His Highness' 
Government and the Government of the Company, which 
enured as much to the benefit of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment as to that of the Company. This was exemplified 
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as much by the conduct of His Highness’ Government 
in the Mahratta War as by that of the Company in the 
suppression of insurrections in the Manjarabad area and 
in the campaign against Dhoondia Waugh, who if he had 
not been put down, probably would have proved another 
Haidar All. The internal security of the State being 
made possible by this policy of unity of thought,’ / 
“unity of force’- and “ unity of action,” Purnaiya con- 
ducted his administration on lines which made early 
restoration of normal life in the State, a question of 
mere time. His administration was a cautious one, its 
primary object being the happiness and contentment of 
the people. Hence the stress laid on keeping disturbers 
of the public peace iinder the strictest control. The 
policy which put down the Manjarabad rebel and 
Dhoondia Waugh was the same which kept the Mahrattas 
out of Mysore in 1803-4 and it was identical with the 
one that reduced the Palegars to the position of pensioners 
without even the pretence of power in their hands. This 
policy it was that enabled Piirnaiya to secure the benefits 
of a peaceful administration to the people who had had 
the misfortune to experience the evils of continued 
warfare for nearly a century since the death of Chikba 
Deva-Kaja in 1704. The success of the British arms 
that followed in the wake of the prosperous administra- 
tion of His Highness’ Government in its first decade was 
made possible by the replenished treasury of Mysore, by 
the men supplied by it, and by the stores made available 
by it. The Administration proved a great success and it 
was that success that made other successes a possibility. 
Piirnaiya’s greatness consisted in using his opportunities 
well and to the advantage of the country he administered. 
He administered in such a way too as to prove beyond 
doubt the capacity of his countrymen in the political 
and administrative fields. This is what GoL Wilks, a 
contemporary of Purnaiya and one who worked with him 
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and through Mm for a time in Mysore, said of the suc- 
cess achieved by him : — 

“ Among the inconveniences of that singular and generally 
beneficial Government, established by the British nation in 
India, is the practice of committing the higher officers of the 
army and the State, and almost all situations of trust and 
emolurnent to Europeans ; and thereby excluding the natives 
of the country from every object of honourable ambition. The 
settlement of Mysore, was distinguished from all preceding 
measures of British policy, was quoted with applause in the 
remotest parts of India, and was acknowledged wuth unlimited 
gratitude by the people to be governed, by leaving every office, 
civil and military, to be filled by the natives themselves, with 
the single guard of those of powers of interposition in the 
internal affairs of the Government which were reserved by a 
special provision of the treaty. It is obvious that any osten- 
sible exercise of such a power by the British political Eesident, 
would have a direct tendency to weaken and subvert the 
authority of the native Government, and that such an interpo- 
sition, to be efficient to its true purposes, must be delicate, 
silent, and unobserved ; the experiment was new, and with 
relation to its remote consequences of momentous importance ; 
the eminent talents of the Minister and Eesident were sup- 
ported by the cordial co-operation, in the military command 
of the Honourable Colonel Wellesley, a name which no epithet 
can exalt ; and Lord Wellesley had the satisfaction of being 
enabled to declare at the close of his memorable administra- 
tion in India, that the actual success of the arrangement of 
Mysoor had fulfilled his most sanguine expectations.'' (Wilks, 
History of Mysoor II. 386-7j» 


The above is a just appreciation of the great work 
done by the Marquess Wellesley and General Wellesley 
for and in Mysore ; not only that but also by Sir Barry 
Close and his successors as Kesidents at the Court of His 
Highness and by Purnaiya in his capacity as Dewan. 
The last of these, it has to be conceded, made his Admi- 
nistration so much of a success that it was possible to 
'‘quote” it “with applause to the remotest parts of 
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India” and to be “acknowledged with unlimited 
gratitude by the people to be governed ” under the 
system evolved by the Marquess. There was no doubt 
control over him ; and there was the provision of the 
Treaty about interposition. But he made the latter 
wholly innocuous by his supremely sagacious judgment 
and unremitting persona.! toil. Wilks writes : 

“ The practical efficiency of the Government was secured 
(under Marquess Wellesley’s arrangement) by the uncommon 
talents of Poornea (Piirnaiya) in the office of Minister to the 
new Eaja, and that efficiency was directed to proper objects, 
by the control reserved to the English Government in the 
provisions of the Treaty ; and by the happy selection of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Close to be Political Besident at the new 
Court, a man whose eminent talents, experience, and concilia- 
tory manners enabled him to guide the new minister, without 
permitting him to feel the existence of control. 

That was really what made the administration of 
Purnaiya the splendid success it proved, so much so that 
Wilks pointed to the moral of it thus, in words which, 
despite the century and ten years which have elapsed 
since then, still adorn a tale 

“ It is not intended to suggest that the exclusive ernploy- 
ment of native agency is an example fit for imitation in the 
more extended scale of our national administration of India , 
but the general success of this experiment, and practice 
(where discretionary power has been allowed) of the most 
efficient public officers in the south of India, have established 
the wisdom, the safety, and may we add, the justice, of com- 
mitting to the governed, a larger interest in the prosperity of 
the Government : of securing fidelity in opening to their hopes a 
field of moderate and legitimate ambition; and thus temperately 
regulating that system of exclusion which, in its present state, 
no humility can otherwise contemplate than as the brand of 
national humiliation.” (Wilks, History of Mysoor II. 387). 

It was Furnaiya’s good work, bis punctilious discharge 
of duty and his exact fulfilment of his obligations under 
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the Treaty that ■won for him the appreciation and the 
goodwill of Marquess Wellesley, General Wellesley, Sir 
Barry Close and others. The opinions of some of these 
on his Administration have been referred to above. “ 1 
deem it,” said'Marquess Wellesley, “ to be an act of Justice 
to acknowledge that the expectation which I formed in 
selecting Poorneah for the important office of Minister of 
Mysore have been greatly exceeded by the benefits which 
have resulted from his excellent administration.” General 
Wellesley in his touching farewell was equally emphatic 
as to the success of Purnaiya’s administration. “ I part 
with you,” said he, “ with the greatest regret ; and I 
shall ever continue to feel the most lively interest for 
the honour and prosperity of the Government of the 
Eajah of Mysore over which you preside. For six years 
I have been concerned in the affairs of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment, and I have contemplated with the greatest 
satisfaction its increasing prosperity under your admi- 
nistration.” And he added : — 

” In every situation in which I may be placed, 3’ou may 
depend upon it that I shall not fail to bear testimony of my 
sense of your merits upon every occasion that may offer, and 
that I shall suffer no opportunity to pass by which I may 
think favourable for rendering you service.” 


character of the services rendered by Purnaiya and of the tratite'pSitj- 
" extraordinary claims ” established by him on the Gov- answered, 
ernment of the Company and Mysore. Such testimony 
as this speaks eloquently of Purnaiya’s work. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to reconcile it with the views propounded 
by certain later writers in regard to it. For instance, it 
has been suggested that his system of Government was 
rather “ arbitrary ” and “ absolute.” (See Lewin Bowring, 

Eastern Experiences, 186 ; also see the last edition of this 
work, Vol. I. 420). “Arbitrary” and “absolute” are 
M. or. VOL. II. 178 
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terms difficult of application to the constitiitioii of the 
State as established by the Treaties of Mysore and Serin- 
gapatam of 1799. Under the latter, the State as restored 
had to fulfil obligations of a peculiarly onerous character. 
Article 2 fixed an annual payment to the Company of 
seven lakhs of Star Pagodas, payable in twelve monthly 
instalments, for securing the defence and security of 
His Highness’ Dominions by means of a Subsidiary 
Force to be maintained by the Company for the purpose. 
Article 3 of that Treaty fixed on it a liability to contri- 
bute for the expenses of future wars undertaken “for 
the protection and defence of the territories of the 
contracting parties or either of them,” which was wholly 
indefinite. Articles 4 and 5 confessedly went beyond the 
standard model of Treaties concluded so far by the 
Company in as much as they gave power to the Governor- 
General in Council, in case His Highness’ Government 
failed to defray either the expenses of the permanent 
military force in time of peace or the extraordinary ex- 
penses incurred in time of war, to have full power and 
right to introduce regulations and ordinances for the 
internal management and collection of the Revenues of 
the country, or even, if they should deem it necessary, 
to assume and bring under their direct management, the 
whole or part of the territories of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment. The independence of His Highness" Government 
was, under the Treaty, avowedly made dependent on the 
manner in which it discharged its onerous conditions. 
The responsibility that rested on Purnaiya was accord- 
ingly correspondingly great. If he disliked anything, it 
was interference into the affairs of the State he had 
undertaken to administer. To mention but an instance 
of this extreme touchiness on his part. In 1804, General 
Arthur Wellesley proposed, without Purnaiya knowing 
anything of it before the recommendation was made, 
that a couple of persons in the service of His . Highness" 
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Government shoald be rewarded by the Company for 
valuable services rendered by them, while on duty with 
him. Purnaiya having come to know of the proposal, 
mildly protested through Captain Wilks, then Acting 
Eesident, and suggested the withdrawal of the proposal. 
General Wellesley while agreeing that the agents of the 
Company like himself “ ought to be very cautious in our 
interference with the servants of the Bajah’s Govern- 
ment,” urged the plea that it was “ not inconsistent with 
the principle not to interfere with the Eajah’s servants, to 
give rewards to those of them who may serve the Com- 
pany usefully and with fidelity : particularly if care be 
taken, as it will be in these instances, to bring forward 
the Government of Mysore as much as possible ; and to 
provide that the rewards given shall go through the 
hands of the Eajah’s Government, and shall be dependent 
upon the continuance of the faithful services of the 
receiver, and in a great measure upon the pleasure of the 
Dewan.” General Wellesley urged that he had gone too 
far in the matter to recede and that if he now asked the 
Governor- General “ not to give these rewards, he would 
suspect Purneah (Purnaiya) of being insensible of the 
merits and services of the persons in question, towards 
the Company or that Purneah was himself jealous of 
their services.” The matter then dropped. The inci- 
dent, however, shows how “particularly jealous,” as 
General-Wellesley put it, Purnaiya was in matters of 
this kind. He therefore had to devise a system of admi- 
nistration that would suit the conditions laid down by 
the Treaty and make the interference of the Governor- 
General-in-Council almost impossible. His policy may 
be said to have been based on liberty combined with 
restraint : liberty to every loyal subject to live his own 
life without interference but restraint on every evil doer 
that even the chance of lawlessness breaking out might 
be avoided. That he succeeded in his attempt is borne 
M. Gr. VOL. ii. 178*. 
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out not merely by the repeated testimony borne ' by 
successive Political Eesidents at His Highness’ Court and 
by the Marquess of Wellesley, Sir George Barlow who 
succeeded him, and by General Wellesley, Lord Clive, 
and Lord William Bentinck, but also by the regularity 
and precision with which he carried out every single 
obligation laid down in the Treaty to which he was a 
signatory on behalf of His Highness. The Marquess 
Wellesley thus wrote at the end of five years from signing 
the treaties of Mysore and Seringapatam : — 


t 


‘‘I have great satisfaction in availing myself on this 
occasion to record my deliberate declaration, that every object 
which I have contemplated,' in the settlement of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore on the terms of its actual relation to the 
British power, has been completely accomplished. The 
affairs of the Government of Mysore have been conducted 
with a degree of regularity, wisdom, discretion, and justice, 
unparalleled in any Native State in India. The benefits of 
this system of administration, combined with the conditions 
of its connection with the British Government, have been 
manifested in the general tranquillity and prosperty of the 
Bajah of Mysore’s dominions, in the increase of the popula- 
tion and resources of the country, in the general happiness of 
the people, and in the ability of the Government of Mysore to 
discharge with zeal, and fidelity, every obligation of the 
subsisting Alliance. 

Under the operations of the Treaties of Mysore and 
Seringapatam in the course of five years, that Country has 
acquired a degree of prosperity, 'which could not possibly have 
been attained under any other system 6i political connection, 
and has been enabled in some degree to repay, by the efficacy 
of its assistance in the hour of emergency, the benefits which 
it has derived from the protecting influence and power of the 
British Government. 

I discharge a satisfactory part of my duty in availing 
myself of this occasion to record the high sense, which I 
entertain of the merits and services of the Dewan Poorneah. 
To the extraordinary abilities, eminent public zeal, integrity, 
judgment, and energy of that distinguished Minister, must be 
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ascribed, in a considerable degree, the success of the rneasiires, 
which I originally adopted for the settlement of Mysore, and 
the happy and prosperous condition of that flourishing 
Country. The merits and services of the Dewan have been 
peculiarly conspicuous in the promptitude and wisdom mani- 
fested by him in the application of the resources of Mysore to 
the exigencies of fche public service, during the late War with 
the confederated Mahratta Chieftains : and I deem it to be an 
act of justice to acknowledge, that the expectations, which I 
formed in selecting Poorneah for the important office of 
Minister of Mysore, have been greatly exceeded by the benefits 
which have resulted from his excellent Administration.” 


W^hether the benefits which resulted from such an 
administration, which wrung such unstinted admiration 
from the Marquess Wellesley and during the course of 
which Purnaiya was not even once censured by the 
authorities under whose inspection and control he had 
worked, can with justice be termed ‘‘absolute” need 
not, it is presumed, be further dealt with here. But it 
might be usefully remarked that Purnaiya was too far- 
seeing to mistake either the difficulty of his position or 
that of His Highness, whose minority threw a special 
responsibility for continued caution on his part. He 
appears to have realized also the business-like manner in 
which the Governor-General and his representatives 
would deal with him in matters small and great. In his 
case, the knowledge that the Governor-General in 
Council possessed the right to interpose his authority on 
certain occasions under the Treaty proved sufficient of 
itself to prevent any need for its exercise. In matters 
political, prevention was with him better than cure. 


r 


Another aspect of Purnaiya’s administration which Criticism of 
latter-day critics have noticed is directly connected with 
It has been suggested that 


his financial policy. It has been suggested tnat ” as a 
financier, the accumulation of surplus revenue presented 
itself to him as a prime end to be attained,” It has 
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accordingly been questioned whether he did not to 
some extent enrich the treasury at the expense the State, 
by narrowing the resources of the people; for by 1811 
he had amassed in the public coffers upwards of two 
crores of rupees. (See last edition of this work, I. 
420-421). As this criticism appears elsewhere as well 
and is still sometimes heard, it might be useful to point ? 
out that a closer examination will show that it is wholly 
unsubstantial. The position of Purnaiya, in view of the 
commitment of the State under Article Three of the 
Treaty of Seringapatam, was an extremely difficult one. 

His responsibilities were a thousand-fold increased by 
Articles 4 and 5 which provided resumption of restored 
territories as the only other alternative for inability to 
meet the Company’s demand. Credit was undeveloped, 
taxes were uncertain and even some of those realized were 
partly received in kind ; trade there was but a great deal 
of it was still conducted on the basis of primitive barter ; 
and as regards inter-provincial commerce, a Commercial 
Treaty had been adumbrated by Marquess Wellesley but 
had yet to be taken up in earnest even at the death of 
Purnaiya, Such*were the conditions in which Purnaiya 
found himself and he had to devise a policy of finance 
which would enable him to meet his monthly recurring 
demand of the subsidy of seven lakhs of Star Pagodas 
due to the Company and build up a cash reserve that 
would enable him to meet any sudden '' extraordinary ” 
war expenditure which was definitely stipulated for in the 
Treaty. The latter was a demand of an indefinite nature 
and might arise at any time. Wars were then daily 
expected and Purnaiya would have fared ill if he had not 
taken due note of his position and the position of the 
State under the Treaty. He has, therefore, a right to 
demand that his financial policy should be judged by his 
critics in the light of the political and economic conditions 
of his day. In the Mysore of his day — we might even 
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say, in the India of his day, as in contemporary Europe 
— the efficient maintenance of any army in the field 
depended in a great degree on the supply of what is so 
often called the ‘ sinews of war/ Oases are not unknown 
where expeditions have failed altogether from want of this 
indispensable auxiliary. If State-hoarding owed its origin 
to the force of habit, its continuance was due to a felt 
necessity. Where credit was undeveloped, and taxes 
were occasional and uncertain expedients, a State that 
had no treasure was in a dangerous situation, unprepared 
either for attack or defence. If primitive economic con- 
ditions led to State-hoarding, modern economic conditions 
have helped to its abandonment. The increased produc- 
tiveness of taxes, and the facility with which credit could 
be used, have relieved Government, as Bastable has 
pointed out, from the duty of keeping a stock of bullion 
for emergencies. The State has ceased to be its owm 
banker and has come to rely on the instrument supplied 
by the growth of trade. This was certainly not the posi- 
tion in Mysore in Purnaiya’s days. It is doubtful even 
if we could state, without fear of contradiction, that after 
the lapse of nearly a century and a quarter after he was 
appointed Dewan of this State, Mysore has reached that 
stage of economic development which could dispense with 
reserves of any kind. Erom the stress laid to-day on the 
maintenance of “ reserves ’’ of different kinds in the State, 
one might infer that credit facilities still leave much to 
be desired. While thus the actual economic conditions 
of his time were such as to necessitate the building up of 
a reserve of the kind, praise is due to Purnaiya, if as a 
practical financier, he did build up one to meet the stern 
necessities of his position. There is little doubt that if he 
had not hit on evolving a policy of the kind he did, he 
would soon have been reduced to the position of an 
administrator without the means to conduct even his 
routine administration, leaving alone his inability to meet 
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“extraordinary ” war 'expenditure of the kind contem- 
plated by Article Three of the Treaty. Nothing is more 
telling in this connection than a frank observation of 
General Wellesley as to the economic position in this 
State in 1801, i,e., two years after Purnaiya took over 
charge, “ The great want in this country,” he wrote in a 
letter to his brother Henry Wellesley, “is of money. 
There is plenty of everything to bring it into the country ; 
but as it is entirely cut off from the sea, and has no navi- 
gable streams, there is no commerce, and accordingly in 
many parts of the country, the revenue is paid in kind and 
the common purchases are made by the barter. As the 
Company will take nothing but money in payment of the 
subsidy, I am always afraid that the Government will, at 
some time or other, be reduced to borrow upon the crops 
from the Madras sharks, and the first time they do that 
they take stride towards their downfall, which will soon 
be followed by others.” Eegretting the departure of 
Colonel Close from Mysore to Poona, at the time he was 
writing this, he added that “Close had a thorough knowl- 
edge of this evil and by his care and management, I 
think that he would have prevented its bad effects.” 
Purnaiya not only avoided, single handed, the detested 
“ Madras sharks ” but also the dread calamity of the 
“ downfall ” that General Wellesley dreaded. As a matter 
of fact, writing four years later, in his report to the 
Governor-General dated the 18th July 1804, General 
Wellesley referred in glowing terms to the “superior 
management of the Dewan ” (i.e., Purnaiya) and mentions 
how he had raised the gross revenue to about Es. 24 lakhs 
of Kantirai pagodas and added : “ The Dewan, at an early 
period of his administration, determined to provide means 
to enable the Eajah’s Government to comply with any 
requisition which the British Government might make for 
assistance in war, under the Third Article of the Sub- 
sidiary Treaty of Mysore (otherwise called the Treaty of 
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Seringapatam) ; and he has saved annually a sum of 
money amounting to one lac of Star Pagodas, He has 
made this saving the criterion by which he has endea- 
voured to regulate his disbursements, and he has consi- 
dered the sum resulting from that saving to constitute 
the fund for answering any eventual demand, under the 
Third Article of the Treaty.'* Therein lies the vindica- 
tion of Purnaiya's financial policy— a policy for which 
there was at the time no other possible alternative. 

The principle of State hoarding has not so far been, Principle of 
from a purely theoretic standpoint, entirely given up. 

Germany was until recently, in actual practice, keeping 
a large hoard for use in the event of war. Before 
the Great European War, she had built up a huge 
hoard by means of the resources obtained through the 
French indemnity. A sum of £6, 000, 000 was held in 
bullion and a much larger amount was invested in high 
class securities, chiefly German Railways and the debts 
of foreign countries. The fund for invalids " came to 
nearly ^£25, 000, 000 in 1889. There was, in 1890— fully 
a quarter of a century before the Great War actually 
broke out — a reserve of £30,000,000 held by the German 
Empire in what was practically the form of a hoard ; and 
ready for use in time of War. German Economists (like 
Eoscher, Wagner and Cohn) have defended this proceed- 
ing on the ground that it is imperatively necessary for 
military necessities. The use of the treasure in the past 
is dwelt on, and it is further urged that on the outbreak 
of war, the money market is so strained that a large loan 
is costly, if not unobtainable. In their view, the treasxire 
or war chest is but the complement of the fortresses, 
equipment, and system of speedy mobilization that con- 
stitute the safeguards of German unity (see Bastable, 

Public Finmice, 539), The argument against State 
reserves of this kind is a simple but forcible one. It is 
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quite uncalled for in any country with an efficient system 
of banking. This certainly was not the case in the 
Mysore of 1800-1811 and Puriiaiya*s policy, whether 
from the practical or the theoretical standpoint, w’as a 
perfectly sound one and from the point of view of the 
Treaty of 1799, the only possible one. 

Apart from the economic argument and the argument 
derived from a consideration of the necessity created by 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, it is a question if Pilrnaiya's 
financial policy did involve any injustice to the people or 
their material ivell-being. He may have been a frugal 
Finance Minister but judging from the amount he 
expended on public utility concerns, he could not have 
been the niggard he is sometimes described to have been. 
During his Dewanship of ten years, he spent not less 
than Ks. 77 lakhs on public works, nearly 50 of which 
were devoted to irrigation works. About Es. 32 lakhs he 
expended on the repair of old tanks and channels, the 
majority of which, as we have seen, had fallen into a 
ruinous condition during the usurpation period. About 
Es. 15 lakhs, he spent on the construction and repair of 
the forts of Bangalore and Channapatna, to secure the 
people against the possible or rather expected inroads of 
Mahrattas, and infuse general confiidence among them 
of absolute security against the loss of their property. 
Among other necessary works carried out by him w^ere: — 
Over Ks. 5| lakhs on the Wellesley Bridge; about Es. 3| 
lakhs on Travellers’ Bungalows, etc., ; nearly Es. 2 lakhs 
on niuttSy chattrams and other religious foundations; 
Es. 1| lakhs on the Webbe monument at French-Eocks ; 
and Es. ITJ lakhs on the Nallah which is now known 
after his name. The last work was partially an irriga- 
tion and partially a water-supply scheme for the benefit 
of Mysore City. As already mentioned, it is drawn from 
the Cauvery, some thirty miles above Seringapatam. It 
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is upwards of ' 70 ' miles in ■ length and terminates at 
Mysore Gitj". ' It was carried over the Lakshmantirtha 
river by means of an aqueduct Immense ' labour was 
expended on its excavation, cuttings of more than 100 
feet deep, through solid rock, having been dug at many 
points of its course. There has been a disposition of late 
among certain Engineers to declare this Scheme an 
impracticable one. But Colonel Colin Mackenzie, wbo 
carried out a survey of Mysore and subsequently became 
Surveyor-General of Madras and later Surveyor -General 
of India, and has left a special memorandum on it after 
a professional examination of the scheme as proposed and 
as it was being carried out, has not adversely criticised it. 
The following passage is taken from his memorandum 
dated 22nd March 1807 : — * 

“From thence (from the anicut across the Lakshman- 
tirtha) the new nalla is now cutting to Mysore in a winding 
course of 484 miles, the whole length when completed to 
Mysore Fort will be 7l4 miles. Its general breadth from 25 
to 30 feet and the greatest depth of water it is expected to 
drain off at its first outlet (for which the drains from the 
Cauvery should only be estimated) is reckoned at 34 feet, but 
probablj' it will seldom amount to that depth. Of this time, 
some idea may be formed from inspection of the chart 
annexed fto his Memorandum), though on a minute scale, to 
which I shall only add that the greatest depth of water carried 
ofi by it can only take place at the height of the fioods.” 

The above remarks would seem to suggest that the 
scheme cannot have been the impracticable one it is said 
to have been by latter day Engineering critics. As regards 
Colonel Mackenzie himself, it should be remarked that 
he was very chary of offering final opinions on any 
matter without careful study. “ It was the character of 
Colonel Mackenzie,’’ said Sir Alexander Johnston, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, before the Select Committee of 
House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India 
Company in 1832, “ to be diffident of sending anything 
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forth to the world whilst there seemed to be any part 
of the subject susceptible of more complete elucidation.” 
If he thought a scheme practicable, there should 
certainly be something to be said for it ; at least it would 
demand closer examination before final judgment is 
pronounced on it. Apart from this aspect of the matter, 
Mr. J. D. B. Gribble, late of the Madras Civil Service, 
has expressed a doubt whether so shrewd a man as 
Purnaiya would have spent so much exertion and money 
on an imixjssible task. He is rather inclined to believe 
that when Purnaiya left office there was no one with the 
wish or the determination to carry the work through. 

Though in the Manjarabad and other parts, many roads 
were opened up, the amount expended on roads was, 
however, not large. Only Bs. 67,000 had been spent by 
him on this necessary work, and that too after be had 
been five years in power. On this point, however, the 
author of the Eeport of 1870, has pertinently remarked 
as follows : — 

“ Pfimaiya’s ignorance of the impetus which roads would 
give is excusable, seeing that several years after this period, 
the Secretary to a neighbouring Government gravely impresses 
upon a too restless Engineer that His Excellency in Conncil 
would see no necessity for spending money on the roads he 
proposed for the reason that as yet there were no carts to take 
advantage'.of them.” 

Altogether during the eleven years that Purnaiya held 
office, he spent on an average more than Es. 7 lakhs on 
Public Works, or Bs. 7 lakhs more than the total spent 
during the twenty-five years of British management from 
1831-1866! That, at any rate, shows that he did not 
lag behind the ideas of even an avowedly progressive 
administration of a later date. Besides the above works, 
Purnaiya built chattrarm and musafirkhanas for the 
accommodation of Indian travellers and Travellers’ 
Bungalows for Europeans along the principal roads and 
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planted aveniie trees OB their sides* He also , built the 
towns of Closepet and Nyamati, the former for securing, 
greater security for the high road from Bangalore to 
Mysore, which then passed through a wild and' jungly 
tract. The latter was built to encourage trade between the 
Malnad and Maidan regions, Nyamati being situated bet- 
ween the two, (See Volume V of this work under Closepet 
and Nyamati). As Mr. Gribble has remarked, to have 
done all this shows not only what enlightened views this 
really great Indian Statesman must have had, but also 
what a careful and thrifty supervision he must have ex- 
ercised over every branch, for not only was the whole 
mternal machinery of administration kept in thorough 
order, but when he left ofl&ce, there was in the Treasury 
an accumulation of no less than Pagodas 76 lakhs (or 
Bs. 262 lakhs), besides jewels, etc., of considerable value.” 

In the earlier years, nobody spoke of Purnaiya without 
the aid of adjectives referring to his great qualities of 
head and heart. If the good service he did to the British 
cause in promptly submitting himself on the fall of 
Seringapatam and his pre-eminent experience and ability 
won for him the Dewanship of the restored kingdom, Ms 
wonderful capacity for sustained work and untiring zeal 
for the good of the country and the Eoyal House to 
which he stood in a fiduciary character, gained for him 
the admiration and the confidence of the remarkable 
men who were then concerned in the affairs of Southern 
India, He is never mentioned,” wrote Sir Mark 
Cubbon, in his letter to the Government of India dated 
15th October 1860, without praise by Lord Wellesley, 
Sir Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Wilks^ 
Mr. (Josiah) Webbe and Sir Thomas Munro.” More 
than all this, bis character and talents have been cele- 
brated by the Duke of Wellington, who on leaving India 
sent him his full length portrait accompanied by a letter 
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in whicli he says that it is given as a testimonj of my 
sense of benefits, which the public have derived horn 
vour administration, cf my sincere regard, and of my 
gratitude for many acts of personal kindness and atten- 
tioii.'*’- This picture now haugs on the walls ^of the , 
British Besidency and the letter sealed with the Persian 
Signet of the Duke’s dead friend Josiah ^^ehhe, is pre- 
served among the archives of the family. 

Sir Thomas Munro, who had personally known 
Purnaiya and watched his administration as well has 
left on record his views about him. He regarded the 
period of his administration as something to marvel a . 
Himself no ordinary administrator, Sir Thomas, writing 
of Purnaiya, remarked that he “was calculated To 
realize the most sanguine hopes that could be 
“ He had,” he adds. “ in the time of Haidar All found his 
way by his talents from an obscure situation to one o 
the* first offices in the State, and he maintained himself 
in it, in opposition to many able rivals throughout the 
reign of Tippu Sultan. When Seringapatam fell, we 
found him willing to accept the office of Dewan. He 
was beyond comparison better qualified than any other 
person'for it, and both his interest and his ambition led 
him to exert every means to promote the welfare and 
resources of the Country under his Administration. But 
we cannot expect again to find a man so qualified. 
(Sir Thomas Munro’s Minute No. 115, dated 8th Novem- 
ber 1825). There is hardly any doubt that the success 
of his adminiatration was due as much to the extra- 
ordinarily vigorous mind he brought to bear on his wk 
as to the unstinted support he received from his British 
colleagues of the day. He evolved a system where he 
found none and that neutralized the exercise of the 
“ absolute power ” he is, by some writers, said to have 
possessed and even wielded. 








In private life, Pumaiya was a simple, straightforward 
and honoiirable man. Short of stature, he was -fair in 
complexion and stout in build. Numerous portraits of his, 
which are available, largely confirm this description of 
him. He was inured to hard life and on occasions could 
work continuously for hours without a break even for ablu- 
tions or food. He was well read in the Sdstras and never 
dined without personally performing the worship of the 
household Gods* A devout follower of the system of 
Sri-Madhvicharya, he had studied first hand every work 
of that great teacher and of Vyasa-tirta, the great J6th 
century expounder of Madhva. He wsls versatile to a 
degree, being as good at figures as with the sword. He 
led armies, managed the Commissariat and raised troops 
with equal skill. His knowledge of practical Engineering 
was great, while his Bevenue Survey of the State is 
still spoken of by those who know that work as one that 
could only have been carried out by a genius like him- 
self. He does not appear to have been ever conscious of 
his greatness or abilities. General Wellesley actually 
complained of this trait in him to Colonel Wilks. **He 
is,'' said the General, ''insensible of the strong impres- 
sions in his own favour, which his conduct, his character, 
and his abilities have made upon all the persons who 
have at present any power in India,"— the reference being 
to the Governor-General, the Governor of Madras, Sir 
Barry Close, etc. (letter dated 9th September 1804). In 
another letter, dated 13th February 1802, he wrote to Sir 
Barry Close, of Purnaiya's business-like despatch of 
public business in language which deserves to be recalled. 
" Purnaiya's abilities have," he said, "astonished me; 
he is so different from another man of the same kind 
whom I before dealt with. I mean Ball Kishen Bhow^ 
He has done everything that I could wish him to do.” 
A remarkable point about him was, he did his duty 
and never enquired as to what others thought of him or his 
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work, or even how he stood with those who were above 
him. “It is impossible,” wrote General Wellesley on 
27th Febrnary 1802, to Josiah Webbe, the Eesident, “for 
a man to be more ignorant of European policies than 
Purneah is ; indeed, he does not appear to me to have 
had any knowledge of the late orders from Europe, and 
the proposed changes of men and measures at Madras, 
which were so likely to affect his own situation. I 
attribute his salutary ignorance upon these points to his 
not having any communication with Madras dubashes, 
who know everything.” To whatever cause his ignorance 
was due, intrigue did not lie in his way. Colonel Wilks 
was equally emphatic in his opinion of Purnaiya. 
“Every trait in the character of the Dewan,” he said 
in his lieport to the Governor-General, dated 5th Decem- 
ber 1804, “ marks him as an extraordinary man.” By 
thus describing him, he did not mean to represent him, 
he says, “ in the visionary view of a character without a 
fault,” but as one, “ very far surpassing the reasonable 
expectations of experienced men.” “ And,” be added, “ if 
an order of things has been established, competent upon 
the whole to correct abuses, when discovered, it may 
seem to your Lordship (Marquess Wellesley) to constitute 
some approximation to the sober views and practical ends 
of good Government.” 

Purnaiya was a thoroughly typical Brahman with all 
the virtues of his race. Intercourse with him was, from 
all accounts, most agreeable, his manners being almost 
delightful. He is said to have understood English with- 
out knowing it— either to read or write. He was well 
read in Sanskrit and Kannada, and Persian, he probably 
knew as well as any Muhammadan nobleman of his day. 
His official correspondence was usually in Persian and his 
letters — some of which have survived — were couched in 
a style which should have deeply impressed the persons 
to whom they were addressed. Lord Clive in one of his 
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many letters adverts to this admirable feature of his 
correspondence. Commencing a long letter to him on 28th 
April 1802, he refers in the very first paragraph to the 
pleasure vsrhich he invariably experienced from the perusal 
of his friendly communications. That this description was 
not intended to be a mere compliment to Purnaiya is 
j, evident from Furnaiya’s letters themselves : they were 
pointed, brief and businesslike. There -was, as might 
be expected, a poetical flavour about them which 
made the reader enjoy them. Purnaiya’s intelligence 
was evidently of a high order though not without, as it 
would appear, a trace of cunning. This cunning, 
however, was of an innocuous nature and did nobody any 
ill. Added to this, he had a sense of humour, which 
enabled him easily to avoid the pitfalls that lay before 
him. Occasionally, he was almost witty in his conversa- 
tions. Many an anecdote can be narrated to justify this 
trait in him. On Tipu Sultan proposing to him one day 
that he should mediate in a matter of importance, he 
is said to have remarked : Neither you nor I will ever be 
good diplomatists, I because I never lie and ' you because 
you never speak the truth. 'When the Sultan’s mother 
heard of this, she is said to have fallen into a fit of 
laughter. Wilks has recorded a story which shows how 
Purnaiya’s ready wit saved a Lingayat from an untimely 
end. It is an article of faith with the Lingayats, that if 
any one of that community loses the Imga he wears on 
his body, he ought not to survive that misfortune. A 
Lingayat who had by a mischance lost his linga, consulted 
him in the matter and Purnaiya gave him a better 
counsel. It is a part of the ceremonial preceding the 
sacrifice of the individual that the principal persons of 
the sect should assemble on the bank of some holy 
stream, and placing in a basket the holy lingas of 
the whole assembly, purify them in the sacred waters. 
The destined victim, in conformity to the advice of his 
M. or. VOL. II. 179 
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ftieQd, 'sttMeiily'- seized the basket and OYertumed its 
contents into the rapid CaiiTery. Now, my friends,” said 
he, “we. are 'on equal terms: let us prepare .to die 
together/*' The discussion terminated ' according . to, .ex- 
pectation. The whole party took an oath of inTiolable 
secrecy, and each privately provided himself with a new^ 
iinga, (Hisfery 0 / Mpore, II. App. .IV. 515.) 

.Furnaiya re.ndered valuable ' service to Colonel Wilks 
in one particular matter w’hich deserves special mention..* 
At Colonel Wilks* request, he got prepared a Mstorical. 
memoir of Mysore for use in connection with the writing 
of his History -of My soar. The. best informed persons in 
the State -who were known to possess family Mss/ or 
historical works were assembled ' by Furnaiya for this 
p'urpose, and -a memo.ir ivas compiled from a composition 
of these authorities. . The whole work . was carried out 
under the direction of Piirnaiya, w?'ho was actively helped 
by his assistant Butche Bao in this work. "Wilks in the 
preface to his work sets down this memoir as the first of 
the six different authorities he used in the composition of 
his History of Mysoorm.^ acknowledges the help rendered 
to him by Furnaiya, whom he calls “the present able and 
disting'uiBhed minister of Mysoor/V', 


' 'We now arrive at the second period' of ' the reign of 
His Highness Krishna-Baja-Wodeyar III (1811-1831). 


Seceric! perio J 
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During the greater part of this period, Hon. A. H. 
Cole was the British Resident. He was succeeded in 
1827 by J. A. Casamaijor, who had filled different posi- 
tions at Sexingapatam and on the Residency staff. The 
period also covered the last two years of the Governor- 
Generalship of the Earl of Minto (1807-1813), the full 
terms of office of the Marquess of Hastings (1813-1823) 
and the Earl of Amherst (1823-1828) and the first three 
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years of Lord William Bentinck (1828-1835). In 
Madras, it covered part of the Grovernorship of Sir 
George Barlow (1807-1814) and thetennres of Mr. Hugh 
Elliot (1814-1820), Sir Thomas Munro (1820-1827), and 
Mr. S. R. Lushington (1827-1832). Sir Frederick Adam 
(1827-1832) just began his Governorship when this 
period of His Highness’ reign closed. 


The following persons held the office of Dewan during Dewansofthe 
this period: — penoa. 


Bargir Baks'bi Balaji Bao 
. Savar Bakshi .Rama Rao , ■ 
Babii Rao 
Siddharaj Urs 
Babn Bao 
Lingaraj ,Urs 
Babu Bao 
Veakate Urs 


April 3811 to January 1812* 
February 1832 to October 1812. 
November 1817 to April 1818. 

, May 1820 to February 1820. 

March 1820 to August 1821. 
November 1821 to November 1822. 
December 1822 to November 1825. 
May 1827 to October 1831. 


Not much is, however, known of these Dewans. Savar 
Bakshi Rama Rao was the brother of Bishtopant, the 
Bishnapah of the Wellington Despatches. He had been 
appointed Eauj’dar of Nagar Division on the Restoration 
of the country in 1799. Subsequently, in 1809, when 
the mutiny of European officers spread to Mysore, he 
was appointed to impede the progress of the British 
forces marching from Chitaldrugto Seringapatam. (See 
ante). He was made Dewan at the instance of Mr. Gole, 
the Resident. He was an highly honourable person and 
was eventually granted a special pension of Rs. 800 per 
mensem, in recognition of his meritorious service by the 
Madras Government. The pension took effect from 1st 
January 1812, and was enjoyed by him uninterruptedly 
during a period of twenty-eight years. He also distin- 
guished himself in the war against Holkar, in 1818, and 
was then rewarded by Krishna-Raja-Wodeyar III with 
many valuable khillats and presents ; including an 
elephant on which he was allowed to ride in a howdah- 
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a .rare mark of honour, (Nirtip dated llth. Marcli 1818). 
Babn-Eao, who became De wan in DTovember 181 7^ was 
an equally well-known personage of the time. ,He bad 
served under Haidar. and had been, present at the ..battle 
of P,erambak at . the defeat of Col. Baillie. Su.bsftqueot,ly 
he wa.s in Civil employ. In the latter days of Tipu,, he 
was upheld as a rival of Purnaiya and was' always consi- 
dered by him., ‘'as the man of all others in his Govern- 
ment next to that disti.n:gaished individual most fit to 
perform the 'office of -Finance Minister/* (Col. Briggs* 
Minute idkiei 14th May 1832). He filled the office of 
De wan on three . different occasions and finally, retired 
from service in November 18'25. He was, as will be seen 
below, recalled by GoL Briggs, the Senior Commissioner., 
and reappointed 'to the same post in 1832. That he was 
considered by reason of his character and abilities, fit for 
that post, there can be no question, as in the Minute 
quoted above, Col Briggs speaks highly of him. 

On the sudden resignation of Purnaiya, His Highness 
Krishna-E§ia-Wodeyar had to meet a rather trying situa- 
tion and, from all accounts, he appears to have conducted 
himself with considerable discretion. With the consent 
of the Hon. Mr. Cole, he forthwith appointed Bargir 
Bakshi Balaji Eao, a man of talent and ripe experience, 
to take over the office of Dewan. But he held office only 
for about nine months, when Kama Eao took his place. 
Under EamaBao/ the administration was conducted on 
the lines established by Purnaiya, The country was 
divided into the six Faujdaris of Bangalore, Maddagiri, 
Chitaldrug, Ashtagram, Manjarabad and Nagar, These 
were, again, subdivided into 125 gadis or Taluks. 


The Faujdaris were under the Dewan, who managed 
them with an office consisting of 18 Departments, all 
l^rsonaily subordinate to him. These administrative 
divisions continued to the end of His Highness* reign 
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tmder succeeding Dewans. There was, during this period, 
little change in the system of administration as devised 
by Piimaiya, A full account of it — under the heads of 
Land BevemiBy Saynr, Panch Bab, CivilJustice, Crimmal 
Justice, and Police — will be found in Volume IV, Chapter 
I of this work. According to a Hukhumnd^na dated 26th 
March 1819, issued by His Highness, it would seem that 
he took personal interest in every part of the District admi- 
nistration. (See Ayinah of Mysore Family, II. 57 — 78). 

Between 1810 and 1824, His Highness’ Government "Wars of the 
took a prominent part in the operations against Amir 
Khan, in the Pindari war of 1812-17 ; in the final opera- 
tions against the Pindaris in 1818 ; in the pursuit of 
Peishwa Baji Eao, in 1800 ; and in the suppression of 
the insurrection at Kittoor, in 1824. In all these wars, 
the Mysore Horse distinguished itself, and His Highness 
was again and again thanked by the Government of India 
for the valuable services rendered by him. Sir John 
Malcolm has testified to the successful character of His 
Highness’ administration and the manner in which they 
contributed to British victories in the field at the time, 

‘'It is important to remark,” he has said, “that this 
change (from Purnaiya to His Highness) has in no 
degree affected the efficiency of the Mysore Horse which 
served during the campaigns of 1817 and 1818 in the 
countries of Malwa and Eajputana with as much zeal, 
fidelity and gallantry as they had before displayed in 
the Dekhan during the Mahratta wars of 1803.” (See 
his Political History of India, 11 8^-1829, I. 544-7). 

These wars are briefly referred to below in so far as 
they relate to the part played by Mysore troops. 


In the operations against Amir Khan, an old soldier Operations 

of fortune who had been at one time an adherent . 

' ■ ■ Amir Knan 

of Jaswanta Eao Holkar baf subsequently turned isio. 
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inflependent, a contingent of Mysore Horse (1,500 
strong) took part in the occupation of Seronje, his capital, 
under the command of Colonel Barry Close. Amir Khan 
fled to Indore, and with it the army broke up. 

Similarly, the Mysore Horse distinguished itself in the 
suppression of thePindaris, during the period of 1812-17. 
Early in November 1816, a body of Pindaris, computed 
at about 2,500 men, under the command of one of their 
principal leaders named Buksoo, left Nimawar, in Malwa. 
Nimawar is on the Godavari opposite to Scindia’s fort at 
Hindia, and was one of the headquarter camps of the 
Pindaris. It crossed the Nerbudda, and advanced in 
a south-easterly direction by Seonee and Ramteak, 
leaving Nagpore on the right, and Chunda on the left. 
It then passad Yedalabad and Beder, and penetrated as 
far as the Krishna, plundering as it went. On reaching 
the Krishna, it turned up along the left bank for some 
distance, and then struck north towards the district of 
Nuldrug, which it entered early in January 1817. At 
this time, Major Robert McDowall, 2nd battalion 24th 
regiment, was moving about in the Nizam’s districts of 
Beder, Naudair and Nuldrug, with a small field force 
consisting of part of his own battalion, some companies 
of the 2ud battalion 15th regiment under Captain Wil- 
liams, and a body of Mysore Silladar Horse under 
Annajee Rao. On the 14th January, when marching 
towards the town of Oraergh in Nuldrug, he received 
information to the effect that the Pindaris were in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Moorli, about 8 miles 
towards the south-east. Leaving his camp at Omergh 
under the protection of 80 men, the Major marched 
about 9 P.M. with 325 rank and file and 1,000 Silladar 
Horse, and about 3 A.M. on the 15th he surprised the 
Pindaris in their'encampment, and dispersed them with 
considerable loss. 
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They continued their flight until evening, when they 
made a short halt, after which they resumed their retreat 
taking the most direct line for the G-odavari. Their loss 
was estimated at about 500 men killed, wounded and 
taken prisoners ; 800 horses, of which half were very 
good, were captured, and about 200 were killed and 
wounded. Two of the chiefs, named Cawder and 
Moomdee, besides several other leaders, were wounded, 
but they were carried off by their men by being tied on 
their horses. All their booty was left behind, except 
what they had about their persons, and a large quantity 
of arms, principally swords and spears, were abandoned. 

The inhabitants rose upon the plunderers during their 
retreat and captured a number, all of whom were exe- 
cuted by order of the Nizam’s Government. 

A detachment of Mysore Horse distinguished itself in nahratta 
the Mahratta War of 1817-jLS. They took an active War.isn is, 
part in the capture of Dossanah, 35 miles north-west of 
Dhoolia, by Lieutenant- Colonel Eobert Scot. The pettah 
being taken by assault, the garrison surrendered on 
condition of being allowed to carry away their private 
property. The fall of Dossanah, which was considered a 
great strong-hold, created a great impression at the time. 

Prinsep speaks of its “gallant storm” as having contri- 
buted to the expulsion of the adherents of Trimbakji 
Danglia from the Kandeish. 

A detachment of the Mysore Horse (400 strong) formed operations 
part of the 3rd division of the Deccan Army under 
Brigadier- General Sir John Malcolm. The detachment isir. 
was commanded by Captain Grant, Madras Cavalry, and 
took part in the combined movements against the 
Pindaris beyond the Nerbudda and in the defeat of 
Holkar’s Army at Mahidpoor in November 1817. Sir capture of 
John Melcolm marched on the 18th November in search 
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of .Cbetoo,, an 'adherent of Holkar, and ... proceeding ;by 
Ashta, he arrived at Mynapoor on the 24th and detached 
1;200 M-ysore Horse, tinder Captain Grant, against the fort 
a-t Talyne, distant. 32 miles. Captain 'Grant fii.aking ,a 
forced march reached the place at day-brea.k on tlie ,2f5th 
and sarronnded it, A .reinforcement came up during the 
day, and the garrison composed of a small .body of horse 
md foot . under the ; command of ■ Wahid ■ Khan, the 
adopted . son of ■ C.hetDO, seeing no chance of escape, 
surrendered at discretion. ■ 

' At Mahidpore, the British artillery had been at first 
.overmatched by 'the enemy’s, the loss on the British, side 
being heavy. The enemy’s guns were , soon captured, 
though they were well served and laid, the gunners 
depressing them as the troops advanced, and pouring in 
a very heavy fire of grape and chain shot. The left 
infantry Brigade moved forw^ard about the same time as 
the others with the object of turning the right of the 
enemy but before it could reach their line, the brigades 
of Cavalry (H. M’s. 22nd Light Dragoons 100, 3rd Light 
Cavalry 385, 4th Light Cavalry 282, 8th Light Cavalry 
330, detail 6th Light Cavalry 18, Mysore Horse, 3,284) 
charged in two bodies, completely routed the enemy’s 
horse, and captured most of the guns. A body of infantry 
in the centre, with some twenty guns, still held the 
ground, but they soon gave way. The defeat in all parts 
of the field was then complete. The regular cavalry, 
when following the flying infantry, suddenly caught sight 
of Hulkar’s camp in a hollow to their right, upon w^hich 
they turned down towards it in the hope of a valuable 
capture, leaving the pursuit to be continued by the 
Mysore Horse. The camp, however, turned out to be 
empty and the Cavalry finding themselves to be exposed 
to the fire of the battery of thirteen guns posted behind 
a ravine on the same side of the river, but some distance 
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On the morning of the 2 7 tb December (1817), a light 
detachment (4th and 8th cavalry, two squadrons of each, 
four Horse artillery guns and 2,000 Mysore Horse), 
under Sir John Malcolm, marched towards Mundissoor 
and on the 3 1st, the whole of the cattle and the bazaars 
belonging to Holkar’s army was captured under the 
walls of that place by a squadron of Cavalry and the 
Mysore Horse under Captain Grant which had been sent 
on in advance. Sir Thomas Hislop, leaving the field 
hospital at Mahidpoor in charge of the 2nd battalion 6th, 
a brigade of guns, and 200 Mysore Horse, all under 
Major Moodie of the 6th, marched on the 28th with the 
headquarters and met the division from Guzerat under Sir 
William Grant Keir at Taul on the Chumbul on the 30th. 


Both columns marched again on the 31st and en- Treaty of 
camped four miles south of Mundisoor on the 1st and 
2nd January 1818, and four days later the treaty of peace January isis 
was signed at Mundissoor by Sir John Malcolm on the 
one side as Political Agent to the Governor-General and 
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Vittiil Pant Taiitiah Jogh, the Minister of H«jlkar, on the 
other. (An independent account of this : battle will be 
found in the Asiatic Journal for July 1818. See also 
Sir John Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, II.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Heath, commanding at Hindia, 
having received information on the morning of the 25tli 
January, 1818, to the effect that Chetoo, the Pindari 
leader, with about 1,500 men, was at Kunoode, about 
25 miles from Hindia, with the supposed intention of 
crossing the Nerbudda in order to join the Peishwa, 
marched (with a detachment, part of which was made 
up of the Mysore Silladar Horse under three Sirdars), 
and succeeded in surprising their camp that same night. 
Favoured by the darkness, most of the Pindaris escaped, 
but they were completely dispersed. Chetoo, with about 
500 men, flew northwards, but he never recovered from 
the effects of this blow, by which he was deprived of the 
wdiole of his baggage, besides two elephants, 110 camels 
and 130 horses. His standards of red silk with a white 
crescent in the centre, measuring thirteen and a half 
feet by eleven and a half feet, was taken. He subse- 
quently joined Appa Sahib, and escaped to Assirghar, 
W being refused admittance into that fortress, and 
having been deserted by his followers, he fled northwards, 
and turned into a forest, where he is supposed to have 
been killed by a tiger (February 1819). His son gave 
himself up to Sir John Malcolm, who stayed on in Malwa 
with the 3rd Di%usion (which consisted of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry and 2,000 Mysore Horse under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kussell) to co-operate with the Grand Army from 
Bengal, and to carry out the instructions of the Governor- 
General regarding the settlement of that province. 

After the memorable action at Sewnee, the pursuit of 
the Peishwa Baji Bao was taken up by Brigadier-General 
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Doveton who , had followed him reieatlessly, allowing 
him neither, time to rest nor to feed his horses. The 
Peisbwa reached Dhoocote, about 7 miles west of 
Assirghur, with 5,000 horse and 4,000 foot, when it w^as 
determined to attempt to capture him. A select detach- 
ment (among them one squadron of 7th Cavalry and 
1,000 Mysore Horse) was under orders to march when- 
ever the moon should rise, but the enterprize \vas given 
up in consequence of a communication to the effect that 
the Peishwa had entered into a negotiation wdth Sir John 
Malcolm respecting the terms of surrender. 

. The Mysore Horse returned to Mysore about March 
1820, when the Madras troops were relieved in Malwa. 

As stated above, the booty captured during the war of 
1817-18 became the subject of violent contention. A 
brief account of the same, largely based on Colonel 
Wilson’s resume of the original correspondence, is all 
that is needed here of this subject. 

The Mysore Horse, under Captain James Grant of the 
5th Cavalry, after taking up the pursuit left to them by 
the regular cavalry, speedily overtook the baggage, and 
captured seven elephants, and two hundred and eighteen 
camels, together with a quantity of jewels, miscellaneous 
articles, horses and money ; the total value of which was 
estimated, by the Besident in Mysore, at about twenty- 
six lakhs of 91,00,000), exclusive of one 

and-a-half lakhs presented by the captors to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore. The Commander- in-Chief of 
Madras subsequently estimated the value of the whole at 
about one million pounds sterling. 

On the 8th December 1818, the Madras Government, 
at the instance of the Commander-in*Chief, requested 
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' the GoYerBor-General to cause, the restitution, of,, the 
booty in order that' it might be made part of. the general, 
, , prize land . and the decision of the Supreme Go¥em- 
meet in the case. of a complaint made' by Major Eobert 
MacDowall against the ■ Silladars on the occasion of .the 
surprise of the Pindari camp in the Ni,zam’s cG,untr}% on 
the 15th January 1817,. was cited as a precedent. 

The Governor-General, in his reply, dated 2nd Janu- 
ary 1819, disallowed the claim on the following grounds, 
viz , : That the Mysore Horse had, like other irregular 
troops of a similar description, been allowed the privilege 
of retaining possession of property captured ■ by them- 
selves in the field, and were in consequence of that 
privilege, excluded from participation in the general prize 
fund. That upon the occasion in question the Mysore 
Horse bad been actively engaged in completing the 
destruction of Holkar’s broken army when they made 
the capture. 

That the case of Major MacDowall did not apply, 
inasmuch as the Pindari camp had been taken by the 
native infantry of the detachment, who, without halting 
to secure it, had pressed forward in pursuit of the enemy, 
whereas the Silladars, instead of charging the flying 
Pindaris, as ordered by the Major, remained behind, 
plundered the camp, and carried away the booty. 

Sir Thomas Hislop, being dissatisfied with this deci- 
sion, remonstrated against it in a letter, dated 12th 
February 1819, on the ground that the Governor-General 
in Council had no knowledge of the circumstances which 
had enabled the Mysore Horse to gain exclusive posses- 
sion of the booty; and he proceeded to explain, that 
when the line of the enemy had been broken by the 
infantry, and afterwards put to flight by the cavalry, he, 
the Commander-in-Chief, had sent an order for all the 
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troops to form upon the 1st Brigade, then about to 
advance upon the enemy’s camp. That this movement, 
which had been necessary to complete the defeat in that 
part of the field, had prevented the cavalry from captur- 
ing the booty, which, bad they not been ordered off the 
line of pursuit, must have fallen into their hands. He 
went on to say that the Mysore Horse had not been 
engaged in the attack, but only in' skirmishing on the 
line of march, in assisting to guard the baggage, and in 
the pursuit ; for which reasons, he urged that the troops,, 
which had borne the brunt of the fight, ought not to be 
deprived of their share of the fruits of the victory by 
others who had done so little. 

The assertion that the cavalry, in quitting the line of 
pursuit, had acted under orders was never satisfactorily 
established, although it was admitted by Lord Hastings 
for the sake of the argument. Adverting to the relative 
positions of Sir Thomas Hislop and the cavalry at the 
close of the action, it seems scarcely possible that the 
latter could have received any order until after they had 
abandoned the pursuit, on coming in sight of Holkar’s 
camp, presumably with the object of plunder, for they 
were not then aware that all valuable property had 
already been removed from it. The remarks of Colonel 
Blacker, himself an Officer of Cavalry, are against the 
presumption of any such order, and he was of opinion 
that the Cavalry would have been more usefully 
employed in the pursuit, than in going to the right of the 
field where there was already more than sufficient force. 
(See Slacker’s Mahratta War, 150 and 155). 

The Governor-Q-eneral in Council, in a despatch dated 
8th April 1819, informed the Madras Government that 
Sri Thomas Hislop’s appeal contained no argument 
tending to alter his opinion. He pointed out that the 
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matter at issue was not to be decided with reference to 
the comparative merits of the troops engaged, but in 

conformity with a certain recognized principle, which he 
had already explained, and proceeded to repeat : 

** Oiir determination founded itself on usage, . and clear 
equity. It has been .the uniform custom to exclnde. the 
auxiliary cavalry from participation in the distribution of prize 
money to the regular army. This was done on the plea that 
from the nature- of their services, the irregular cavalry mus 
get much booty which they never could be influenced to bring 
to general account. 

“ They were, therefore, to be satisfled with such gams as 
they could collect in their desultory operations. Though there 
was this ostensible reason for the refusal to admit them as 
sharers, the- arrangement was not advantageous ^ for the 
auxiliary horse, because they were shut out from participation 
in flip more imnortant treasures taken where fortresses sur- 


Lieutenant-General bir Thomas Misiop iniorms us 

that, when the enemy were rented on the ground which they 
first occupied, thay made a show of rallying in a retired 
position where they had some artillery. The regular troops, 
as was incumbent, were led to the latter point to complete the 
enemy’s disorder and prevent their attempt at retrieving the 
day. The Mysore Horse were ordered in a different direction 
to pursue the baggage which had taken that other route ; the 
object of the order being, that by the capture of the baggage, 
including treasure, Holkar should be deprived of the means to 
make new levies, and prolong the contest. What the SiUadar 
Horse effected was, as we apprehend, the duty distinctly 
committed to them. Is it pretended to have been held out to 
them, that if they brought their expected capture to the 
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common stock, they should participate in the general distribu- 
, tion ? No such thing is intimated ; and it is obvious that they 
were supposed to be acting on the known established terms, till 
the suspicion of their having gotten an enormous prey, excited 

i the question whether their right could not be impugned/’ 

. Another reference of a somewhat similar character 
was made about the same time. Amongst the property 
I captured by the Silladars, there happened to have been a 
sword and belt believed to have been worn by Holkar. 
These were presented to Sir John Malcolm by the 
I Maharaja Erishna-Kaja- Wodeyar in acknowledgment of 
I the kindness and consideration with which he had treated 
^ the auxiliary troops. Sir Thomas Hislop took serious 
' offence at this, and, in a minute dated 18th December 
I 1818, he solemnly protested against the gift, adding that 
the sword was a suitable trophy to be presented to His 
- Boyal Highness the Prince Regent. Nevertheless, the 

' action of 'His Highness was confirmed by the Governor- 

I General in Council on the same grounds as those on 

I which his decision regarding the prize had been founded, 

I and an appeal preferred by Sir Thomas Hislop to the 

I Coui’t of Directors was unsuccessful. It is understood 

i that the sword has been long preserved in the Malcolm 

: family as a precious heirloom. 

I The services rendered by the Mysore troops in the 

campaigns of 1817-1818 won the approbation of the 
Marquess of Hastings (Earl Moira), then Governor- 
General of India. He sent His Highness Krishna-Raja- 
Wodeyar III a number of letters, in one of which he 
very warmly thanked His Highness for the help he 
had extended for promoting the welfare and happiness 
oPthe people living in the British Territory.” (Letter 
dated 191jh December 1817). Your sincerity shines/’ 
he added, to the best advantage when I see that Your 
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Highness has not only carried onfc the Treaty obliga- 
tions but has also gone so far as to help this GoYemment 
with Your Troops and ammunition eYen beyond the limits 
of expectation/’ {Ibid,) At the end of the War, Earl 
Moira wrote his final letter, dated the 27th March 1B18, 
in which he complimented and thanked His Highness 
for the valuable aid he had rendered. I take this 
opportunity,” he wrote, “ to express my pleasure at the 
distinguished services rendered by the Mysore Troops 
and on account of the zeal and sincere love shown by 
Your Highness towards this Government. And I hope 
that Your Highness has, by this time, become fully aware 
of the success achieved by your Troops along with the 
British Forces. I am also informed by the British 
officers about the valour and tactfulness which your 
Troops have shown in performing their duty which it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to Your Highness* 
notice/* (Letter dated 27th March 1818.) 

Bakshi Rama Bao and his nc.phew Bhima Eao, who 
commanded the Mysore Horse in these Wars, were on 
14th October 1818 rewarded by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah by the grant of Jaghirs yielding annual revenues of 
Es. 6,000 and 4,000 respectively. 

In suppressing the insurrection at Kittoor, about 20 
miles from Dharwar, in October 1824, in which 
Mr. Thackeray, the Collector, lost his life, two contingents 
of Mysore Horse were requisitioned, both for guarding 
the frontier at Harihar and also for the reduction of the 
place. For the latter purpose, 700 of the Mysore Horse 
joined the British and the Company’s troops at Beigaum 
under the command of Colonel Deacon. The fort was 
invested and taken, a large quantity of treasure and 
valuables (subsequently valued at over Rs. 12 Lakhs) 
falling into the hands of the captors. 
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In 18S0, Seringapatam ceased to be a Military Station Serin 
on the reduction of the “ Seringpatam Local Battalion,” 
the gun Carriage Manufactory being removed in June of stati- 
the same year, from it to Fort St. George. 


His Highness took a personal interest in the education Relief for 
and well being of the members of the Ursu communitv, 

who during the usurpation period, had been despoiled of Community, 
their riches and reduced to poverty. His Highness 
brought them together, provided for their accommodation 
and means of livelihood by settling salaries and pensions 
on them. . , ■ 


His Highness paid, in October 1811, a State visit to His Highness 
Bangalore, travelling in the company of the Hon. ^anVakre 
Mr. Cole, the Eesident. His Highness held a durbar October isn. 
at the Palace in the Bangalore Port on the occasion. 

The visit proved a great success, a large number of 
European ladies and gentlemen having been thus given 
an opportunity to offer their respects to him. His High- 
ness took a keen interest in, the development of Bangalore 
and extended hearty support to the scheme of making it 
the seat of a cantonment. He granted the necessary 
lands for the purpose from time to time as required by 
the Supreme Government. 


In the year 1820-1821, His Highness travelled through Tour through 
the State, visiting in his progress most of the Poujdaris, 
including Ashtagram, Nagar and Madhugiri. 


One Triplicane Eamaswami Mudaliar, who had seen Coustructiou 
service under CoL Wilks, the Eesident, built (or rather across tS 
re-built) two bridges across the Cauvery at Sivasamudram. Cauvery at 
He is said to have expended several thousands of pounds umdram, 
on the work, for which he received from the British ^^29. 
Government, in 1843, the title of Jaiiopakar Kdm KartOf 
M. or. VOL. ii. 180 
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(the constructor of work useful to the people) as also an 
estate of five villages, yielding about Es. 800 annually. 
Hia Highness the Maharaja granted him in 1829, seven 
villages, yielding annually Es, 900, in recognition of his 
meritorious services. These bridges are no more, having 
been washed away a couple of years back by floods and 
are under reconstruction now. They were, according to 
Mr. Bowring, fine specimens of Indian workmanship^ 
being composed of hewn-stone, supported on colossal 
pillars twenty feet high, firmly fixed in the rocks of the 
river, while they were so constructed as to resist the 
force of the current during high floods, which are truly 
formidable. (See Eastern Experiences 47-48 ; also Annals 
of the Mysore Boyal Family, II. 84). 

About 1814, some differences arose between the Hon, 
Mr. Cole, the Resident, and His Highness the Maharaja, 
mostly due, as they would now seem, from a misappre- 
hension of the financial position. The large balances left 
by Pnrnaiya in the Treasury had been, it is said, ex- 
pended, and that benefactions to temples had increased. 
There seems no ground for these suggestions. As regards 
the expenditure, the subsidy had to be paid , under the 
Treaty, regularly every month and even so adverse a 
critic as the late Mr. Lewin Bowring has openly acknow- 
ledged that His Highness had paid it scrupulously on the 
due dates. “ It does not appear,” he says, “ that he 
(His Highness) at any time failed in paying the subsidy- 
due by him to the British Government.” (Eastern Ex- 
periences, 189) . During His Highness’ reign, he bad to 
maintain an efficient army, which under the Treaty- of 
Ssringapatam of 1799, as amended by the Supplementary 
Treaty in 1807, was obligatory on him. As already 
stated, these forces had proved immensely useful in the 
wars in which the British were engaged between 1810 
to 1824 j (See ante). These wars meant also additional 
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expenditnre, apart from mamtenance charges. Next, 
there were at least two years of serious distress — 1816-17 
and 1823-24. The latter year was really a year of famine. 

The ordinary expenditure averaged about Rs. 70 to 90 
lakhs per annum. The total receipts averaged as follows 
' during the decades mentioned : — 

1801 ... Rs. 77 lakbs. 

1800-1810 ... Rs.86| lakhs. 

1810-1820 ... Rs.86i lakhs. 

1820-1830 ... Rs. 76 lakbs. 

As the expenditure went up to Es. 90 lakhs, some years 
proved deficit years. Moreover, owing to low prices, the 
grain collected as the Government share, fetched very 
low prices. If Purnaiya spent large sums on public 
works, His Highness did not lag ^behind the standard 
set up by him in this connection. Between the years 
1811-12 and 1830-31, His Highness’ Government expend- 
ed something like 8,50,272 lakhs of Kantirai pagodas, on 
public works. This means, on an average, about 42,514 
Kantirai pagodas. An examination of the annual expen- 
diture incurred during these twenty years shows that on 
an average not less than 22| lakhs of Kantirai pagodas 
was expended on them, though in some years, this expen- 
diture appears to have mounted up to even 68-| lakhs 
pagodas. 

His Highness’ well-known generosity and his interest Sir Tbomas 
in temples and other religions institutions appears to 
have created a misunderstanding in certain quarters. Mysore, 
This was wholly unfortunate as it affected political rela- 
tions as well. In 1825, the “misunderstanding” and 
“ irritation,” as Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of 
Madras, put it in a minute dated 8th November 1825, on 
the part of the Hon. Mr, Cole, had reached such a stage 
that Sir Thomas deemed it necessary “ by a personal 
visit, to remove, if possible, the causes of irritation.’’ 

M. or. VOL. II. 180"^. 
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Sir Thomas arrived at Mysore on I6th September 1825 
and paid a visit to His Highness. In the Minute above 
referred to, he sets down what took place at the inter- 
view. He held that there was no substance in the 
suggestion of the Resident that accounts had not been 
furnished by His Highness’ Government. He held that 
they “ had not been furnished from the time of Purniah, 
and because they were probably not ready. At the 
same time, he put it to His Highness that by the fur- 
nishing of accounts, the Company’s Government would 
be enabled to know “ the true state of affairs, which 
would put an end to “ vague reports ” and avoid “ inter- 
ference” with the affairs of His Highness’ Government. 
He also assured His Highness that any suggestions made 
by him were not intended to interfere with his Govern- 
ment. He explained that it was his wish that His 
Highness “ should be under no alarm about the security 
of the Treaty, but set his mind at rest regarding it, 
because it was not the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to alter it on any point ; that by keeping it un- 
changed, many advantages accrued to both States.” He 
suggested to His Highness that expenditure should not 
excLd the receipts ; that he should accumulate “ a 
treasure of ten or twelve lakhs of Canteroy pagdoas 
and that “ when this was accomplished, there would be 
room for again replacing the diminution which the 
present state of things might render it necessary to 
make in some of the departments.” At the same time, 
Sir Thomas took occasion to restore cordial relations 
between the Hon. Mr. Cole and His Highness which had 
been somewhat raffled by the rude behaviour of one of 
the former’s servants. After reviewing the situation. Sir 
Thomas held that no case had been made out for inter- 
ference by the Company’s Government. He wrote : — ' 

“ By the orders of the Supreme Government, our super- 
intending influence is to be exercised with caution, delicacy. 
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and moderation : and it is supposed tHat the reasotiable 
interposition of our advice, combined with the disposition of 
the Executive Administration to cultivate the good opinion of 
the Company’s Government, wiil always be sufficient to pre- 
vent the occurrence of any flagrant abuse.” 

In regard to alleged over- expenditure for religious 
purposes, after a careful examination of the statement 
prepared by the Hon. Mr. Cole, Sir Thomas held that 
there was no ground for this allegation. He wrote : — 

“ As the expenditure by the Eaj ah under the heads of 
pagodas,' Brahmans, Fakirs, etc., is double what it was in 
Purniah’s account, I wished to have suggested a considerable 
reduction to the Ea jah, but the design was given up because 
it appeared to the Eesident upon further enquiry that 
Purniah did not show all his disbursements for these heads 
and that the whole was so little less than the Eajah’s 
expenditure that it was not advisable to make any alteration.’' 

The Hon. Mr. Cole was, in 1827, succeeded by Mr. J, 
A. Casamaijor as Eesident. 

In 1830, symptoms of certain disturbances began to 
show in the Nagar country. The people of this part of 
the State were rather of a turbulent type and never paid 
their dues to Government with any degree of regularity. 
The outstanding balances of revenue had accumulated to 
upwards of thirteen lakhs of rupees. Large remissions 
to the extent of seven-and-a-half lakhs were made in 
1828. His Highness disapproved of these remissions 
and displaced the Eaujdar by another from head-quarters. 
The latter discovered that much fraud had been practised 
in the remissions, and re-imposed the claims, which 
naturally excited dissatisfaction in those affected. The 
previous Faujdar’s party, also, fearful of the consequences 
to themselves if the inquiries which his successor was 
pursuing should expose the corruption and malversation 
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they had practised dtiriag so many years, connived at the 
seditions proceedings ' of ,a pretender to the throne of 
Kagar. ■ This man, whose real' name was Sadar Malla, 
was the son of a common raiyut of Knmsi. B^efore the 
age of twenty, he had been concerned in, several robberies 
and spent two years in jail. He ■ afterwards entered the 
service of a Jangama , who had been priest ' of the last 
Nayak.of Bedmir and " was possessed of his ■ seal rings. 
These, on the -death of the priest, Sadar Mails , got . hold 
of, and assuming the name of Budi Basavappa, wandered' 
about the country, secretly giving , out that he ,w"as a 
descendant of the Nagar family. ' About 1812, he was 
imprisoned for some time in Kanara for robbery, and on 
release, obtained a passport bearing the seal of the Zillah 
court, in wdiich was entered his name as he himself gave 
it, Biidi Basavappa Nagar Khavind. This document was 
now exhibited as a smmad from the East India Company 
recognizing his claims. These deceptions were effectual, 
and when the discontent to w^hich w’^e have alluded was 
at its height, taking advantage of it to promise a full 
remission of all balances and a reduction of the assess- 
ment, he was, about April 1830, formally recognized by 
several as the sovereign of Nagar. 

In August 1830, a force in the name of Sadar Malla 
attempted to surprise the fort of Anantapur, but failed. 
At the same period, the raiyats in various places assembled 
in Kitta or indignation meetings. On the ground of 
these commotions, the new Faujdar was recalled, and 
the former Faujdar restored. He made use of troops to 
disperse the raiyats at Hole Honnur on the 7th Decem- 
ber, and several w^ere killed and wounded. But they 
rallied near Honnali and were joined by larger numbers 
from all parts, W'ho openly espoused the cause of the 
pretender. The Faujdar again attacked them with a 
regiment of horse and broke up the assembly. Sarja 
Hanumappa Nayak, the Palegar of Tarikere, now suddenly 
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left Mysore and joined the insurgents, seizing .on Kal- 
droog and Kamandroog. The Fanjdar of Bangalore also 
reported his Division to be in a general state of discon- 
tent. Strong reinforcements of troops were sent to the 
disturbed districts in the Bangalore, Ghitaldrug and 
Nagar Divisions ; and His Highness the Maharaja set 
out with a considerable force on the 13th December 
for Channarayapatna, where it was proclaimed that the 
grievances of the miyats would be inquired into. Inves- 
tigations were made by the Dewan for some days; 
several persons were hanged, others flogged or punished 
otherwise. Meanwhile there were encounters in various 
parts between the insurgents and the troops. In Janu- 
ary 1831, His Highness’ camp was established at Hebbur, 
and the Dewan was despatched with troops against 
Kamandrug, while Annappa, an officer of cavalry, 
was appointed to supersede the Faujdar of Nagar. 
Annappa maintained an arduous conflict for several weeks 
with the insurgents, and was forced to take refuge in 
Anantapur. Here he remained till nearly starved, when 
addressing his troops, he said, “Bather than die in this 
way of starvation, let us go and fight and die like 
soldiers.” They responded, and sallying forth on the 
Shikarpur road, fought their way stoutly for fifteen miles 
to Masur in the Company’s territory, whence they re- 
treated to Harihar. The operations against Kamandrug 
failed, but Kaldrug was taken in February. British aid 
was now applied for, and a regiment started from Hari- 
har. At the same time, Lieut. Eochfort, of the Besi- 
dent’s escort, taking command of the Mysore troops, 
captured Kamandrug on the 3rd of March, the Palegars 
escaping during the assault. Hence Lieut. Eochfort 
marched to Shimoga, and hearing that a large body of 
insurgents had taken Honnali, he proceeded there and 
took it by assault on the 12th. He now marched w’est, 
and carrying several stockades, temporarily recovered 
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Nagar {or Bedniir) on the 26tlij and Chandragutti on the 
6tii .of April. Meanwhile enriched by, the plunder of 
district treasuries and other depredations,' the insurgent 
leaders were joined by bodies of armed men, both horse 
and foot. 'Attracted by the hope of pliinde,r,, 1,500* 
Kandachar peons of the Bedar caste also deserted to. 
them. 

■ Owing .to ■ the.- .increasing strength of the insurgents^: 
the entire Snbsidiary Force *was employed. One regi- 
ment had to retire from-' a fortified barrier at Fettepetj, 
but the British forces being concentrated at Sliimoga, 
moved on the 31st of May by a circuitous route to N agar,, 
which was finally taken on the 12th of June, and a death- 
blow given to the disturbances. By the next month, 
the majority of the raiyats had returned to their villages 
under the protection of letters of cowL But the leaders 
continued at large with marauding bands, committing 
outrages and raising disturbances for some months, 
longer. Sarja Hanumappa Nayak, the Tarikere Palegary 
offered a strenuous resistance, which he continued till 
1834, when he was seized and hanged. 

Mr. Lewin Bowring has remarked that these disturb- 
ances in Nagar were due in great measure to the faulty 
system of renting out large tracts of country to the. 
highest bidder, a practice which led to great oppression 
and discontent, the renters being generally outsiders, and 
as rapacious as they were venal. {Eastern Experiences ,, 
162). But the system had been long in vogue and was 
not unknown to other parts of the State or to Southern 
and Western India generally. It has further to be 
remarked that similar disturbances occurred at the same 
time in Kanara, the people of which part are closely 
allied to those in Nagar. In both cases, writes Mr. 
Bowring, oppressive taxation was the alleged ground for 
the discontent which prevailed, a feeling which was 
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certainly fomented by the Tarikere Palegar as also by 
the pretender to the Nagar throne, called Budi Basa- 
vappa. {Ihid, 163.) The Supreme Government, however, 
attributed the disturbances to alleged maladministration 
by His Highhess, and made it the cause for taking the 
power out of his hands. As Mr. Bowring has remarked, 
the action of Lord William Bentinck, then Governor- 
General, has been questioned, for “ it does not appear,” 
that His Highness “ intentionally oppressed his subjects, 
or that he even did actually fail to pay the subsidy due to 
the British Government, while it is certain that the 
people of that part of Mysore {i.e., Nagar) where distur- 
bances broke out w'ere indifferently loyal and prone to 
disaffection.” {Ibid, 162-163.) Mr. Bowring, indeed, 
has definitely stated his opinion that he does not consi- 
der that these disturbances were themselves “ a sufficient 
justification for depriving the Rajah of his sovereign 
power.” {Ibid, 190.) And if this alleged ground is taken 
away, there was none other that could, with justice, 
have been, in the light of the evidence available, be 
urged against him, especially in view of conditions pres- 
cribed in Articles 4 and 5 of the Subsidiary Treaty of 
1799, which alone would have justified interference for. 
taking over a part or whole of the country for purposes 
of direct management by the Company’s Government. 


In the last edition of this work (I. 428), Mr. Rice, 
following what is noted in Para 37 of the Historical sum- 
mary of the Mysore Administration Report iox 1872-73, 
says that the Governor-General ordered the formation of 
a Committee, consisting of Major-General Hawker, Col. 
W. Morison, Mr. J. M. Macleod and Lieut.-Col., (after- 
wards Sir Mark) Cubbon to investigate the “ origin, pro- 
gress and suppression of the recent disturbances in 
Mysore, ” that their report showed that the misgovern- 
ment of the Maharaja had produced grave and widely 
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spread /discontent, that the reveiiiies were rapidly falling 
and, , that i]Qaladministratio.n was rampant in all depart- 
ments of the State, .and that the Governor-General Lord, 
William .Bentmck, therefo.re, determined .upon :aet,ing on 
the fourth and fifth articles of the -Subsidiary .Treaty.. 
This means that the appointment of the investigating 
committee was the first step the Governor-General took 
and that their report having brought to light rampant 
inal-administration, it was as a consequence of the Eeport 
that he determined upon acting on the 4th and 5th 
articles of the Subsidiary Treaty* The fact is quite 
otherwise. It was in October 1831, when His Highness 
the Maharaja 8ri-Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar Bahadur III 
was celebrating the Dasara in that year, that Lord 
William Bentinck wn^ote (vide letter quoted in General 
Memormiduni on Mysore, 18SS) to His Highness asking 
for the surrender of the Administration and His High- 
ness made immediate surrender. The Eeport which the 
Committee appointed as aforesaid submitted to Lord 
William Bentinck is dated 12th December 1833. Soon 
afterwards Lord William Bentinck termed the assump- 
tion of Mysore as a ‘‘ distressing subject (inde His 
Excellency’s letter to His Highness dated 8th April 1834) . 
He wrote thus to His Highness from Ootacamand under 
that date : — 

“ My esteemed friend, — When I had the pleasure of con- 
versation with you at Mysore, I promised so soon as I could 
find a short period of leisure to communicate further with you 
on the distressing subject of the assumption of the Mysore 
Dominions. 

My sentiments and views in this matter I have confided 
to the Eesident at your court in the fullest and most unre- 
served manner. That gentleman is charged by me with a 
proposition to Your Highness of the most vital importance to 
your interests. For the particulars of that proposition, I beg to 
refer you to Mr. Casamaijor who leaves this place immediately 
for the express purpose of conferring with you on the subject. 
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“ I should wish for an early communication of' 'your senti- 
ments and I sincerely trust that your decision may be such as 
will be most conducive to your own. comforts. ” 

In his despatch of the 14th April 1834, addresed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, Lord 
William Bentinck remarked as follows : — 

“ By the adoption of the arrangements which I advocate, 
certain doubts will be removed which I cannot help entertain- 
ing both as to the legality and the justice, according to a strict 
interpretation, of the course that has been pui’sued. The Treaty 
warrants an assumption of the country with a view to secure 
the payment of the subsidy. The assumption was actually 
made on account of the Eaja’s misgovernment. The Subsidy 
does not appear to have been in any immediate jeopardy* 
Again, the Treaty authorises us to assume such part, or parts, 
of the Country as may be necessary to. render the funds which 
we claim efficient and available. The whole has been assumed, 
although a part would unquestionably have sufficed for the 
purposes specified in the Treaty; and with regard to the jus- 
tice of the case, I cannot but think that it would have been 
more fair towards the Eaja had a more distinct and positive 
warning been given him that the decided measure, since 
adopted, would be put in force, if misgovernment should be 
found to prevail.” 

Accordingly, in his letter to His Highness the Maha- 
raja dated the 14th May 1834, Lord William Bentinck 

.said: — ■ ■■■'.■ 

“ I have made a communication on the subject to the 
authorities in England and should they sanction the arrange- 
ment, it will immediately be carried into effect. In that case, 
the Eouzdaries of Manjarabad, Mysore and Ashtagram will be 
made over to Your Highness on the Conditions specified by 
Mr. Casamaijor and cited in your letter to me. The remain- 
der of the Territory or so much of it as may suffice to satisfy 
the claims of the Company will be made over to the British 
Government. Intimation of the pleasure of the Home autho- 
rities on this head will probably be received before the expira- 
tion of the present year.” 
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Lord William Bentinc'k’s siiccessor^^ Lord Metcalfe, in 
Ms letter dated the, 5th April 1835, in reply to His High- 
ness' reminder, wrote — 

My friend, -yon appear to be disappointed ' because the 
expeet-ation, held .out to you by, , his Lordship that the resolu- 
tion relative to the, affairs of Mysore would reach this counky 
from England .by the close of the past year, has not been ful- 
filled ; but you will readily admit that the realization of this 
expectation depended upon circumstances wholly beyond His 
Lorclship*s . eontroL . ■ I sincerely hope, however,, th,at your mind 
will not be kept much longer in a state of suspense, and that' 
the decision of 'the Home authorities may be .conformable" with 
your inclination/’ ■ 

The Governer-General Lord Auckland, in his letter to 
His Highness, dated 28th March 1836, announced the 
decision of the authorities in England to say that it was 
thought that. His" Highness’ interests would, be best 
served by maintaining the then undivided and beneficial 
Administration of His Highness’ Territories until such 
salutary rules and safeguards were matured and con- 
firmed in practice and would afford just ground for 
confidence to the subjects of a stable form of good Govern- 
ment. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that : — 

(1) The Administration w’as taken over by Lord William 
Bentinck before he received the Keport of the Committee he 
nominated to enquire into the causes of the disturbances in 
Mysore and not afterwards ; 

(2) That on a perusal of that Committee's report, when 
it reached him, His Excellency saw the harshness of the 
measure he had adopted in assuming the Territories of Mysore 
in entirety ; 

(B) That consequently he made immediate proposals to 
the Home authorities to set things right ; and 

(4) That the assumption was quite a temporary measure 
and intended for the time being. 
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The matter has been referred to at some length here 
because it is of primary importance as affecting thecir- 
cumstances of the reign and reputation of so popular and 
sagacious a sovereign as His late Highness Sri-Krishna'- 
Eaja-Wodeyar III. At any rate, it 'seems high time to set , . 
it forth in its true light, and to give no room for miscon- 
struction or misunderstanding. This is the more neces- 
sary as the true facts can easily be put historically so as ; 
to serve all interests concerned and yet offend none. 

Lord William Bentinck, having determined upon Notice of 
acting on the fourth and fifth articles of the Subsidiary 
Treaty, addressed a letter to His Highness in which after 
recounting at some length the objects of the Subsidiary 
Treaty, he went on to say : — 

** I have in consequence felt it to be indispensable, as 
well with reference to the stipulations of the treaty above 
quoted, as from a regard to the obligation of the protective 
character which the British Government holds towards the 
State of Mysore, to interfere for its preservation, and to save 
the various interests at stake from further ruin. It has seemed 
to me that in order to do this effectually, it will be necessary 
to transfer the entire administration of the country into the 
hands of British officers ; and I have accordingly determined 
to nominate two Commissioners for the purpose, who will 
proceed immediately to Mysore. 

“ I now therefore give to your Highness this formal and 
final notice, and I request your Highness to consider this 
letter in that light; that is, as the notice required by the 
treaty to be given to your Highness of the measure determined 
upon for the assumption and management of the Mysore 
Territory in the case stipulated. I beg of your Highness, 
therefore, to issue the requisite orders and proclamations to the 
officers and authorities of Mysore, within ten days from the 
date when this letter may be delivered to your Highness, for 
giving effect to the transfer of the territory, and investing the 
British Commissioners with full authority in all departments, 
so as to enable them to proceed to take charge and carry on 
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affairs as they .. have 'been ordered, ..or , may , be hereafter 
instructed/* 

To His Highness, in accordance with the Treaty, the 
simi of one lakh of Star Pagodas per anniun was allotted 

for Ms private expenses. 


(iv) Pebiob of Mysobb Commission 1831-1881. 

His Highness, who received this communication at the 
time of the Dasara (19th October 1831), peaceably sur- 
rendered the reins of Government, and continued to reside 
in his palace at Mysore, The Governor-General vested 
the Government in the hands of two Commissioners, the 
senior of whom was appointed by himself, and the junior 
by the Madras Government. The Senior Commissioner 
who possessed w^hat was termed a casting-vote, and w-as 
therefore enabled to overrule his colleague on every point, 
w^as aided in financial matters by the Dewan, which latter 
post was not abolished until 1834. {The Dew^an at the 
time w’as one Mr. Venkataramanaiya. He retired on 
14th May 1832 and was succeeded by Babu Eao, w^ho 
remained in office till 19th April 1834. The Commis- 
sioners, it w’ould appear, had originally intended to leave 
in the Dewan's hands almost as much power as he had 
had under His Highness the Maharaja, but the Gover- 
nor-General did not concur in this view of their duties.) 
Up to June 1832, the Commissioners were under the 
Government of Madras, but in that month they were 
made immediately subordinate to the Government of 
India.:- ■■ 

The following is a list of these Commissioners, with 
their dates of office ; — 


of 

All mill! ytra- 
imi awl lifior. 


■ SSHIOK. , . 

Colonel J. Briggs, 4tb Oct. 1631 
„ W. Morison, 6th Feb. Jm 


JUNIOB. 

Mr. C. M. Lnshington, 4th Oct 183X 
,, Ct. I), Drury, 18th Feb. 1832 
„ J. M. Macleoa, 16th June 1832 
„ Col. Mark Cubbon, 17th Feb. 1834 
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It was soon found that a Board of two Commissioners, 
who naturally constantly differed in opinion, was an 
agency ill-adapted for the organization of a proper system 
of G-overnment. 

Accordingly, in April 1834, one Commissioner, Colonel 
Morison, was appointed for the whole State. But the 
office of Besident was still maintained, and thus a dual 
control continued to exist. 

Of the two Commissioners, Lieut.-Col. Briggs, the 
senior of the two, belonged to the Madras Army, and w'as 
the author of a work on the land-tax of India, showing 
an intimate acquaintance with that complicated subject. 
Mr. C M. Lushington, the Junior Member, was a brother 
of Stephen Bumbold Lushington, the then Governor 
of Madras. He was at the time the second Puisne Judge 
of the Sudder Adawlut Court at Madras. Mr. Edmund 
. Smith, of the Madras Civil Service, was appointed as 
their Assistant. Previous to his appointment, Mr. Smith 
had been, for some three years, acting as an Assistant to 
the Chief Secretary to Government and as Dy. Persian 
Translator to Government. He, however, did not stay 
for long in that post, for in 1832, he was succeeded by Mr, 
P. B. Smollet, of the same service. Mr. Lushington took 
over charge in October 1831, he being joined in December 
of the same year by Col. Briggs. Immediately Mr. Lush- 
ington took charge of his duties, he appointed oneVen- 
kataramanaiya, who had been sent as Dewan to deliver 
charge of the State. Next, with a view to retrench 
expenditure, Mr. Lushington (1) abolished the regiment 
of 500 Burgir Sepoys who had been organized since the 
days of Purnaiya, (see Col. Morrison’s Notes on Mysore, 
No. 39, Military) ; (2) resumed all the grants made to 
religious institutions with a view to examine the legality 
of their origin ; and (3) did away with the Sudder Court. 
On Col. Briggs’ arrival, however, he found he could 
not agree with Mr. Lushington in what he had done. 
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He reversed Mr. Lushington’s decisions, Jn all these 

..matters: ' 

Whether the circumstances iustified the Resumption 
of the administratio.n of the territories /by the : Sup.reme 
CxOYernment under Articles 4 and 5 of "the .Subsidiary 
Treaty need not- detain ns long. ■ Lewin Bowring has, as 
mentioned above, suggested that the disturbances that 
occurred , at .. about this ' time, did not ■ justify : such a 
step. Whether alleged misgovernment ■',', to which also; 
he xdem {Emtern Experm^^ 190-191) was such as to 
entitle the Supreme Government to act on. those Articles 
has been discussed by many distinguished writers. It is 
unnecessary to go into details and it ought to suffice if it 
is stated : •— ■" , ' 

fl) That the subsequent Rendition of the State to His 
Highness’ son and heir shows that the case for resumption 
did not rest on a secure basis, 

(2) That the greatest authorities, including Mr. John 
(afterwards Viscount) Morley of Blackburn and many others 
were for the Rendition shovrs at least the prima facie case 
against the assumption that the resumption ordered by Lord 
William Bentinck could be justified. 

(3) That even Lord William Bentinck subsequently 
thought that the step taken by him was not altogether 
justified. 

(4) That the subsequent correspondence shows that His 
Highness’ position was not, as Sovereign, altered and that the 
administration was still only conducted in his name and on 
the basis that the Rendition would be inevitable. 

‘'In fact/’ as Mr. Lewin Bowring writes, "the 
sovereign rights of the Raja were on all occasions acknow- 
leged, and the treaties with him at all times enforced, 
even at considerable inconvenience to both Mysore and 
British territory, as regards judicial procedure ” {Eastern 
Experiences, 204.) More than this, in a Minute dated 
14th April 1834, the Governor- General (Lord William 
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Bentinck) raised' this question in a direct manner and 
answered it thus 

: ' “ Has the Company’s Government assumed the manage- 
ment of the Mysore country on its own account oris that 
country still managed for and on behalf of the Rajah ? Is the 
Subsidiary Treaty of Mysore virtually cancelled or is it still 
in fun force ? The answer must undoubtedly be that the 
management has been assumed for and on behalf of the Rajah 
..and that the Treaty is still in force.” 

He held, in the same Minute, that there had been 
no final assumption of the Mysore country” and 
that the assumption made by the Company was some- 
thing very different from the “ final assumption ” which 
^ would abrogate the Treaty. (See Para 4 of the Minute 
quoted; also Para 9.) 

And (5) that the resumption itself was, from the time it 
was given effect to, partial and even the Administration was 
directed to be conducted on Indian lines. The fact that this 
direction 'was not, later, strictly adhered to, was due to cir- 
cumstances unconnected with the alleged cause of the resump- 
tion itself. 





The Court of Directors themselves, in their Despatch 
dated 25th September 1835, referring to the measures 
taken to pacify the country after the disturbances of 
1831, acknowledged that they, as much as theGovernor- 
General, only contemplated the continuance of the 
assumption of the administration of the country till the 
object of establishing permanent good government in it 
had been accomplished. (See Despatch dated 26th Sep- 
tember 1835, Para 20.) The Government of India so far 
recognized the sovereignty of Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar III 
that they refused to alienate any land on rent-free tenure 
without his consent duly obtained. (See Letter from 
Secretary to Government of India, Pol. Department', to 
the Commissioner in Mysore, dated 28th Noveimber 
1836.) 
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Lord William Bentinck, on receipt of the Eeport of 
the Committee appointed by him for enquiring into the 
origin of the disturbances in the Nagar District, came to 
Mysore (via Nilgiris) with a view to acquaint himself 
with the exact position there. He arrived at Mysore on 
March 16, 1834, and stayed for a short time in the 
Bungalow on the Chamundi Hill in Mysore City. He 
had interviews wdth His Highness, as the result of W’hich 
he eventually made two important proposals to the Court 
of Directors (1) that only half the territory should be 
administered by the British Commission for securing the 
subsidv, and (2) that not more than four European offi- 
cers should be appointed under the Commission for carry- 
ing on the administration as the Indian Agency should 
be retained so that the ultimate reversion of the adminis- 
tration to His Highness may not be attended with diffi- 
culties. There is reason to believe that Lord William 
was convinced that the disturbances had nothing to do 
with His Highness’ rule over his Dominions. As a 
matter of fact, the Committee’s searching investigation 
attributed them to the want of adequate care in the 
exercise of his powers by the Besident. The Bengal 
Chronicle, a Calcutta newspaper of the time, styled it 
“ mismanagement on the part of the ex-Eesident,” (the 
Hon. Mr. A. H. Cole), who, it said, was guided by “non- 
interference or anti-subsidiary theories.” It seems clear 
from the Eeport of the Committee that His Highness 
did not receive that amount of friendly co-operation and 
counsel that the Subsidiary Treaty itself (in Article 
14) prescribed and which had always been steadily kept 
in view by successive Eesidents at His Highness Court 
and given effect to by them in a manner which conduced 
to the benefit of both the contracting parties. It is 
greatly to be feared that Mr. Cole, good, able and experi- 
enced as he was, failed to realise the true character of his 
duties and was guided less by considerations of prudence 
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than by the authority and power which he supposed he 
possessed by virtue of his position. The Bentinck Com- 
mittee, composed of some of the ablest officers, Civil and 
Military, of the time found in fact that “the disturbances 
that had occurred were greatly attributable to the with- 
drawal of the advice of the British Eesident.” The Hon. 
Mr. Cole was virtually declared to have failed in his 
primary duty. This finding made such a deep impres- 
sion on Lord William Bentinck that he ever felt a pang 
over what he had hastily done in the case of His .Bigh- 
ness. He went so far as to put on record the expression 
of his sorrow for what he had done under a grievous 
misapprehension of facts. He acknowledged also that 
the “severe” ultimatum he sent to His Highness vpas 
the result of “ the exaggerated representations of the 
Madras Government ” to which the superintendence of 
Mysore was then entrusted. Indeed, Lord William 
Bentinck not only expressed doubts about the legality of 
his assumption of administration, but also repented of 
what he had done, and spoke after his return to England, 
of this act as the only one throughout his whole career 
the retrospect of which disturbed his conscience ! In 
later times, partizan writers tried to justify the assump- 
tion on different grounds, every one of which can, with- 
out fear of contradiction to-day, be said to be wholly 
devoid of reason. It is now acknowledged that the sub- 
sidy was never in danger ; that the Supreme Govern- 
ment acted hastily; that the excuse of subsidy failing, 
the plea of mis-govemment was set up, although such a 
contingency was not referred to in the Subsidiary Treaty 
itself, on which the action taken was actually based ; then 
the story of an alleged and promised “ bequest ” was 
started; this, again, being denied, the Dalhousian maxim 
of “ lapse ” was next thought of ; this led in turn to the 
denial of the Sovereign right of Adoption ; which finally 
ended in the open, but rmjust, suggestion of “ annexation ” 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 181 * 
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in the alleged interests of the subjects! Thus one 
error led to another and threatened eventually the 
very existence of the State, for no valid reason whatso- 
ever. But His Highness proved equal to the occasion 
and supported as he was by firm British friends and 
well-wishers, he never ceased to hope and to believe that 
the Government of his country would some day be 
restored to his hands. (See below under Story of the 
Recersion.) 

With this we enter on the third part of the reign of 
Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar III (1831-1868). One of the 
first acts done by them, the Commissioners, was to deter- 
mine their position under the Treaties governing the 
relations between Mysore and the Company’s Govern- 
ment. In a letter, dated 21st February 1832, Colonel 
Briggs, the Senior Commissioner, intimated to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras that under the 
Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 and the Supplementary Treaty 
of 1807 explanatory of the third Article of the same, 
that (1) the only pecuniary demand to which His High- 
ness was subject to was the payment, under Article 2 of 
the Treaty, of seven lakhs of pagodas in twelve equal 
monthly instalments and that (2) under Article 5 of the 
Subsidiary Treaty the Company’s Government were 
bound, so long as they remained in charge of His 
Highness’ territories, to render to His Highness a true and 
faithful account of the Eevenue (and produce) of the 
Territories so assumed and (3) that the Company’s 
Government were bound to pay to His Highness from 
the territorial revenue not less than the sum of “ one 
lac of Star Pagodas, together with one-fifth part of the 
net revenues of the whole territories, the remaining four- 
fifths being made available under the 5th Article for the 
expenses of war or preparations for hostilities by either 
of the contracting powers. But as this latter clause had 
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been abrogated by the Supplementary Treaty of 1807 ■ ■ 
and commuted by it for the maintenance of 4,000 horse, 
the revennes of the State though under the management 
of the Commission, were ** not liable to any other pecu- 
niary demand beyond the annual subsidy of seven lacs, of 
star pagodas.’' Col. Briggs, at the same time, pointed 
out that the public debt of His Highness’ Government 
was to be met from the public revenues and not charge- 
able to what was payable to him for his own personal 
expenses which were to be considered in the light of a 
sum chargeable on the Civil List which he was in every 
ease entitled to receive in Ml, as his private income, it 
being left to him to regulate his expenses according to 
his means, his convenience and his pleasure. He also 
suggested that early steps should be taken to pay off the 
troops and public establishments and to reduce the estab- 
lishments, which he said, though not greater than in 
the time of Purniah, seems to exceed much what the 
country will now bear.” 

Three months later, in May 1832, the Commission Reforms 
introduced various reforms both with a view to reduce 
expenditure and to give effect to the objects with which Commission, 
the Commission was appointed: — 


(1) The Dewan in charge, one Yenkataramanaiya, was 
called upon to tender his resignation, and to submit an account 
of all receipts and disbursements, made under his authority. 
In his place, Babu Bao, who had been previously Dewan, was 
recalled and re-appointed. His establishment was divided into 
two Departments (Dufters) with 43 clerks and 10 munshis. 

(2) Morari Bao, the son-in-law of the late Dewan, who 
was in charge of Feryad Cutcherry, was removed from that 
place and Lall Singh was appointed in his place. This person 
had seen service in the country since the days of Marquess 
Cornwallis, whose army he had accompanied and had subse- 
quently served in the British establishment both as a soldier 

j and as an Agent in a political capacity. 

i 
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(3) A Court of Euzm Ada,lat was established, to which 
Bam Baz, a man of talent and learning, was appointed Chief 
Judge. A proclamation was, at the same time, issued notify- 
ing the establishment of , this Court throughout the State. 
Bam Eaz, however, did not long serve in this high office. He 
died in the year 1833 and was succeeded by Seshagiri Eao, & 
much respected Indian gentleman who had been .formerly ^ 
Dewan of Cochin. 

(4) At the same time, circulars were issued to the Amiis 
and Fouzdars detailing their respective duties as officers of 
justice. 

(5) Another proclamation 'was issued eaUing the attention 
of all classes to the continuance of the orders of 1826 in regard 
to the levy of stamp duties which were retained as a just mode 

of meeting the cost of administering justice. |i 

(6) Steps were, at the same time, taken to get the Sup- 
reme Government to sanction the expenditure involved in 
maintaining the Huzur Adaiat. 

(7) The office of Treasurer was ordered to be held by 
Kuppannah, brother-in-law of PUrnaiya, on his furnishing 
security for two lakhs of pagodas. 

(8) From the savings of the Dewan’s Cutcherry, a Huzur 

Gutcherry was brought into existence, to work directly under | 
the British Commission. ‘ 

(9) Steps were also taken to draw up distinctly the rela- 
tive duties of ail the departments in order that memoranda 
bearing on them may be furnished to their respective heads for 
their guidance and to the District Officers requiring them to 
address all letters on subjects connected with the respective 
Departments. 

(10) Ail accounts were also ordered to be kept by all 
Departments so as to correspond with the European months 
in order to facilitate the business of the Commission. 


The aim and object of the Commission in introducing 
these reforms was to make everyone to look to them for 
orders and not to the Dewan, who was made primarily 
responsible for financial matters. Further, through the 
new Huzur Cutcherry, the Commission sought to obtain, 
that sort of information which could not be acquired in 
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any other way ' and for getting a correct insight into 
the past and present condition of the finances of the 
country. The Commission, in effect, as desired by 
the Governor-Greneral, took the place for the time being 
of the Euler of the country and made themselves the 
focus from which all orders emanated, the Dewan being 
reduced to the position of a mere Departmental head 
charged with the duty of confining his attention ^‘strictly 
to questions belonging to the Finance Department, to 
the formation of annual or other settlements and to the 
issuing of orders to the officers in immediate subordina- 
tion to him.” Any aid the Dewan required in the dis- 
charge of his particular duties, he was to obtain through 
written memoranda addressed to the Commission, 
through their Secretary, who issued the requisite orders, 
if necessary, to the Department concerned to furnish its 
assistence. The Commission were thus determined not 
to transfer to any other hands any measure of responsibi- 
lity that belonged solely to them as a Board. Each 
Department was accordingly to receive orders from the 
Board only through its Secretary and to issue them in 
the name of the Commission, all private communications 
being “strongly discountenanced.” (See Minute of Pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Commissioners for the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, dated 14th May 1832.) 


As regards the Huzur Adalat, it was intended to be the The bLuzuv 
Supreme Court of Justice at the capital. Its formation 
had been urged by the Governor- General on 27th Feb- powers, 
ruary 1831 and communicated in a Minute dated 24th 
April 1831. It was essentially based on the system 
brought into force by Purnaiya, agreeably to the in- 
structions of the Governor-General, in this behalf, though 
a regular Code based on that evolved — in the light of 
the best Hindu usage — by Elphinstone, as sole Commis- 
sioner for the Satara State, was also introduced tor 
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lion, on definite lines, 
were recognized Tire 
Court, the District or 
n Provincial Court, and 
These Courts exercised 
The defects observed 
the criminal side, were rectified, 
the Madras Code of 1816 and 
judiciously combined for the 
and these together with what was 
) of the country were 
Code for Mysore for the 

of these Courts. {Ibid). 


facilitating judicial aammibird, 

Under this system five Courts 
Village Court, the Cotwal’s 
Amildar’s Court, the Pouzdari ( 
the Huzur or Supreme Court, 
both Civil and Criminal powers, 
in Purnaiya’s system, on i- 
The systems prescribed by 
by the Satara rules, were 
purpose of Mysore, ‘ — - 
found to be best in the practice 
utilized for the drawing np of a C 
guidance 

At the same time, reductions in the military garrisons 
throughout the country were contemplated ; the reorga- 
nization of the Barr (or infantry) Department was also 
kept in view, a report on this and the Sawar, Anche 
(Post) and Kandachar departments being called for from 
Colonel Conway, who was in charge of them, {lb^d}. 

These reforms were given effect to without delay and 
the new system came into force from about the beginning 
(For further information. See Volume i V, 


Other 

Beforms 

contemplated 

hy tbe 
Commission. 


I?ew system 
in force, 
June 18®. 


Baelllcation 
of Nagar, 



tribiited in tlie several garrisons, the objective aimed at, 
viz., the apprehension of those who were disturbing the 
peace of the country, had not so far been effected. 
Martial law prevailed in the area, the hUledars and 
officers commanding detachments acting on their own 
information and often making calamitous mistakes as to 
persons and property. Colonel Briggs mooted with Mr. 
C. M. Lushington, the Junior Commissioner, and Mr, 
Casamaijor, the Besident, the subject of an amnesty to 
the principal chieftains involved in the disturbances. 
As this was not agreed to by them, he, in consultation 
with Major-General Hawker and others acquainted with 
the affairs in the State, suggested to the Bt. Hon. the 
Governor that a Proclamation should be promulgated in 
Nagar to end the disturbed state of affairs. This was 
agreed to and was publicly notified with the announce- 
ment that, if after its promulgation, any persons should 
molest the inhabitants, or plunder the country, they 
would be apprehended and tried and, on due conviction, 
be punished with the utmost severity of the law. This 
practically ended the disturbances, those concerned in 
them, except a few ringleaders, including the Palegars 
of Tarikere, who demanded impossible terms, returned to 
their homes and renewed their domestic occupations. 
Col. Briggs’ Proclamation, however, was later disowned 
by the Et. Hon. the Governor, who issued another Pro- 
clamation, describing the Polegar chiefs as common 
robbers for the seizure of whom he proposed that rewards 
should be offered ” and recommended that the inhabit- 
ants should be encouraged to employ fire-arms and other 
weapons to protect themselves from the Polegars.’’ 
Subsequently, however, Col. Briggs was permitted to 
proceed in person to Nagar to secure the submission 
of the Palegars and to pacify the country. This he 
was able to do, not without some trouble, by adopting 
a conciliatory method. First, he suspended Annappa 
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from oifice and made it known tiirongliont the countrj- 
that he was so suspended because he had attacked one of 
the Palegars without authority. This had a good effect. 
Next, by restoring the pensions to which the Palegars of 
Tarikere were entitled, he won them over to allegiance. 
The rest of the people then dispersed to their homes. 
Thus, without shedding “ a drop of blood,” peace was 
restored with the aid almost exclusively of the inhabit- 
ants of the disturbed area itself. (See Minute of Senior 
Commissioner, dated Chitaldrug, August 4, 1832.) At 
the same time, Budi Basavappa, who had escaped, made 
overtures to voluntarily surrender himself if he was 
recognized as the Palegar of Nagar. But Col. Briggs, 
convinced of his being altogether an imposter and not 
being a member of the House of Nagar Polegars, refused 
to hold out any such promise. At the same time, he 
was still so extremely influential, that he was being 
helped with men and money by his agents. To counter- 
act his evil influence, “ secret measures ” were taken to 
effect his capture. 


Eesignation Meanwhile the serious differences of opinion that had 
^9°^' arisen between the senior and junior Commissioners 

reached the Governor-General. To such an extent, 
indeed, had this disagreement proceeded that Col. Briggs 
had expressed his earnest desire to be relieved from the 
position of Senior Commissioner. He had also suggested 
that the existing constitution of the Commission should 
be modified and that the entire authority should be 
vested in a single Commissioner, disclaiming at the same 
time all wish “ of being himself nominated to such an 
office.” Though Lord William Bentinck did not agree 
to the suggestion, he directed the transfer of Colonel 
Appreciation Briggs as Eesident at Nagpur. His Lordship, in accept- 
ing his resignation, remarked that “ it was no more than 
an act of justice to that officer to record his sense of the 
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energy, activity and zeal which he has displayed in the 
discharge of the duties of Senior Commissioner. So far 
as Ms Lordship is able to judge, the exertions of Lieut.- 
CoL Briggs have been judiciously directed and his suc- 
cessful efforts in restoring tranquility to the province of 
Naggar (Nagar) entitle him to great commendation.’’ 
(See letter from W. H. Macnaghten, Secretary to the 
G-overnor-General, to the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of Mysore, dated 13th November, 1832). 


Before we take leave of General Briggs, it has to be An estimate 
remarked that he had a vigorous personality and the 
bearing of a true soldier. He was remarkably assi- the state, 
duous and brought to his task both freshness and since- 
rity. By close application to the duties of his office, 
he was able to discern and unmask the real state of 
affairs. He found the several mis-statements which had 
crept into official reports and had helped to give birth to 
the annoyances to which His Highness had been 
subjected. He confirmed all the grants and charitable 
endowments conferred by His Highness, as they had been, 
in his opinion, made on valid grounds. Col. Briggs 
entirely agreed in this particular matter — on which had 
been built up a wholly baseless charge against His High- 
ness’ administration — with the finding of Sir Thomas 
Munro in 1825. (See ante.) His Highness remembered 
his eminent services to the State and his personal goodwill 
towards him for many years after his departure from the 
State. Col. Briggs rose to be Major-General and even- 
tually became a Member of the Court of Proprietors of 
the East India Company, in which capacity, he offered a 
stout opposition to Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation. 

He is now best remembered as the translator of Ferishta’s 
famous Persian history. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Eoyal Society and took a prominent part in the 
restoration of the administration of the State in 1865-7, 
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forming one of the deputation to the then Secretary of 
State for India led by Sir Henry Eawlinson. He died in 
1876, his Memories being published by Major Evans 
Bell in 1886. 

Col. Briggs’ place was taken by J. M. Macleod, the 
Junior Commissioner, until the arrival of Lieut. -Col. 
W. Morison, 0. B., when he was directed to revert to his 
previous position of Junior Commissioner. {Ibid). In 
April 1834, Col. Briggs’ suggestion of a single Commis- 
sioner was adopted and given effect to, Col. Morison 
being nominated to the post. He continued in that 
office till about June 1834, when he left for Calcutta. 
An account of the administration of the country as it was 
conducted during his time will be found in Volume IV, 
Chapter I, of this work. A few salient points, however, 
may be noted here. A number of changes were intro- 
duced in the Administration in accordance with the 
instructions of the Govemor-Heneral conveyed to the 
Commissioners in a letter dated 14th April 1834. Agree- 
ably to these instructions, four European Superintend- 
ents superseded the four Indian Eouzdars. They were 
ordered to conduct the revenue, magisterial and certain 
judicial duties of the country including the custody of the 
judicial records. They were also to superintend every 
Department of Civil Government within certain limits. 
While exceedingly unwilling to introduce unnecessary 
changes in the system of Government hitherto followed, 
it was deemed necessary to order certain improvements 
in the administration of Civil and Criminal justice. The 
Superintendents were to respect all ancient usages and 
institutions of the country, especially those of a religious 
nature. The Amils were to exercise Police but no magis- 
terial powers. Village watchmen were to be continued 
to report all serious offences to the Amils. The Superin- 
tendents were to be vested with the power of superintend- 
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ence over all matters Civil and Criminal, all matters of 
difficulty being referred to the Commissioner. Corporal 
punishment was on no account to be inflicted. Death 
sentence was to be restricted to murder, plunder on the 
frontier and to gang robbers. Col. Briggs’ system of 
(administering) civil justice had given powers to Patels 
in judicial matters. This was ordered to be done away 
with as “ mischievous,” as Patels were usually renters of 
Villagers. Appeals from Amils were to be heard by 
Principal Sudder Munsiffs, one or two of whom were to 
be attached to each Superintendent’s jurisdiction. Their 
monetary jurisdictions were also fixed and regular rules 
drawn up for the conduct of their business. 

In regard to revenue administration, the Superinten- 
dents in their revenue capacity were to revise the whole 
of the existing system of settlement and subject to the 
orders of the Commissioner, they were to see that the 
Amils protected the rights of each raiyat. To achieve 
this object, they were to control the Amils in their 
respective jurisdictions, check all collections and disburse- 
ments and investigate all complaints preferred against 
them or their subordinates. The renting system was to 
be gradually discontinued ; opportunity was to be taken 
to convert payments in kind to a money rent, especially 
on dry lands; assessments were to be collected in instal- 
ments at harvest time and receipts given ioraiyats -, 
various returns were to be called for to show demand, 
callections and balances due ; repairs to tanks were to be 
carried out to avoid fall in the revenue ; and an investiga- 
tion into Inam lands was to be carried out as also into 
arrears of land revenue due. The Superintendents were 
also to hear complaints once a week. The general policy 
to be observed in carrying out these reforms was laid 
down to be not only that the “ Native forms should 
be preserved but that Native Agency should be adhered 
to as much as practicable.” The Commissioner was to 
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at the Presidency in regard to Bevenue matters, and 
was to be aided by the European Superintendents and 
the Officers of the Dewan’s Outcherry. After the new 
system came into active operation, the services of the 
Dewan were to be dispensed with. 

The Court of Directors, in their Despatch dated the 
25th September 1835, approved of the G-overnor-G-eneral’s 
decision to appoint a sole Commissioner and four Euro- 
pean Assistants as Superintendents to attend to the 
details of the internal Government. They insisted on 
the efficient superintendence of the work of the Amils- 
They also suggested that the Commissioner should be 
instructed to afford “ security to the cultivators against ^ 
future exaction.” They recommended in particular that 
Pattas or leases should be granted to the cultivators at 
moderate rates, and through such leases to fix the 
demand upon the raiyat for a period of years. This, 
they remarked, would enable the Supreme Government 
‘‘ to attain the ends for which they assumed the Govern- < 
ment of the Mysore country.” (Directors’ Despatch dated 
25th September 1835, para 29.) They also approved of 
the provisions made by the Governor-General for the due 
administration of justice through the new tribunals 
established by him. At the same time, they did not 
agree that the levy of an institution fee in the case of 
suits of more than Bs. 10 and on appeals was equitable. 

" We are aware,” they wrote, “ that the fee is intended 
to check litigation, and not to levy a tax for the benefit 
of the State ; but its imposition is contrary to all just 
principle, and the attempt to check litigation may in 
reality operate to prevent an injured party from obtain- 
ing redress for a wrong. We therefore wish you to 
reconsider the mode of preventing improper litigation.” 
{Ibid, Para 63.) 
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The instructions of the Governor-General to the lEdiaii; 

Madras Government on the. assumption of the adminis- 
tration had been to the effect that ‘‘the agency under '■ 

the Commissioners should be exclusively native ; indeed, 
that the existing native institutions should be carefully 
maintained.’' These views were confirmed by the Court- 
of Directors in their letter above quoted (dated 25th 
September 1835), in which they stated that they were 
“desirous of adhering, as far as can be done, to the native 
usage, and not to introduce a system which cannot be 
worked hereafter by native agency.” 

Lord William Bentinck also settled that the one-fifth His Highness’ 
of the revenues to which His Highness was entitled 
under the Subsidiary Treaty, was to be the sum so revenue 
arrived at “after all the charges of the administration 
of the country shall have been defrayed.” (See his 
Minute dated 14th April 1834.) It was specifically 
stated that as the Treaty was not abrogated by the 
assumption of the administration, the Company’s Gov- 
ernment was entitled “ under all the circumstances to 
the stipulated Subsidy which being a distinct alienation 
might fairly be excluded from any calculation of the 
revenues of Mysore,” (Lord William Bentinck’s Despatch 
dated 14th April 1834, para 9.) 

Col Conway drew up his report on the organization of Heorganiza-^ 
the Military forces on 22nd April 1833 and forwarded it 
to Government. Though in reviewing it, Col Morison Forces." 
expressed certain differences of opinion, he entirely agreed 
with him in thinking that there had been deterioration 
in the character of the Silladars, which he set down to 
the evil example of the Buckshee, who was in charge of 
them. Col Morison recommended that the whole of the 
Silladars (3,500) should be kept up on the existing foot- 
ing. He agreed that one Buckshee was quite capable, as 
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at present, of managing it and that even if finances per- 
mitted it, no European officer need be appointed for its 
ordinary management. “ In the event ef war beyond the 
frontier,” he said, “an European commandant, aided by 
one staff officer, would be requisite.” Any such appoint- 
ment of an European officer during ordinary times would, 
he was persuaded, only mean “ a divided authority end- 
ing in discontent among the troops. But he recommended 
that there should be a Military Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, who should be allowed to attend to all details 
“ arising out of communications received from the Buck- 
shee and to inspect all the remount horses brought by 
the men.” He was, however, to have no military autho- 
rity but only to act as Assistant to the Commissioner in 
the Military matters. (See for further details Morison’s 
Notes on Mysore, Nos. 39 and 40.) 

Change in the In 1834, Casamaijor, was transferred as Eesident at 
Eesideney. Travaucore, his place at Mysore being taken in June of 
that year by Col. J. S. Fraser, who also held the posts 
of Commissioner and Military Commandant of Coorg. 
In 1836, he succeeded Casamaijor at Travancore, being 
in turn succeeded in Mysore by Col. E. D. Stokea Both 
these won the esteem and friendship of His Highness the 
Maharaja and did much to soften the acerbities of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile in June 1834, Col. Morisonwas transferred 
to Calcutta and was succeeded in the post of sole Com- 
missioner by Col. (afterwards Sir Mark) Cubbon. 
Colonel Cubbon continued in this office for twenty-six 
years, during which period the administration of the State 
was conducted on lines which won universal admiration. 

The history of the State during his administration is 
that of a people made happy by an illustrious member of 
the patriarchal school of Indisin Administration, who 
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conducted it, “in a manner honourable to the British 
name ” on the lines of a benevolent despotism worked 
through the agency of selected British Officers. During 
this period, peace and order prevailed; peculation died 
out and affairs generally were conducted with such pru- 
dence and economy that though the land tax was greatly 
reduced and diffei’ent kinds of vexatious imposts sw'ept 
away, the revenue largely exceeded the expenditure. The 
rise in the revenue, however, was gradual and did not 
prove irksome to them from whom it was raised. In addi- 
tion, the abuses in the working of the land revenue, which 
had crept in since the time of Pumaiya, were removed ; 
the payment of the assessment was made as easy as pos- 
sible to the raiyat by dividing it into five instalments, 
payable with reference to the periods of harvest; the 
system of batayi or payment of assesssment in kind, which 
exposed the raiyat to numberless exactions, was in great 
measure abolished, and the land assessment in many 
cases was lowered. The growth in the revenue helped 
to pay off State debts aggregating Es. 85 lakhs; credit 
was restored, and a nest-egg of Es. 40 lakhs was invested 
in British Government Securities. At the same time, the 
country was opened up for traffic by inexpensive but 
practicable roads and all transit duties were abolished. 


Sir Mark Cubbon had invaluable help in his work BaiEaaya 
from a remarkable Indian Assistant in the person of veutateEM, 
Mr. Venkata Eao, subsequently well-known as Eai- Special 
Eaaya-Eai Kollam Venkata Eao. He was a Brahmin g-r Mark 
from Kumbakonum and was the father of Dewan Cubtion. 
Bahadur Eaghunatha Eao, who himself rose to be the 
Dewan of two States. He succeeded Babu Eao, who, 
chosen by General Briggs for the Dewan’s post, had died 
in 1834. The post of Dewan was, thereafter, abolished 
and his establishment was amalgamated with the Com- 
missioner’s office, the Dewan’s place being taken by a 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 182 
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functionary called the Huzur Head Sherestedar. Kollam 
Venkata Eao was appointed to the new post and he was 
later given the designation of Native Assistant to the 
Commissioner. In 1838, however, he went to Travan- 
core as Dewan. His place, with the old name of Huzur 
Head Sherestedar, was taken by one Surappayya. The 
latter died in 1840, in which year Eoilam Venkata Eao 
rejoined his old post, as Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner for the Government of Mysore. In this posi- 
tion, he proved of immense service to Sir Mark Cubhon. 
His knowledge of the work of the Eevenue Department 
was both intimate and real and he besides possessed 
certain “ peculiar and rare qualifications ” which attracted 
the notice of high European officers of the time. He 
combined in himself, as General J. S. Fraser put it, just 
those qualifications which were wanted for a successful 
administration — “every capacity (particularly in the 
Eevenue Department), and conciliation and kindness with 
a gentlemanly manner and deportment.” General Fraser, 
indeed, was so taken up with him and his abilities, that 
he requisitioned for his services for Haiderabad, to which 
place he himself had been accredited asEesident in 1838. 
He desired to displace Chundoo Lall, the famous Dewan 
of that place, by Venkata Eao, whom he described in 
his letters as “a man of ^eat ability,” and whose 
administrative talents, especially in the Eevenue and 
Finance Departments, he referred as being of “ a first-rate 
order.” (See Memoirs and Correspondence of General 
J. 8 Fraser, by Col. Hastings Fraser, I. S. C., 153-154). 
Sir Mark Cubbon entirely agreed in this estimate of 
Venkata Eao, and though sorry to part with him, he 
complied with the request of General Fraser, on the 
distinct and explicit recommendation of the Government 
of India that he was to be appointed as Assistant to 
Eajah Chundoo Lall. General Fraser desired to retire 
Chundoo Lall and secure the nomination of Venkata 
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Eao as his .successor. But. as this ' idea could not „ be, 
easily carried out, it was decided to appoint him as his 
Assistant to bring the Haiderabad financial administra- 
tion into order. ■ “It was after . conversing wdth- him 
(Venkata Bao) ,’* wrote General Fraser on 14th July 1842 
to Lord Ellenborough, then Governor-General of India, 
“for an hour or two that Lord William Bentinck remarked 
it was such men who might be placed with advantage 
in the Supreme Council of India,” (Z.c., Me'7?ioirs), 
Venkata Eao was accordingly given six months* leave of 
absence to proceed to Haiderabad, ostensibly on a private 
visit, but really to take up the new post offered to him, 
(Ibid, 75). But as misfortune would have it, he became 
seriously unwell with dropsy and returning to Bangalore, 
almost immediately thereafter, died there. In intimating 
the sad news to Lord Ellenborough, General Fraser 
expressed how his expectations had been disappointed. 
“ The British Government,” he said, “has lost in him 
one of the ablest Native servants that it has ever been 
my lot to meet with during my career in India.” {Ibid^ 
letter dated 13th July 1843). Such was the Special 
Indian Assistant of Sir Mark Cubbon and some meed of 
praise is due to him for the great success that attended 
Sir Mark’s administration of Mysore. He is at present 
remembered by a Chut tram founded by him in Bangalore, 
which is now situated on the Krishnarajendra Eoad in 
the City, The title of Eai Bauya Bai was bestowed on 
him in 1838, just before his departure to Haiderabad 
in recognition of his valued services. A Madras 
Government Gazette notification issued in this connection 
from Fort St. George, dated April 19, 1838, ran as 
'follows: — ' ' ' 

“ The Hon’ble the Governor-General of India, having taken 
into consideration the eminent zeal, ability and integrity dis- 
played by Venkata Eao, in his capacity of Native Assistant to 
the Commissioner for the Territories of Mysore, has been 
M. or. VOL. II. 182*. 
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pleased, as a mark of the favour of the Bntish Government to 
bestow upon him the title of Bai Baaya Eai ; and the same is 
Syied ior general by th. orde, ot tta 

Eight Honorable the Govemor-m-Couneil. 

Venkata Eao’s successors in Mysore in the post of 

Native Assistant were the following : 

(1) Kola Erishnama Naidu, who had for Mine time 
served as head of the English Department m the Palace and 
subsequently as a Munsiff in the British Commission. He 

served from 1844 to 1858. r xr i t- ' k 

(2) Kola Vijayarangam Naidu, brother of Kola Knshnama 

Naidu, from 1858-1866; and loeo 

(3) Arunachala Mudaliar from 1866 to 1868. 

During the ten years that elapsed between 1834 and 
1843, certain administrative changes were introduced. 
One of these was the abolition of the post of the Britis 
Kesident in Mysore, which had been created at the time 
of the Eestoration of the State about June 1799. Major 
(afterwards Major-General) E. D. Stokes, who had proved 
so successful in his post, continued in that post till 1843, 
when it was abolished. There is reason to bebeve that 
the position of the Eesident proved impossible m view of 
the larger powers wielded in the administration by the 
Commissioner. In actual working, that close and unre- 
served intimacy between the Eesident and the Commis- 
sioner that was necessary was not realized. Their 
individual ideas in regard " to the future destiny of the 
Mysore country,” as it was described, evidently also 
differed. While the Commissioner might have been 
guided in regard to these by those derived from the 
Supreme Government, the Eesident being probably 
unaware of them, could not have had any conception of 
them to guide him in his own attitude in regard to 
various matters affecting the personal status of His 
Highness. Thus, His Highness’ rights to adjudge all 
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disputes among Ms own immediate relations (Eajpindis) 
wMch hadbeen conceded to Mm, in 1834, was questioned 
* in 1839. '(See Letter from General J, S. Fraser to Major 
Stokes, dated 7th March' 1939, in Basting’s Fraser’s 
; Memoirs M/nd Correspondence of General J. 8. Fraser). 

I Difficulties of this kind, personal and political, induced 
- the Government of India to decide on the abolition of the 
post of Kesident in 1843. Major Stokes proved accord- 
ingly the last of his line during the Pre-rendition days. 
He kept up, after Ms retirement, an intimate private 
correspondence with HisHighess the Maharaja from his 
residence in Ireland. In a letter dated in 1836 to Sir 
I Frederick Adam, General J. S. Fraser wrote of him 
^ thus 

“I am very glad to find that the Eajah likes Major Stokes, 
and that the latter is proving himself, so far as I can judge 
from his letters, an honest friend and a very judicious adviser 

to the Rajah......... .............It strikes me that, under the 

circumstances in which the Mysore Country is now placed, 
Major Stokes is as good a Resident there as any one I know, 

I either civil or military, could be; and the same sound sense 
and judgment will render him perfectly capable of conducting 
the same duties when he shall have a rather more independent 
part to play than at present.” (Loc. Cit, Basting’s Fraser’s 
Memoirs, 27.) 

The loss of so good a friend and adviser was, as might 
be expected, keenly felt by His Highness the Maharaja. 

I Indeed, the abolition of the post of Resident was not 
at first welcomed by His Highness, but it brought 
Mm into closer relations with Colonel Cubbon, the 
Commissioner, and from 1847 they continued on the 
most friendly terms. Before this, however, in 1844? 
in a letter to Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, 
His Highness urged his claim to the restoration of Ms 
kingdom, to which the Directors in 1847 returned a 
negative reply. 

f ' ....... 
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Lora With Lord Dalhousie, who became Governor-Genera! 

Daibousie's Higlmess the Maharaja kept up a conti- 

nuous correspondence. In 1854, he invited him to his 

fotZed capital to be present at the sixtieth anmversary of his 

11 the birth which he intended to celebrate with due solemnity. 

(Letter dated 10th February 1854). Hearing of his 
arrival on the Nilgiris, in April 1855, he once again 
invited him to visit his capital. (Letters dated oth 
April 1855 and 25th October 1855). On 30th October 
1855, Lord Dalhousie arrived at Mysore and stayed there 
a couple of days. He recorded his opinion that the 
administration had been highly honourable to the British 
name and reflected the utmost credit upon the exertions 
of the valuable body of officers by whom such great 
results had been acconiplished. 

Changes due Several changes were soon after introduced, arising 
lew”’' out of the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1854. 
Charter in ^ Judicial Commissioner was appointed and departments 
were formed for Public Works and Public Instruction. 

"Whatever might have been Lord Dalhousie s views on 
or about the restoration of the State to His Highness 
(see below), he kept up his correspondence with His 
Highness. On receipt of the news from him of the fall 
of Sebastapool, His Highness celebrated the victory at his 
capital by the distribution of sugar to the populace and by 
the firing of aBoyal Salute from the ramparts of his fort. 
(Letter dated 16th January 1856) . There is no doubt he 
treated Lord Dalhousie as his true friend. In 

acknowledginghisletter announcing his retirementin 1856, 
His Highness characterized his administration as “ almost 
unparalleled in Indian History ’’ and as permanently estab- 
lishing his fame throughout the world. His Highness also 
returned thanks for the promise made by him to bring his 
“ approved course of conduct ’’ to the notice of Lord 
Canning, his successor. (Letter dated 19th May 1856.) 
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With Lord Canning, His Highness kept up a similar Coraspoad- 
friendly correspondence. The Sepoy Mutiny broke out LordCannii 
in 1857 and the safety of Southern India was assured by “Uf'ceRwr o! 
the exemplary conduct of His Highness, who proved a naihoudc. 
firm friend of the British. In November 1858, he placed, -^ssistancK 
at snort notice, Ms country house at the disposal of the during the 
Commissioner for removing into it the Public Treasury 
at Mysore. ‘‘As I am protected by the British G-overn- 
ment/' he wrote to Sir Mark Cubbon, “ I consider my 
life and property as bound up in their own welfare and 
stability. You may, therefore, rest assured that as far 
as possible, I shall at all times be ready to render any 
assistance it may be in my power to afford.” (Letter 
dated 14th November 1848). His Highness* ready com- 
pliance elicited an immediate acknowledgement. “It 
will be my duty,” Sir Mark Cubbon wrote to His Highness, 

“ to bring to the notice of the Eight Honorable the 
Governor-General of India my sense of obligation to 
your Highness for your cordial co-operation in providing 
for the public safety against the ill-disposed and bad 
characters assembled in the town of Mysore, bent on 
mischief.** (Letter dated 16th November 1858). He 
also contributed to the success of the British arms by 
rendering assistance to the passage of His Majesty’s 
troops towards the disturbed Districts. He also caused 
to be placed at the disposal of the Supreme Government 
two thousand Silladar Horse “ to aid in the supression of 
the Eebellion.” (Letter dated 15th March 1860). 

The following extract from a letter of Sir Mark Cubbon 
dated 2nd June 1860, well sums up the sterling services 
rendered by His Highness at this critical hour in the 
history of the British in India: — 

‘‘ To no one was the Government more indebted for tlie 
preservation of tranquility than to His Highness the Rajah, 
who displayed the most steadfast loyalty throughout the crisis, 
discountenancing everything in the shape of disaffection, and 
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taking every opportunity to proclaim his perfect confidence in 
the stability of English rule. When the small party of Euro- 
peans arrived at Mysore, he made manifest his satisfaction by 
giving them a feast. He offered one of his Palaces for their 
accommodation, and as a stronghold for the security of the 
treasure ; and even gave up his own personal establishment of 
elephants, &c., to assist the 74th Highlanders in their forced 
march from the Neilgherries to Bellary, for the protection of 
Ceded Districts, a proceeding which, although of no great 
magnitude in itself, produced great moral effects throughout 
the Country. In fact, there vras nothing in his power which 
he did not do to manifest his fidelity to the British Govern- 
ment, and to discourage the unfriendly.’" 

On receipt of the above communication, Lord Canning 
thus warmly acknowledged His Highness’ services, in a 
letter dated 28th June 1860 : — 

“ Your Highness’ wise confidence in the power of England 
and your open manifestation of it, the consideration and kind- 
ness which you showed to British subjects, and the ready and 
useful assistance which you rendered to the Queen’s troops,, 
have been mentioned by the Commissioner in terms of the 
highest praise. I beg yom: Highness to accept the expres- 
sion of my warm thanks for these fresh proofs of the spirit by 
which your Highness is animated in your relations with the 
Government of India. I shall have much pleasure in making 
tliem known to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India.'’ 

His Highness’ '‘loyal conduct and good service ” w^as. 
brought to the notice of Her Majesty the Queen and 
Her Majesty’s " acknowledgments ” were caused to be 
conveyed to His Highness in the Secretary of State’s 
Despatch dated: 31st August 1859. 

On receipt of Lord Canning’s letter dated 26th Octo* 
ber 1859, announcing Her Majesty the Queen’s Procla- 
mation that she had taken upon herself the direct Gov- 
ernment of Her Indian Territories, His Highness wrote 
back to state that the joyful intelligence had been received 



by a salute of 21 guns fired from the ramparts of the 
Mysore Fort and the Prociamation itself was duly pro- 
claimed at Mysore with e¥ery demonstration of loyalty 
and respect before a Yast concourse of people, sugar being 
distributed throughout the City and its suburbs. (Letter 
dated 24th December 1858). His Highness also wrote a 
felicitous letter to Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State 
for India, reminding Mm of his visit to Mysore some 
eight years before, and announcing to him how the 
Proclamation had been joyously received by him at his 
Capital and requesting him to convey the information to 
his father, the Earl of Derby. (Letter dated 31st 
December 1858). This was followed by an equally 
beautifully worded letter to Her Majesty the Queen her- 
self in which His Highness described the Eoyal Clemency 
as ‘‘ an act which could only emanate from the heart of 
a British Queen.’’ (Letter dated 31st December 1858.) 

On 28th June 1859, His Highness celebrated the celebration of 
Sixtieth anniversary of his accession to the Throne, an 
event which was marked by joyous rejoicing and thanks- His Highness” 
giving. (Letter dated 15th June 185^) thrTbroJe, 

im. 


About tbe beginning of 1860, an attempt was made 
to transfer tbe superintendence of Mysore affairs from 
the Governor-General' to tbe Government of Madras, 
then under Sir Charles Trevelyan, thus reversing wbat 
bad been done in 1832. This proved so distasteful to 
Sir Mark Cubbon, that be fortbwitb tendered bis resig- 
nation of office as Commissioner and requested to be 
relieved as soon as it might be found convenient. {Letter 
dated 5tb March 1860). It also gave cause to a spirited 
protest from His Highness tbe Maharaja. First, be 
objected to tbe transfer on tbe ground that it had been 
made without any reference “ to himself as if he bad no 
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longer any interest in the matter or any interests to 
uphold,*'- — a kind of procedure which, he said, filled his 
mind “ with apprehension and alarm.” Secondly, he 
remarked, he did not see how his interests or those of 
his country were to be bettered by the transfer. Perfect 
tranquillity has, he said, reigned in the country at a time 
when disaffection on the part of his people would have 
thrown Southern India into a blaze. ‘ But niy conduct, 
he protested, “ and that of my people during that dread- 
ful period, exhibit the complete success of the adminis- 
tration as at present carried out.” Thirdly, he expressed a 
grave fear that such a step as this would adversely affect his 
future and the future of his country. “ Such a measure 
as this,” he said, “ if introduced, would possibly interfere 
with the claims that I and my heirs have for therestora- 
tion of the Government of my country as it is evident 
that the contemplated change is with the view of intro- 
ducing alteration in the form of Government, which 
would render it difficult for me or my successor to conduct 
the administration hereafter with a native agency.” 
Pourthly, he urged that whereas Mysore had prospered 
under the Supreme Government for many years, when it 
was last transferred to the control of Madras, the reverse 
had proved the case. Fifthly and finally. His Highness 
remarked that “ it would require very strong reasons to 
justify the risk of making the change now proposed.” 
(Letter dated 15th March 1860). This respectful but 
emphatic protest produced a profound impression on 
Lord Canning. He wrote back to say that His Highness’ 
sentiments had been received by him with the “ truest 
respect ” and that he did “ not hesitate to suspend the 
execution of the orders ” which had been issued by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council for the transfer 
of the superintendence from the Supreme to the Madras 
Government. He also added that he would “ im- 
mediately ” make known to Her Majesty’s Government 
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^His^HigiinesaV feelings in the matter. . (Letter dated ' . 

SOth March 1860). , On the same date, Lord 'Canning sent ' 

. out a lengthy Despatch to the Secretary of State, in which ■ 
he urged the recalling of the order issued. He .mote :* — ■ 

.1 feel it to be im.possible, in the face of ■ such an'' appeal 
coming from so. venerable and loyal a prince, and couched in 
;terms so. d.ignified, and so respectful, to persist in the 
immediate execution ■ of your orders without submitting the 
case' for .your. reconsideration.” 

He remarked that it would be both “ungenerous and 
impolitici’ to set aside His Highness’ feelings in the 
matter. The transfer of superintendence, he added, was 
not “ worth purchasing at the cost of ending and aliena- 
ting the Sovereign of the Country.” He suggested that 
the first measure towards Mysore by the direct Govern- 
ment of the Queen should he something very different. 
“Surely,” he urged, “it is to be desired that it should not 
be such as to draw from the Eajah an emphatic protest 
and refusal of consent, in which he ■will carry with him, 
reasonably or unreasonably, the sympathy of his fellow 
Princes.” Needless to state, Lord Canning’s letter had 
the desired effect. He had the pleasure, on 28th June 
1860, to announce to His Highness that agreeably to his 
feelings, Her Majesty’s Government had passed orders 
“ directing the transfer should he cancelled.” 

Not only was His Highness gratified with this cancel- 
lation but Sir Mark Cubbon also withdrew^ his resignation sir Mark 
and continued in service for nearly another year. Early 
in 1861, however, Sir Mark was attacked with serious 
illness which compelled him to resign and seek rest in 
his island home. His resignation, w^hich he made knowm 
to His Highness the Maharaja on 1st March 1861, was 
a great shock to the latter. The news was received by 
him with sincere regret. It meant the sevei’ance of the 
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official relationship which for a period of twenty-six years 
had so cordially subsisted between the tw’O great 
worthies. “ Although I was in some measure,” WTote 
His Highness, “prepared to receive this communication, 
yet wffien it came, the sensation it produced in me w’as 
inexpressibly distressing and painful — the more so — as it 
conveyed the intimation that your departure from the 
Country was to be without a personal interview, with 
me, and without the last interchange of a friendly fare- 
well.” Sir Mark, indeed, was too unwell to go to Mysore 
to take leave of His Highness and had to leave Bangalore 
(on 16th March 1861) direct to Madras to catch the first 
vessel sailing to England. His heartfelt desire to reach 
his native shores was, however, never fulfilled. He died, 
on the voyage home, at Suez, in April 1861, at an advanced 
age, having spent the whole of the century in India. He 
left Mysore full of honours as full of years and his memory 
is still cherished with affection by the people whose affairs 
he administered so successfully and so long. His Highness, 
in a letter breathing the highest sentiments of regard and 
esteem, thus referred to his administration : — 

“ The zeal and ability you have displayed in your admi- 
nistration of its (the State’s) affairs, the great improvements 
you have introduced without changing the native system of 
administration, the continued prosperity of the country and 
happiness of the people have been the theme of admiration 
and praise in everybody’s mouth. In fact, your administra- 
tion of it has been so perfectly consistent with the wdshes of 
the Sovereign and his people that I have specially noticed it 
in my letter to His Excellency the Eight Honourable Lord 
Canning, dated 23rd ultimo (this has been printed in the 
Parliauientary Blue-Book, 1866, 1-3), and I wdll only a<M that 
you have earned for yourself a world-wide fame, and have 
enrolled your name with those of the Duke of Wellington 
and other great statesmen, who by their generous rule and 
wise policy have established for themselves a name and 
reputation in this Country which can never be obliterated.” 


r 
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Sir Mark was the son of a Manx clergyman, and came 
out to India in 1801, at the age of 16. On arrival, he 
joined his uncle Major Wilks, at the Mysore Residency, 
and there gained an early acquaintance with Indian 
customs and habits. Before long he was appointed to 
the Commissariat Department at Hunsm-, and became 
the head of it when Colonel Morison was made Resident 
of Travancore. The latter officer returned to Mysore as 
Senior Commissioner in 1833, and was next year 
appointed to the Council of the G-overnor-General at 
Calcutta. A complimentary order issued in November 
1839, on his departure to England, says, “ His Lordship 
in Council would particularly draw the attention of the 
young officers of the Madras army to the career of Colonel 
Morison.” He was transferred from the line to the 
artillery solely on account of his talents, and made 
Instructor. He afterwards became Surveyor-General and 
when the Commissariat Department was formed, Com- 
missary-General. His subsequent appointments have 
been mentioned above. He was the first Madras Officer, 
since the days of Lord Clive, selected for a seat in the 
Supreme Council. Colonel Cubbon who was Junior 
Commissioner, at the time of Col. Morison’s departure 
succeeded him and became the Sole Commissioner in 
Mysore. 

General Sir Mark Cubbon was a statesman of the old 
school, and, says General Dobbs, was particularly in his 
element when engaged in disentangling webs of local 
intrigue. In this he fought the local people with their 
own weapons, with one noble exception— -he abhorred and 
never resorted to espionage, and often spoke of the failure 
of Europeans who descended to such tactics. He was 
intensely conservative, but his strong reluctance to change 
was corrected by his wide reading of the public journals, 
which were then few in number. To his deputies, in all 
matters in which he considered they possessed practical 
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knowledge, he allowed great liberty in exercising tlieir 
own judgment, and was generous and kind hearted in 
support of them, He w^as passionately fond of horses, 
and kept up to fifty or more, chiefly Arabs, in his stables 
as pets. To encourage the production of high-bred 
animals, he had a number trained for the races, but did not 
run them, preferring to pay the fines. Though he did not 
go to Church, he was particular in enforcing observancy 
of Sunday as a day of rest in all courts and offices, and 
would not receive Indian visitors on that day. His favou- 
rite retreat was Nandidroog, where he spent several 
months in the year. 

We obtain a delightful picture of him in 1858, at the 
time of Lady Canning^s visit. Her companion, the 
Hon’ble Mrs, Stuart, writes 

** At seven in the morning (22nd March) drove up, through 
the lines of the 60th Eifles, to General Cubbon’s charming 
bungalow at Bangalore. We found the whole house prepared 
for ns, the chivalrous old man of 74 having put himself into a 
tent. He is a very handsome, keen-eyed, intelligent man, and 
the quantity of anecdote of the deepest interest that he has 
told us has been more entertaining than I can describe. 

Lady Canning, writing from Nandidroog, says: 

** I am visiting a charming old General, Sir Mark Oubbon, 
1,500 feet above the table-land of Bangalore, and with a view 
over about 150 miles of country on ail sides. It is cool fresh 
air and a very pleasant spot, and the old gentleman is very 
delightful. He has been all this century in India, but seems 
to know all that has gone on all over the world, and is the 
most grand si&gneur old man I almost ever saw.” {The Stow 
of Two Noble Lives, by A. J. C. Hare.) 

His remains were conveyed by Dr. Campbell, the 
Durbar Surgeon, who had accompanied him on the 
voyage, to Isle of Man, where he was met by Colonels 
Macqueen and Haines, old Officers of the Mysore Com- 
mission, and the body was laid to rest in the family vault 
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in a public funeral in which the whole island took part. 

As the iiiourners left the tomb, -"‘There lies,’’- said 
the archdeacon, “ the greatest man this island has- pro- 
duced for eentiiries back.” An equestrian statue, by 
Baron Maroehetti, was erected to his memory at Banga- 
lore, by. public subscription, and stands .in front of the 
Public Offices. 


. With., the, approval of .Lord Canning, His Highness His Highnee®’ 
despatched,, on 13th March .1861, a number of presents, Her^Maj^ty 
through Dr. J. C. Cainpbell, the Durbar Surgeon, to Her theQneen, 
Majesty. These included a number of jewels peculiar to 
India, various insignias of royalty, animals reared within 
the precincts of His Highness’ Palace and a large por- 
trait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, painted for 
His Highness “ soon after the siege of Seringapatam 
whilst His Grace was yet a young man ” and which His 
Highness had “always highly priced.” (Letter dated 
13th March 1861.) These were duly presented to Her 
Majesty, who commanded the despatch, through Dr. 

Campbell, of “a few specimens of the manufactures of 
Great Britain and other articles” which Her Majesty 
requested the acceptance of by His Highness “ as token 
of Her friendship and esteem. ” In sending these and 
in acknowledging His Highness’ assurances of friendship. 

Sir Charles Wood (aftertvards Lord Halifax), then 
Secretary of State for India, wrote to His Highness 
thus : — 

“From Your Highness these good words are specially 
gratifying. For more than sixty years you have been the 
faithful ally of the British Government who felt assured, 
when trouble recently overtook them, that as Your Highness 
was the oldest so would you be the staunchest of their friends, 
if evil and misguided men should seek to sow sedition in Your 
Highness’ Country. By the blessing of God, the Southern 
Peninsula remained undisturbed, but Your Highness neverthe- 
less was enabled to contribute to the success of the British 
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arms by the assistance which you rendered to the passage of 
Her Majesty’s . Troops towards the disturbed Districts, whilst 
by your personal bearing in this critical juncture, you encour- 
aged and sustained the loyalty of your subjects and helped to 
preserv^'e the tranquillity of the Country.’ 

This letter, so well couched and so well conceived, w^as 
received with due solemnity and read in open Durbar by 
His Highness, who was deeply touched by this expression 
of ^‘tbe feeling of regard and seteem with which the Queen 
of England and of India saw fit to regard her distant 
and humble ally/* (Letter dated 20th April 1862). 

Sir Mark (Jubbon handed over charge to Mr. C. B. 
Saunders, the Judicial Commissioner, who conducted the 
administration till the arrival in February 1862 of the 
new Commissioner, Mr. L. B. Bowring, and the latter, 
with the interval of a year’s leave in 1866-67, during 
which Mr. Saunders again officiated, held office until 1870. 
During this period of seven years, many radical changes 
were effected. A quarter of a century of progress had 
resulted in an increase of population and wealth. With 
the growth of intelligence and business, a system of 
administration which had answered well during the 
period and had evoked the gratitude of all, became more 
and more inadequate. For though the territory had 
been opened out with roads and the finances put in order, 
yet, in other matters, such as law and justice, police and 
jail management, survey and settlement of land, educa- 
tion, public works, irrigation, medical aid, sanitation, 
forest conservancy and the like, Mysore though blessed 
with a large surplus, was far below the standard of a 
British Province. Such was the situation, when Mr. 
Bowring took over charge of the office of Chief Commis- 
sioner. He was a distinguished member of the Bengal 
Civil Service and had been Assistant Besident at Lahore 
in 1847 and subsequently in the Punjab Commission. 
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He had been, during 1858-1862, Private Secretary to 
Lord Canning, a position in which he bad won laurels. 
Both by experience and by training, he was eminently 
the man for the times. He found an overflowing treasury 
and he considered the stage had been reached at when a 
thorough change in the administration was necessary. 
Convinced that the patriarchal system was no longer 
suited, he determined upon introducing a system of 
administration more in consonance with the spirit of the 
times. Himself an old Punjab Officer, he resolved upon 
remodelling the local administration on the basis of the 
system prevailing in that province. The reorganization, 
however, was carried out by him with care and judgment, 
and the administration approximated more or less to that 
obtaining in British territory, and in the absence of com- 
petent Indian agency, free use was made of the agency 
of British Officers. The Punjab too was not blindly 
followed ; in matters of survey and settlement of land, 
the Bombay system was found more suitable, and in 
dealing with inam or tax-free tenures, the principles 
followed were those in force in Madras. In a word, the 
new administration, as introduced by Mr. Bowring, has 
been well described as the scientific result of the admini- 
strative experience of the three provinces of Madras, 
Bombay and the Punjab. 
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It was in these circumstances that the non-regulation Non-regnia- 
system gave place to the regulation system in the State system 
in 1862. The result was eminently beneficial. The Reg^atfou^ 
State was now formed into three Divisions, sub-divided 
into eight Districts, each division being placed under a 
Superintendent with enlarged powers and each District 
in charge of a Deputy Superintendent, aided by Assistant 
Superintendents. The department of finance under- 
went at the same time a sweeping reform, and in place . , . 
of the large discretion previously allowed to officers of ' ■ 

M. Gr. VOL. II. . 183 
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all grades in regard to the disbursement of moneys, the 
Indian Budget system of audit and accounts was juto- 
duced Surplus revenue was no longer hoarded, but 
spent liberally on Public Works. In 1863 was com- 
menced a much needed revenue survey and settlement, 
for the purposes of obtaining an accurate land measure- 
ment, of regulating the customary land-tax, and of preserv- 
ing all proprietory and other rights connected with the 
soil. In conjunction with this, the period of assessment 

was fixed for thirty years, thus securing to the cultiv-ator 
the full advantages of a lease for that period without 
burdening him with any condition beyond that of discharg- 
ing the assessment for the single year to which his 
engagements extended. Soon after, it was found neces- 
sary to form an inam Commission, to inquire into the 
validity of titles to lands held by individuals or religious 
institutions as real or pretended endowments. The con- 
servation of the numerous irrigation channels and of the 
valuable forests of the country received attention ; and 
as judicial work grew heavier, judicial assistants were 
appointed, one for each District, for the disposal of civil 
suits. Education was gi’eatly extended, miles and miles of 
admirable roads were constructed, rivers bridged, public 

offices erected, municipalities established, sanitation and 

conservancy looked after to an extent previously unknown. 
Jail administration was thoroughly reformed and the 
Bangalore Central Jail became a model institution. In 
short, there was scarcely a branch of the administration 
but came under the scrutiny and reforming hand of the 
untiring and energetic head of the Government. The 
effect was magical. Prosperity increased. Capital was 
attracted and coffee planting began on a large scale and 
mines came to be developed. 

His Highness the Maharajah had been for years bent 
on getting his kingdom restored to him. Apart from the 
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justice of his claim, with the advance of years, the fear 
became all but universal that the Supreme Government 
was not unwilling to see the assumption of administration 
converted into annexation. At first, Lord William 
Bentinck, who assumed the administration, seems to 
have suggested a partial annexation, which did not meet 
with approval. His proposal, made in the beginning of 
1834, was to restore the Districts of Mysore, Ashtagram 
and Manjarabad in full sovereignty to His Highness the 
Maharaja and to annex the remainder of the countrj" as 
an equivalent for the subsidy. A new treaty was also to 
be concluded to give effect to this proposal. (Letter of 
Sir Frederick Adam to Col. J. S. Fraser dated 17th 
April 1834, see 1. c. Memoirs.) The Court of Directors, 
however, did not approve of this idea. They were 
wholly against any proposal that aimed at the dismember- 
ment of the State. In after times, as mentioned above. 
Lord William Bentinck deeply regretted the hastiness 
with which he had acted with regard to Mysore, and is 
known to have more than once said that it was the only act 
of his Indian administration that he looked back upon with 
regret. He put it on record that what he had done had 
been carried out under a grievous misconception of facts, 
and that he had been misled into action by the “ exag- 
gerated representations of the Madras Government ” of 
the time. In his Despatch to the Court of Directors, he 
could not help expressing “ certain doubts both as to the 
legality and the justice, according to the strict interpre- 
tation, of the course that had been pursued.” He gave 
as a reason for these doubts that the Treaty warrants 
an assumption of the Country with a view to secure the 
payment of the subsidy, “ whereas the subsidy does not 
appear to have been in any immediate jeopardy.” Then, 
again, the Treaty only authorised the assumption of part 
or parts of the Country, whereas the whole was assumed. 
The reply of the Court arrived in 1836 when Sir (after- 
M. or. VOL. II, 183* 
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wards Lord) Charles Metcalfe was Officiatingas wvemor- 
General and was made known in 1836 to His Highness 
hvLord Auckland, who, in that year, succeeded to the 
Governor-Generalship. Lord Metcalfe himself is said to 
have spoken of the assumption as “ a harsh and un- 
provoked measure,” and it is evident from the wordmg 
of his letters to His Highness that he favoured his claim 
to a restoration of his rights. Like Bentmck, he was 
for restoring to His Highness the administration, care 
being taken that the administration was properly con- 
ducted. The Court of Directors were, however against 
any sudden cancelment of the existing order. That they 
were for eventual restoration there can be no doubt 
whatever. In their Despatch of 1835, they not only 
affirmed that “ Native usage should be respected but a so 
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time, to be expected from one who had, in the course of 
his eight years’ administration, annexed ten kingdoms or 
principalities. In a minute he wrote on the subject, he 
said that “ as His Highness was sixty years of age at the 
time and had no male heirs and had never declared his 
intention to adopt one, the Kingdom would lapse to the 
original donor.” He also observed that the treaties by 
which the Kingdom was bestowed on His Highness were 
silent “ as to heirs and successors. No mention is made 
of them , the Treaty is exclusively a personal one.” 
How baseless this suggestion was in the light of the 
treaties of Mysore and Seringapatam of 1799, will be 
foimd adverted to below. From Earl Canning, His 
Highness was justified, for many reasons, in looking for a 
statesmanlike treatment of his claims. But Lord 
Carming had, in the case of Mysore, developed almost an 
obsession. He had firmly come to believe that Mysore 
should become British Territory— an exception to his 
declared policy towards Indian States generally. With 
this fixed idea implanted in his mind, he had not even 
extended to His Highness the right of adoption, which» 
imder his famous Despatch, reckoned as second only to 
the Queen’s Proclamation, was accorded to all the other 
Princes and Chiefs of India ranking above a Jaghirdar. 
The reason assigned was that His Highness was not 
personally governing his Territories at the time of the 
Proclamation of that Despatch ! Yet, at the same time, 
there had been repeated declarations from successive 
Governors-General that the assumption of the adminis- 
tration was, under the Treaty, illegal. The transference 
of superintendence from the Supreme to the Madras 
Government, ordered in 1860, was, as we have seen, 
suspected by His Highness as a step in the annexation 
proposal which was in the air at the time. Lord 
Canning had himself given currency, when requesting the 
Secretary of State for India, to re-consider this decision, to 
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a strange etory which, ae was »abeec,aent y made knorm m 
L volLimoas Press writing, and pohtrcal 
ing of the time, was wholly an invention. It had been 
chcnlated that His Highness was an old gj®* 

Sixtv and of a family known to be short-lived He had, 
it hLd been added, no son, and had adopted no heir. 

“ It has been supposed,” wrote Lord Canning, that he 
will bequeath his kingdom to the British Government 
I say “ supposed ” because there is no f ormal or oflicial 
evidence of his purpose ; but I know for tha 

such was his intention, because early m 1858, and whilst 
Upper India was still in full rebellion, the Eajah seized 
an opportunity of conveying to myself, through an 
entirely private channel, not only the strongest P*-0 ^ 
tation of his loyalty, gratitude and devotion to the 
Government, but a distinct and earnest declaration more 
than once repeated, of his wish that ever^hing Jhat he 
possessed should at his death pass into its hands This 
is what he says he had heard from a “ channel ^which 
he describes as “ private ” but he soon discovered from 
His Highness himself his letter dated 15th March 
I860 protesting against the transfer of superintendence 
to Madras) that the whole story was a fiction and that 
His Highness entertained no such sentiments as those 
ascribed by him. (.Vide Lord Canning’s letter dated 
30th March 1860 to the Secretary of State for India.) 
“I beg of you,” Lord Canning said, “to compare this 
declaration with the passage in his letter now enclosed, 
in which the Rajah expresses grave fears that the measure 
announced from England (transfer of superintendence) 
will interfere with the claims which he and his heirs 
have for the restoration of the Government of his country. 
Despite this clear and unequivocal statement. Lord 
Canning still preferred to believe the story of the 

realizations 
desirable 
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that more ProTinces should be added to those . whick 
are already under the absolute rule of the Queen in 
India/' he appears to have made an exception in regard 
to Mysore. He said that the . case of Mysore lying' 
in the midst of 'the Madras Presidency, and already 
bound to us in a way which is not convenient or satis- 
factory, is quite exceptional.” , So he desired that the 
■' bequest ” should not be defeated.” Yet, it was the 
same statesman who penned the following words of 
prophetic wisdom in the self-same year, 1860 : — 


/ ‘ Should the day come, when India shall be threatened 
by an external enemy, or when the interests of England else- 
where may require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more 
than ordinary risk, one of our best mainstays will be found 
in those Native States. But to make them so, we must treat 
their chiefs and influential families with consideration and 
generosity, teaching them that, in spite of all suspicions to the 
contrary, their independence is safe, and we are not waiting 
for plausible opportunities to convert their country into 
British Territory, and convincing them that they have nothing 
to gain by helping to displace us in favour of any new rulers 
from within or without.” 



These words and the sound policy underlying them His Highness’ 
have been fully justified, though Lord Canning forgot 
both, when he suggested in hardly veiled language the 
absorption of Mysore, despite a solemn Treaty then but 
three score years old and to the enactment of which 
there were still living witnesses. But at the time we 
are writing of, these real sentiments of Lord Canning in 
regard to Mysore were not known, either to His Highness 
the Maharajah or his British advisers. His Highness 
had seen the control of India pass on 1st November 1858 
from the Company to the Crown and a new atmosphere 

His Highness too had 


had been created by this change 
by his supremely statesmanlike conduct at an hour of 
crisis won the goodwill of British administrators in 
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Mysore and statesmen, in England* Tbe resignation of 
Sir 'Mark. Onbbon, after quarter of a century of successful 
^ administration, was ' daily being expected. Tbe country 
was in a perfect state of tranquillity and , tbe reTOnues 
stood at Es. 93 Lakhs, the .highest that, had so .far been 
reached. The purpose of assumption of the administraf 
tion had thus been achieYed and nothing remained but 
to hand it back to its rightful Sovereign. Encouraged 
accordingly by these circumstances and by the friendly 
terms in which Lord Canning had in the previous year 
acknowledged his steadfastness during the Mutiny and 
supported his objection to the transference of the superin- 
tendence to Madras, as well as by his proclaimed goodwill 
towards Indian Princes, His Highness thought the 
opportunity favourable for definitely formulating his claim 
to the restoration of his country. He accordingly 
addressed a Kharita to Lord Canning on the subject on 
23rd February 1861, in which after briefly reviewing the 
circumstances of Mysore since the Eestoration in 1799, he 
desired the retransfer of the administration of the country 
to himself, the avowed object for which the administration 
had been temporarily made over to the agency of the 
British having long since been accomplished. Lord 
Canning, in his reply dated 11th March 1862, the day 
before he left for England, took exception to the claim 
put forward, and rejected it, stating that the treaty with 
His Highness was a personal one, that what the British 
gave to him might be taken duly from him and ‘‘ whilst 
the British Government had been careful to satisfy the 
right which it originally conceded to your Highness.....* 

it is equally alive to its obligations to 

the people of Mysore and to the responsibility for their 
prosperity and welfare of which it cannot divest itself.”" 
This reply (parts of which will be found summarised in 
Aitchison’s Treaties) expressive of deep disappointment, 
with traces of anger and something of discourtesy as 
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well, contained , sentiments, so utterly' averse, to ■ his 
avowed policy, that it was given ont at the time (in one 
of the leading organs of British public opinion), that Lord. 
Canning, was not its actual author., for it seems to have 
been despatched in haste, and 'was, indeed, the last 
important act of his public Indian life, in all ' other, 
respects so eminently meritorious.” It reached His 
Highness the Maharajah a few days before the exquisitely 
written letter of Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State 
for India, acknowledging, on behalf of Her Majesty the 
Queen, His Highness’ loyal services during the trying 
days of the Mutiny, Both the letters had been read in 
Durbar by the command of His Highness and the 
striking differences between the two, both in their 
language and in the impressions they created on those 
who heard them when read, were thus delineated by His 
Highness in his reply to Sir Charles Wood, dated 20th 
April 1862, owning receipt of his letter and the presents 
sent to him by Her Majesty : — 

“The letter and the presents were delivered by Dr» 
Campbell (the Durbar Surgeon) in the presence of Mr, Saunders 
(the officiating Commissioner) and the leading officers engaged 
in the administration of my kingdom and, as Her Majesty’s 
Gracious and Queenly words fell upon their ears, I could read 
in their faces that they fully sympathised with the delight I 
must feel in being so honoured, and that one and all hoped 
that I should now be consoled for very different words from 
another pen which had been read upon the same spot only a 
few days before. 

“ And I did feel that consolation. 

“ I feel that although Lord Canning’s facts could be (and 
would be) easily explained, and his arguments refuted, the 
best answer to the letter of the Viceroy was the letter of that 
Viceroy’s Sovereign.” 


True to his word, His Highness addressed Lord Elgin^ untenable 

A anr*r*.Aaanr T (rvrrl ncj-maTirifir Uiq TClj.nY'ii.in. On+iW views of Lord 
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April 1862, in which he fully met and answered every 
argument that had been advanced by Lord Canning. The 
matter then went up to the Home Government, whose 
decision, dated 17th July 1868, however, proved adverse. 
While matters were at this juncture and His Highness 
was deliberating on the next step to be taken, the death 
was announced, on 21st November 1863, of Lord Elgin. 
This event was a matter of sincere grief to His Highness 
and led to some further delay in his arriving at a deci- 
sion. Major-General Sir William Denison, the Governor 
of Madras, became Oxidating Governor-General. He 
had visited Mysore in the preceding June, but had even 
then acquired a reputation for the unfavourable view he 
took of Indians generally. The Home Government, 
using him as their mouth-piece, affected to be puzzled 
as to the possibility of ever restoring to His Highness 
his former power, because no provision was to be found 
in the Treaty for such a contingency! And yet the 
Treaty clearly enough indicates that only a temporary 
occupation was ever contemplated, for it provides that so 
long as any part or parts of the Mysore Kingdom shall 
remain under the control of the Company’s Government, 
the Governor-General shall render to His Highness a 
true and faithful account of the revenue collected in his 
Territories. His Highness, however, was not deterred 
by these somewhat damping circumstances from once 
again urging his rightful claim to restoration of the 
a dmini stration. After considerable deliberation. His 
Highness addressed, on 25th January 1865, a fresh 
Eharita to Sir (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, the 
successor of Lord Elgin in the Governor-Generalship, in 
which he set out in some detail the grounds of his claim 
to re-assume the administration of his Dominions. He 
also followed it up by another Kharita dated 1st Eebruary 
1865, in which he intimated that he was reluctantly 
compelled to carry his appeal to Her Majesty the Queen 
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througli the medium of Dr. Campbell, who had on.ce 
before gone on a mission on his behalf to England. 

Lord Lawrence transmitted copies of these communica- 
tions to the Secretary of State for India. In informing 
His Highness of this, Lord Lawrence expressed the 
view that he could not countenance the case as formu- 
lated by His Highness. This induced His Highness to 
address his Kharita dated the 4th July 1866 to substan- 
tiate his position. IMeanwhile, His Highness desired in 
due conformity with Hindu custom and religion, to adopt 
a son as his heir and successor, to inherit his country 
and hold it as its Sovereign. He had made known his 
intention in this connection in February 1864, but the 
Supreme Government, while recognising his right to 
adopt so far as his private property was concerned, 
informed His Highness on 29th March 1864 that no 
authority to adopt a successor to the State had ever been 
given to him, and that no such power could now be con- 
ceded. This decision was upheld by the Home Govern- 
ment, despite Her Majesty’s Proclamation of November 
1st, 1858, which contained the express clauses “we 
desire no extension of our present territorial possessions,” ! • 

“we shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of 
native princes as our own ” etc., and despite also the fact 
that the famous circular letter dated 14th October I860 
regarding “ adoption as affecting the succession to the 
Native States and Principalities of India” had been 
addressed to the Commissioner in Mysore as well and 
been acknowledged by him {vide letter dated 16th '■ 

October 1860), though not extended to His Highness 
in person. Notwithstanding this decision, His Highness 
adopted, on the 18th June 1865, SrI-Chamarajendra- 
Wodeyar Bahadur, a child of 2^ years of age, and a 
member of the Bettadakote family (he was the third son 
of Chikka-Krishna Arasu, a descendant, by adoption, of 
Katti Gopala Eaj Arasu, father of Lakshmi-Ammanni, the 
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wife of Krishna-Baja II, who signed the Subsidiary 
Treaty of Seringapatam in 1799) as successor to all his 
rights and privileges," including ■■ the' Sovereignty of 
Mysore. His Highness furnished due intimation of the 
fact to the Commissioner of Mysore, His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 
The Mysore Question, as ; it was then called, thus 
assumed a double aspect^ — ^the restoration of the adminis- 
tration and the recognition of the adoption. 

Soon the question became widely known in India and 
a visible change came over the minds of Indian Princes, 
whose fears had been so assiduously set at rest, by the 
Queen’s Proclamation and the Adoption Despatch. The 
Mysore Case, as it was called, became a test question. 
Everything turned, in their opinion, on how His Majesty’s 
Government were going to settle it. That would show 
to them if disparity existed between the words and deeds 
of British Statesmen and Indian Administrators. Two 
of the greater Princes, Holkar and Scindia, had written 
to England, although their own rights of adoption— and 
this is well worth noting as indicative of the prevailing 
distrust felt by the generality of the Princes at the time — 
were assured to them so far back as the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Elienborough. Visvanath Narayan 
Mandalik, well-known at the time as a scholar and a 
publicist, took up the cause of His Highness and in a 
closely reasoned pamphlet, entitled Adoption vs, Annexa-- 
tion, reviewed the theory and practice of adoption accord- 
ing to Hindu Law and criticised the doctrine of lapse? 
showing how it was untenable and had no foundation in 
the customs of the country. He wrote : — 

“ A glorious opportunity now awaits the British Parlia- 
ment to show practically that it will right the wronged. I 
allude to the case of Maharajah of Mysore, which I see is to be 
brought before the British Nation. The Maharaja’s cause, or 
in other words that of British faith, is warmly and judiciously 
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I' . ...adTOcated by five members of . the Indian Gotmcil : Bnl ' „ . 

natives^of India are grieved to see a person like Mr,, Mangles ■ 
employing arguments as puerile as they are unjust. Whoever 
heard a Treaty such as that of Mysore called a deed of gift ? 

Still more strange is it to read that the words shall be' bind- 
:mg upon the^contracting parties as long as the Sun and Moon 
shaM endure;" do not imply perpetuity to Indian minds. The 
Indian mind is shocked at such sophistry in high quarters- 
As to policy, I say for the safety both of India and England— 
for, our welfare is intimately connected with that of Great 
Britain— “that political honesty and fair dealings is the best 
policy. I would request members of Parliament to fling aww 
mere ephemeral political expediency (to use Mr. Mangles' own 
expression), and look well deeply into the past and the future. 

Weigh the words of Sir G. Clerk, Sir E. Currie, Mr. Eastwick, 
and the other dissenting members. You are now looking at 
the events of 1805 from the stand-point of 1866. Take note 
that your conduct will be watched by the people of India. Do 
justice even if the Heavens fall The good of the people, 
which the annexationists talk of to excuse their injustice to 
the Princes of India, is a mere stock pretence, and this is weU 
shown by Sir E. Currie and others. Has the good of the 
People been considered when ephemeral political expediency 
pointed the other way and have not People been banded over 
bodily to alien Eulers when it suited the interests of the 
British Government ? 

The Maharajah of Mysore is a Sovereign under a specific 
Treaty. If he breaks it, let him by all means be punished 
in accordance with that Treaty, But for the British Nation 
to permit mere land-hunger to turn itself from the scrupulous 
^ observance of Treaties, is like a descent from the spiritual to 

I the material — a lapse from monotheism into idolatry, which 

must^ in time corrupt the Governors and the Governed, to the 
certain ruin both of India and England.** 

Lord Lawrence had evidently made up his mind on sir Ciiarles 
^‘annexation** and had even won over so high-minded, 'food’s 
able and amiable a Statesman as Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State for India, to his views. Lord 
Lawrence had proved a true disciple of Lord Dalhonsie 
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in his application of the doctrine of lapse and to that 
view he had converted Sir Charles ^Wood as well. In 
his Despatch dated 17th July 1863, Sir Charles pro- 
pounded the extraordinary theory that the Treaty of 
Seringapatam of 1799 “ contains no condition under 
which the administration of the Maharaja’s possessions, 
if once assumed by the British Government, was to be 
restored to His Highness.’’ This argument received 
special attention at the hands of Mr. (later Viscount) 
John Morley in a critical article he wrote in the Fort- 
nightly Review of the time, which will be found noticed 
below in the proper place, Not only that ; i ,vas differed 
from, along with certain other reasons put forward by 
him, by six of Sir Charles’ own colleagues on the India 
Council, among whom were Sir Henry Montgomery, 
Sir George Clerk, Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Will- 
oughby, and Captain W. J. Eastwick. Even in the 
Cabinet, the Despatch had had only a qualified approval, 
because there had been an influential minority against it 
in it. Immediately whispers of these differences in the 
Cabinet and the India Council became known, public 
opinion in England was greatly stirred. Meanwhile, 
Lord Palmerston, who had been Prime Minister since 
1859, died on October 18, 1865, and Earl Bussell became 
Premier on the following day. In 1866, the Derby 
Ministry came into existence, with Lord Cranborne 
(afterwards famous as Marquis of Salisbury) as Secretary 
of State for India, displacing Sir Charles Wood in that 
office. Almost immediately thereafter, a deputation was 
(in 1866) organized against the idea of “ annexation.” 
Headed by Sir Henry Eawlinson, who had seen consider- 
able service in India and Persia and had been a Director 
of the East India Company and subsequently, in 1858-59, 
a Member of the original Coxmcil of India, waited on 
Lord Cranborne and urged on him a reconsideration of 
the whole case relating to Mysore, more particularly as 
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modified by the adoption. Later in the same year, a 
petition signed by several old Indian Officers and others 
well-known in the public life of England — including Sir 
Henry Eawlinson, Mr. (afterwards Sir M. E.) G-rant-Duff, 
Colonel Sykes, (Chairman of the Court of Directors in 
1856), Major Evans Bell, aad Mr. John Dickinson 
(Chairman of the Indian Eefom Society in London, in 
succession to John Bright) and many others — was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, praying that “Your Honourable House will take 
such steps as may seem in your wisdom most efficacious 
for ensuring, . ith the least possible delay, the re-esta- 
blishment of a Native Government in the tributary State 
of Mysore', with every possible security fox Briti^ 
interests and for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people of the country.” 


Though the Government of India declined to recognize 
the adoption or to accord to the adopte#son the honours 
and privileges due to the heir to |iie State of Mysore, 
His Highness stood adamant irf" his detemaination to 
urge his claim once again. As mentioned above, he 
transmitted, on the 4th July 1866, a fresh Eharita to 
substantiate his posii^ipn both as regards himself and his 
adopted spn and heir. Meanwhile His Highness made 
known to certain of his British well-wishers— -Lord 
Harris, who had been Governor of Madras from 1854 to 
March 1859 ; His Grace the Duke of Wellington, son of 
the first Duke ; the Et., Hon. Lord Stanley M. B., who 
had been Secretary of State for India, and others — ^fche 
differences tbafe frism between lidnaself and the 
Supreme Goy^trototin India relating to the true inter- 
pretation of the Tri^tiei ;Wtered i|ato by him and the 
Company and soui^t th® ' goodwill ^d support in his 
appeal to Her Majesty the ■ Queeh. ■ tLetter dated lat 
February 1865'.)(:vl^e British Bress took up the matter 



and put forward the just claims oi mis ^ 

manner at once fair and convincing. There was out- 
spoken but responsible criticism from some of the ablest- 
edited British journals of the time. Almost every aspect 
of , the cttse was urged; teeadbire and hardly any ground 
was left for loose thinEng in a matter Whwh was con- 
sidered iJ^al in the interests nf British good faith and 
political policy in In^a. 

Thus, the Smminur m its .isstte, of,;'il.|hil, ^1, 1865, 
after setting out a l«ief reference to the history of 
Mysore since the Treaty of Seriagapaiaia Of 1799 and to 
the unhappy diplomacy of the Madras Goyernment m 
connection with the sequestration of the Mysore Admi- 
nistration in 183|, attacked pointedly the uhjust sugges- 
tion of Bord Balhonsie. that the Treaty of 1799 was 
m exdusiyely perwatol one with His Highness the 
Mah&rijah. 

“HohAs are eertainly named, fpr an obvious reason. 
It would be contrary to Hindoo law to do so, since the Hindoo 
sovereign names his own heir, having,^ moreover, the legal right 
of adopting one, while, even in his tailing to do So, the power 
rests with his eldest surriving widow- But the Treaty con- 
tained the words still stronger than those of heirs. It was 
called “ a Iheaty of perpetual friendship and aUianoe,” made to 
last “as as the Sun and Moon shall endthe.’ And so, 
Lord DalhousKs hmitis to the endurance of the Sun and Moon 
were cunfinodth the lifetime of a single Brinee >f short-Uved 
gayffw rfion ! 'His Iiordsh^’s hopes have been ^Signally defeated. 
^^0 man of sixty 4 wo whose shortness of life Ivas reckoned 
upon, still lives at seventy-one, and openly and pubHoly afarms 
his determination to exercise his lawful rig^t pf naming ms 
own heir.*’ 

After remarki^ that Lord Canning was wronging 
Mms# wthen he was attempting to act contrary to his 
owh ttvowad w’ews in regard to Indian Sfktesj it turned 
to-Hie'-Snestmn whether it 'was re^y toe that the' 


CtHlMeilis 
in the »««# 
Press ; 
ri#wa of flic 
MtAmimr, 
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of Harasimha, 1498, 1717- 
IS 'I wroltition of Narasana- 
data of its occarreiiee, 
Ills administration, 1740* 
il ; attempt on Ooa, 1742-43; 
i^pripllorr of the flty by Vart'hema, 
Iff 1^1 discontent among the pea- 

1 744-45 ; inroads of 'Nanja- 
’ESja tftiftiyar, the Ummattnr chief, 

1745- 4d 5 ministers and generals, 

1746- 48 ; as a donor of gifts, 1748- 
4f I personal appearance and do- 
mestfe life, 1749-51 ; bis death, 
.175144; later Salnvas, 1764-66. ' 

action at ; between Tipti’s 
4nd the English, 2639. 
iifi^patam : se.ige , of, 1702 . A.D., 
2^^’!' treaty of, 2608 ; treaty 
critloked, 2609 ; a second seige by 
gensr^ Harris ' in 1799, 2643-63 ; 
ItojWdex for a day after its fall, 


^ i Ihi clasaoi of ; tneir 

peflodi, 134-6. ^ 

\fa India : a »* 

of an it 

^ ^really mean^ to ’ffo. ' 
Sculpture worlc la Mysore : began in 
3rd century ; little of Buddhist 
work has survived, 136; reached a 
high degree of excellence in Mysore 
in 2nd century A.D., 140. 

Second or Saluva dynasty {of Vijaya- 
nagar): 1486-1499 A.D., 1666-1756; 
Saluva Narasimha I, 1666-1718 ; 
early history of the Saluvas, 1667- 
1677 ; of Saluva Mangu, 1667-1675 ; 
his descendants, 1676-1677 ; birth 
and history of Saluva Narasimha, 
1678-84 ; extent of his kingdom, 
1684-86 ; military tour and coro- 
nation, 1686-1688 ; encouragement 
of trade in horses, 1688 ; a literary 
patron, 1688-1690 ; a donor of gifts ; 
his titles, 1690-91 ; domestic 
life, 1692 ; personal appearance, 
his generals and ministers, 1693 ; 
course of his revolution, 1695-96; 
agents of, 1696-98 ; part played by 
him, 1700-1705 ; occupation of 
Mudkal and Raichiir, 1707-8 ; Bija- 
pur invasion, 1708-10; an estimate 
of his rule, 1710-12 ; a picture of 
his policy, 1712-14 ; political maxims 
of Pina Virabhadra 1714-1717 ; 


Sir K ; Dew'an, 3007-10. 
ohammadan attacks on 


Shimaiya; leader of the Loyalists’ 

Insnrriiction, 2666. 

Shihji, father ofSivaji; Bijapur pro- 
vince formed under him, 2428. 

Shawe, Lieutenant- Colonel : one of the 
commanders of the English army 
in 1799, 2645. 

Shekh Ayaz : first governor of Chital- 
dnig, then of Bednur country ; 
abandoned his charge and fled to 
Bombay, 2547. 

Shimoga : battle at, between the 
Mahrattas and Tipu’s forces, 2699. 

Sholinghur : battle of, 2533. 

Silver coins : of Tipu Sultan, 108-110 s 
of Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, 110- 
112; of the Mughals, 112; of the 
East India Company, 112-115. 

Silver coins : Tipu’s names of ; Khizri, 
Akntadi, Haidari, abidi, b^iri, 
kazimi, 108-110. 

Singhana-I)eva : Kalachuryan king, 
1183 A.D., 897-898. 

Sivagananbodham : a literary work 
translated by one Meykundadevar, 
grandson of Sadaiappavalial, at 
Tiruvennainallur in 1250 A.D„ 
1237. 



Siyamara I: king; 

as Sishtapriya *’ or l^eioyed of 
the God ’’ in Ki^r<^odl-B,arsgapttra 

; ., plates, 6S'3-4 ; Breganga, his 
named son died ai^eeadlng 

the throne, 632. 

Sivamara II : Ganga king ; vlc-k^itacbs 
undergone by him ; hii mnumeraMe 
wars ; his imprisonment, hk poatk 
talents, 639-646. 

Sivappa-Nayaka : chief of Keladl 
feudatory of Sn-Ranga Yl, 24 

Sim temple ; at Faparayanh&ii | 
fine atone umbrella desc‘rilbod, 

Shcial life t in the Wi cfeit,., 
during the reign 
977 ; during Chola period, 1276 i 
durin'^ the Sangama period, 1649 ; 

. during Krishna- 
. 1899 ; position and stiliss'of trowa, 
l'900-l ; 1906-7; festivals . 

ments, 1904-6, 

SolakQn: agent of Kdpfema|li^a at 
Chidambaram, 1226. 

SomSsvaora: the gum o^'^’CiddituEga 
IH and »on of Srikantha SSmbhu ; 
bore the name of Isvaraoiva ; he is 
mentioned in connection with the 
consecration ceremony of Siva and 
Parvati in the Trihhuvanaviresvara 
temple ; w'as also the author of 
Siddhdntaratndkara, 1196. 

SomSswara I : Chalukyan king, 1042- 
1068 A.D.; his continuous warfare 
against Cholas ; his suzerainty over 
SSntara kings; his personal quali- 
ties; his wives, 778-91. 

Sfimesvara 11 ; Chalukyan king, 1068- 
76 A.D. ; his victory over Cholas, 
his 5 K^rsonal qualities, his ministers, 
as an upholder of Saiva faith ; 
his dethronement : his death, 791- 

m. 

Somes vara III; Chalukyan king, 
1127-36 A.I) ; had a peaceful reign ; 
hk literary traits, 839-42. 

SdmSsvara IV' : restored Chalukyan 
power ; ruled at different times and 
places; not known when he died 
or what became of him ; the end 
of Western (?halukyas after a rule 
of years, 856-63, 

Sdmgsvara; Hoysaia King; temples 
built during the reign of, 223. 


; !6pii’s plund 

-ftSj* II: 1674, , 

21#-f2 ; hk 

. sdministratlott 
Serkgapataw Yi«iii||r^ 

III, viceroy, 2143-8 ; Portuguese 
incursions into Vijayanagar Do- 
minions, 2148 ; Chandragiri vice- 
royalty, 2148-9; Penukonda still 
the Imperial capital, 2149-61 ; 
Nayaks of Gingee, Madura and 
Tanjore, 2161-2 ; Chinna-bomma 
Nayaka of Vellore ; Udayagiri 
Rajya, 2163 ; his early career, 
2153-4; his wars and expeditions, 
2164-8 ; capture of Viuukonda, 
Kondavidu etc., by Ibrahim Kutb 
Shah of Golconda, 2168-61 ; inva- 
sion of Ahdbalam by Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah of Golconda assisted 
by the Hindu chief Malakappa, 
2161-2 ; his piety and gifts, 2162-6 ; 
domestic life, 2166-7 ; his titles; 
ministers, feudatories and generals, 
2168 ; as a literary patron, 2169 ; 
Ms death, 2170; a Justification of 
his policy, 2170-2. 

Sri-Ranga-Raya III : 1614-15 A.D. ; 

2257- 66 ; his character, his weakness 
and want of capacity to rule, 

2258- 9 ; causes of Civil War, 2269 ; 
surrender of Sri-Ranga III, 2260-1 ; 
date of his death, 2267-68 ; his 
place of death, probably Vellore, 
2268; Chikka-Raya, A,I>., 1616 2261- 
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Ills wwttiiig of Chikks-H&yas 
tlid , ' sofl and the 

iffipriaotiln# ol Sri-Banga ni» 2061 ; 

attempt t-o rest* tie W« 
Ilf Iff one of hw sons, 2262 ; 


irtlier atlempt at res- 
Tm» 2263*4; Jaga- 
JHfc^'^^'^assiiiatioa of 


recotrii*. 2356-1# ; seateiyttl '^mih ' 
M65,; Ms aiithorify 
aii^P^lly P6i-7 ; 

for rel%to^ public 
ofepitks, 2S67; Sil*V«lih»f.vigm still 
tM'pwiojaaliaant r€iigi0tt^,;iE6B*6 ; 
m jpetam of the €|<>lcoiidii foreos, 

'■ »ro r iHc^lge of Vellore by the 
Bija^ar and Golconda forces and 
the first flight of Sri-Ranga, 2370- 
2 ; recapture of Vellore and restora- 
tion of Sri-Ranga VI by Sivappa 
Nayaka of Keladi, 2372-4 ; war 
against Tirumala-Nayaka of Madura 
2374-6 ; he forms a league against 
Golconda but fails to work it to 
advantage, 2376-8 ; capture of 
Gingee and its plunder, 2378-9 ; 
renewed attack on Tan j ore and 
advance on Madura, retreat of 
Khan-i-Khanan, the Bijapur general 
towards Gingee, 2379-80 ; ill-ad- 
vised policy of the Madura and 
Tanjore ISTayaks; war levy in Madura 
and Tanjon.* and its efiects, 2380-81; 
Sri-Ranga VI at Bel nr in Hassan 
District, 2381- . 

Sri-Ranga VI: his attempt to regain 
his lost territories, 2386; Kanthi- 
rava’s campaign in his favour, 
2387 ; his chief feudatories, 2393- 
2402 ; his minor subordinate chiefs, 
2402 ; his domestic life, 2404 ; 
as a literary patron, 2406 ; his 
death, 2408 ; an estimate of Ms rule, 
2408 ; list of his successors; 2408. 

Sri-Ranga VII, 1717-69 : A.D., 2416- 
18 ; his siibordinate governors, 
2418-19 ; the last Vijayanagar king 

M. GR* VOL, II, 


known to inscriptlona! records, 
2419 ; Ms death, 2419. 

Srlvikrama: Ganga king, 627-30. 

St^mbhm : of the Ganga period ; 
e^lier than the Gummata image, 
256 ; huge Brahmadeva pillar, a 
memorial pillar in honour of Ganga 
king Marasimha II, 266; Tyagada 
Brahmadeva pillar, a great work 
of art, set up by Chamunda-Raya, 
256-7, ■ 

Mhuniha ? : temple trustees, with- 
out; whose consent the Vaishnava 
‘V, reciters of divine hymns could 
sell or mortgage the houses 
them for purposes of 
reddenee, 1238. 

Stu^i /Lieutenant-General : succeeded 
Bih Coote as Commander-in - 

t%%% ^46, 2603, 2606, 2639. 

Htihsidiar^^ Treaty of Mysore : 

the English and H. H. Kri- 
rtima-Kaja Wodevar TIT ; provisions 
of, 2714. 

Subsidy: reduction of, 3066, 

Sula Brahma Stone : at Belagami ; 
connected with Kadamba Satya- 
sraya, a feudatoiy^ of the then 
Chalukyan king who ruled about 
1060 A.D ; singular nature of the 
deed it records, 173-4. 

Sullivan , Sulivan : Political Resident 
at Tanjore : his negotiations for a 
treaty with Mysore, 263-6. 

Sunga dynasty : 186-73 B.C., also 
known as Sungabhrityas, 486-6. 

Supplementaxy Treaties : of Mysore, of 
1801, 1803 and 1807, A,D., 2806. 

Surya Narayana : figure of, at Belur, 
■244. 


Table of Chalukyan kings : Western 
Chalukyas, 706 ; list of Eastern 
Chalukyan kings, 708. 

Taila II : later Chalukyan king. 
973-977 AJ>; 766-768. 

Taila III : Chalukyan king, 1151-63 
A.D; his reign described, 846-53. 

Talgunda pillar : set up by Kadambas 
in the 6th century ; the pillar and 
inscription described, 152-3. 

Tamil Literature : 445-447 ; early 
literature, 445; Tamil inscriptions 
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r literary hm- ' up 
ale in Mysore, guMe 

^). his c< 

: minister of 8; hi 


innoyatioiss, 'liM4' 
in Otvfl and Miiju^ 


eenitiry in ^ 

Taylor,; Mea%w« ? hm noftrayii -- ;m 

Mysore of '’Tipn’s time in Tip^ 
SvMan, 456-7, 

Teingn literature s im Mysore* 44S-445 ; 

::. ooexistence of Telngit and Eannadi^;; 
: 443^; poet^^in W kngnige%' 44f-' 
444 ; Vijaya«iif ar poets* 444-1 
insoription^t the 

Temples 

kreiit he4^w if 
Tedna-Bastif at SraTana-helgolaj 


g^^alysi# of his 


in the Stati 
renness of Chola 
446-7; translations 
(see under LUen 
Tantrapala 
Ballala I, 1364-1 
Tara-Bhagavati : leading deity of 
the Mahayana-Bnddhism ; canfi^d 
to be made by Kagiyalia; dis- 
covered by Mr. Bice, 146-149 ; 
image of Tara described, 147-9; 
character of the image reveals i “ 
'nature oi Buddl&^' of 'the'' ■*” 


at Sravana-belgola; 

curious car-like structure in front 
of it, 279-80. 

Timmakavi: a poet at the Court of 
Chikka-Beva-Raya, 2453. 

Timmanna-Kavi : Kannada poet ; 
enjoyed Krishna-Beva-Raya’s pat- 
ronage, 1915-16, 

Timma-Raja; king of Mysore, 2436. 

Tipu Sultan (17^3-99 A.B.) : 2545- 
2712; succeeded Haidar All, 2645; 
his campaign of 1783 ending with 
the treaty of Mangalore, 2547, 
52 ; third attempt at uprooting the 
usurpation by Maharani Lakshmi 
Ammanni, 2552-67 ; Innes Munro’s 
views of the Treaty of .Mangalore, 
2567-70 ; Wilks criticism of it, 
2570-1 ; Tipu’s cruelties after the 
Treaty, 2581-2 ; Maharatta inva- 
sion, 1784-87 A.B,, 2582-3 ; reduc- 
tion of Harpanhalll and Rayadurg, 
2583 ; destruction of Mysore town 
and fort, 2583 ; his visit to Bindigal 
and Malabar resulting in the con- 
version of the inhabitants to Islam, 
2583-5; Third Mysoife War, 1790- 
92 A.B., 2586-2609 ; fourth attempt 


'oolni, 98^#!' 
eytik years on c oins, 99^100 ; 
mint-names, iOO; let^-dates, 100-1; 

names of coins 101-103; his mahal 
at OhitdLdm^* i 

Tirumala 1: 1570-78 A,l>,, the first 
d^ure ruJer of Fourth (or Aravidu) 
dynasty, 2112-40 ; his accession, 
2112; bis early career, 2116-8; 
his coronation, 2118-9; its date 
about, 1670 A.B., 2119; his setting 
up of a Royal pedigree, 2119-20; 
his succession contested, 2120-2 ; 
his wars and conquests, 2122-4 ; 
his sons as viceroys, 2124-8 ; 
feudatories, ministers and generals, 
2128-9 ; as a donor to temples, etc., 
2129 ; as a patron of literature, 2130- 
34; Penukonda, the new capital, 2135 
-6; his alleged abdication in favour of 
his son Sri-Ranga II, 2136 ; date of 
his death, 2136-8 ; his personal 
appearance, 2138, an estimate of 
his rule, 2138-40; his coinage; statues 
of Tirumala I and his queen Venga- 
lamba, 2140. 

Tirumala : one of the Nayaks of 
Madura ; Kanthirava’s campaign 
against him in favour of the king 
of Mysore, 2387. 
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TKlu\'a or Third dynasty of \ ijaya- 
naaar : as distinguished from the 
SSluva ■ ' dynasty, Nara- 

simha^ Eaya I, f J57-1769 ; _his 
usurplilion of the kingdom, 17o3 , 
character of his rule, 1764 ; as^u 
patron of letters and his domestic 
life, ,1764-65; plot to murder 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, the second son 
1765-66 ; the story of Durjati as 
told hy Kuniz, the Portuguese 
rhro^ler, 1767-1768; titles and 
death of Narasimha, 1768-1769 ; 
Vira-Narasimha II ; 1769-70 ; revolt 
of subordinates, 1770 ; its causes 


1624' A.D..; iy 
Lai Hill = f 

LCk. OK ’■?^4 A-B.. 26W-9. W' 

Tiruiaala and VenKa* 
the hat^-le 
-2075-^1. 

' ' M:di:-rani 

. t?';' .A'-n . ' » ; 27 10* 


visited during the reign of Bitti- 
deva (Hoysala), 1325 ; Mirie, Sali- 
grama, Tonnur, and other places 
are said to have been visited by 
Ramanuja, in the last of which 
Bittideva was converted to Sr%- 
vaiahrmvumt 1325. 

Vaidesvara temple ; at Talkad ; dates 
from Kuiottonga-Chola I, 168. 

Vaidumbas ; their inscriptions in 
Kolar District, 514-5. 

Valentia, Lord : his visit to Sermga- 
patam, 2810. 

Valmiki: the author of the Ramm^na, 


Tripurantaka temple : at Baligami ; 
its sculptural beauty ; sculptural 
representation of Tripura legend 
on its doorway, 179-83 ; pillar 
sculpture in the temple, 183-6 ; 
image of Siva descril^d, 187-8 ; 
the stone screens depicting dancing 
poses, 188-9; sculptural represen- 
tation of Panchatantra stories, 
189. 

Trivikrama : images of ; at Belur and 
Nuggihalii; both striking pieces of 
workmanship of Hoysala period; 
the image described, 235-7. 
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Varadaraja temple : at Mafictiir j im- 
ditionally believed i^o 
tbe Hoyaala king V'iibnnvapdbana, 
166 . 

Varaha: a gold com of . Southern 
Hindu dynasties, 

V arahapuranamu : a -^eatls© detailing 
the exploits of Isvifa, the ganeral 
of Saiuva-Harasimha I, 17^8. - . 

V mucharitramu : a work by 
Mtrtij 2017-8. 

Vatsarajan, of Arumbikkam ; a poet 
who flourished in the court of 
Kulottunga III ; #aid M 

have renddied the* 'SfcimM h 
elegant Tamil, 1202. -t' 

VSdic Gods: as h‘.‘i'oee j dner.se 
opinions regarding e\ cnls mentioned 
in the YMas, epics and TufmMt 
8-10, 

Vellore : mutiny at, 2748. 

Venkata I : of the AruvSdu dynasty, 
1586-1614 A.B., 2l»»7,; his 

titles and early iSl72^S ; 

whom did Venkata'"''!, aisiitti^ly 
succeed, 2173-5 ; coronation of 
Venkata I, 2175-6 : the extent of 
the empire, 2176-7 ; Penukonda his 
capital, Chandragiri, his favourite 
residence, 2177-84; Chandragiri, 
the alternative Capital, 2184-5; 
invasion of Golconda terri- 
tories, 2185*6 ;seige of Penukonda, 
2186-90; Ibrahim Adil Shah's at- 
tack on Penukonda, 2190-1 ; 
Akbar's embassy to Venkata 1, 
2191-2 ; proposed alliance of South- 
ern States against the Moghuls, 
2192 ; revolts and insurrections put 
down, 2192-4 ; relations with Achyu- 
tappa Nayaka of Tanjore, 2194-5 ; 
relations with the Hayaks of 
Gittgee, 2195-6 ; rebellion of the 
Kayaks of Madura, 2196-9 ; revolt 
of Lingama Nayaka of Vellore, 
2199-200: Tirumala 11 as viceroy 
at Seringapatam, 2200-9 ; founding 
of the Butch and English settle- 
ments, 2209-11 ; relatione with the 
Portuguese, 2211-3; the Jesuit 
Fathers at his court, 2113-7 ; Jesuit 
painters and their work at Venkata's 
Court, 2217-8; his coinage, 2218; 
ministers, generals and feudatories, 
2218-22^ m a patron of litemture. 


2222-33 ; domeatid life, 223* 
story of the puti^ive 
ChIkka-ESya, 2238-40; knt y 
of -hla ,lifev of" 

IH' a» his Bmp^mor^ 23^ 
'spread ' ol’Srl-Vaistei¥li-“'-“'" 
2248-9; introduction 
Robert Be 
faMttiip, 

‘ an^ 


ill# 


of fdB' yule, Sli 
relations witly Macl#a, 
relations Mtk Seriiig'apatiS/ 23; 
mincf ‘ 2338^9 ; sf 

fotgei' _ gj^ts of the period, 23 
40 ; raid on Feniikoi 

, 2341 ; gr^nl of Madrasapatam 
the " English for a settlamc 
2341-6 ; foreign travelers in 
^ south, 2346; his death, 231^4 
Venkata VI 6r P^ddh Venk* 
1704-1717 A.B., 241546; f 

Ranga VII co-ruler with him fr 
1693, 2416. 

Venkata VII, a subordinate govea:^ 
of Sri-Ranga \TI, 2418. | 

Venkata-Beva-Raya : or Venkat^ 
or Chinna Venkatadri succeed 
Achyuta-Beva-Raya ; his sh 
reign and assassination, 2010-12 
Venkatadri : son of Ac%uta-Ra; 
succeeded Achyuta according 
some copper-plate records but ’t 
assassinated in the struggle to ' 
throne after Achyuta’s death, 20 
Venkatapati : held the office of P 
dhana during the time of Chik 
Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, IT 2466 
Venkata Rao, Rai Raya Kolia; 
Indian assistant to Sir Mark Cubb 
2897. 

Venkayya: a poet at the court 
Rama-Raja, author of Narapt 
vijayamu in Telugu, 2018, 2415. 
Venkdji or Ekoji : son of Shah 
succeeded to the possessions 
Shahji in Mysore and Tanjore, 24 
Venugopala-Varaprasada : a poet 
the Court of Chikka-Beva-Ra 
2453. 
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■■battle scenes on 
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^ its figures 
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iquest of 

of VSngi, 
faitli, lllbl- 
1134- 
1135; 
of women 
pies, 1136-38; admimstra- 
justioe, 1138; domestic Ijie, 

itya I •• restored Chalukyan 

TT * early Clialukyan — 

■ +1™ over Pallavaa, 1089-92; as 

Ws victory over lau ^092.9:1 ; his ti 

ilitva V ; Chalnkyan king, to Bajendra-Cl 

018 A.I). ; his snpeTsession Virupaksha H ^ 

Chalukyan king, vigtou: identif 

19 A.D • Bilhana’s version oi jjotii equated 

he suoo^ded to the thron^e ; opinion, 

icry of his reign, his oapitws, yisimugOpa : so 
xpulsion of ChSlas; hM Vaima; lived 

,B ; rebellion of J ayasiinha ui , ^ tenure 
eudatories; his ministe . image of Ja 

■als; his patronage ot_ Bran soulptm 

. the character of hrs rm , avat&i 

domestic life ; his ^ Visvesvaraya, 

26 of faith ; his personal traits. 
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Kudalsangam^^ l^ 1089; inldif 

in the OhSla topif 

conditions m ijAto 


'i?r listsTk^ 1*! 

dea^^ Kt: 
:%m 1970-77 r®' 

eohtest, 1981. 

I^Mghava : a hJ&yak 

i rtilA 1129 to 1131 , com 
■ Minga, 1131-2 ;_Yieeroy 
5 1132-33 ; his religious f- 
<14.* rural administration, 

l?t’«.'^Lvev of land. 
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Wilks Col. Mark : Ms account of tk 
third attempt ot the loyalists t 
nproot the usurpation, 2o53-5C 
2560-5 ; his cerlticism of the treat 
of Mangalore, 2570-1 ; his estimai 
of Lord Cornwallis’ 
criticism of the Tref-t- , 
patam, 2611-13. 

Wooden temn’ 
into stpy*- 

late - 


Vrishahhavahana Miirthi : at Hale- 
hid • most popular representation 
of Siva ; held in highest veneration, 

Vyakaranaddna V ydkhyanamandapa : 
a imntapa kept in the Tiruvorriyur 
temple ; maintained for the up- 
keep of teachers and pupils who 
studied ll^anini’s grammar there, 


Wandiwash: General Stnart’s demoli| 
tion of works at, 254S. ^ 

Welieslev, Colonel Arthur : m Com- 
mand of Nizam’s contmgemt 2539 , 
Commander of the Madras Battalions 
at the seiete of Seringapatam, m 
1799, 2645 ; one of the five Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of Mysore, 
{>7Q5. 

Wellesley, Marquess, (Lord Moping- 
ton) ; concludes a Triparti^ t^aCy 
with the Nizam and the MaMattas 
in 1798 against Tipu, 2632 ; his 
admonition to Tipu, 2635; corres_- 
pondence between him and iipu 
ended in the declaration of war, 
2636 ; appoints a Commission ot 
five officers for the /ispfal of 
conquered territories after the lai 
of Seringapatam, 2705 ; his mora 
iustifieation of the restoration ; 
Im vindication of the claim of the 
Mysore Royal House, 2712, 


Wynaad : insurrt ction in. 


avier, St, Francis z ref 
the expedition against 
1543 A.D., 2036. 


Zain-ul-abidin : a secretary of Tipi 
helped in the introduction « 
varioue capricious innovations, 26^ 
Zumra : see under Kerbeda. 


